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Fig. 1—Special jigs are employed for holding the work during the welding of ba 





the mitered corners. 
welding 


Fig. 2—Type of bed designed for assembly without 





uys Strip for Steel Beds on 
Basis of Die Performance 


By H. R. Simonds 


Associate Editor, Iron Trade Review 


the manufacture of metal furniture. It is 

utilized in tables, chairs, desks, cabinets, 
beds, dressers and many other household pieces 
and aggregates an annual tonnage of no small 
proportions. One of the first lines to be made of 
steel was beds and this now constitutes a most 
important branch of the metal furniture indus- 
try. Steel in several forms is required in bed 
manufacture—strip is employed for the bedsteads, 
angles for the bedspring frames and wire for 
the bed and mattress springs. To impart resili- 
ency and softness, nearly 1000 fine coil springs 


Sine | has become an important material in 


are incorporated in each mattress. Welding is 
used extensively in making and assembling the 
various parts of the bedstead which, after com- 
pletion, is given a baked finish to provide a hard 
durable surface. This finish is unaffected by 
heat and makes possible the arrangement of the 
furniture in a room without regard to radiators, 
registers or other heating equipment. 

The Simmons Co. is one of the oldest and best- 
known steel bed manufacturers in the United 
States and in its plants at Kenosha, Wis. and 
Elizabeth, N. J., are performed many interesting 
fabricating operations. Steel tubing of many 
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IG. 3—Front view of tube- 

making machines. A coil of 
strip riding on sawdust and lime 
to eliminate oil film is shown at 

the lower right-hand corner 


IG. 4—Rear view of tubemak- 
ing unit. The drawbenches 
in the foreground will handle 
tubes 70 feet long. Ample stor- 
age is provided at each machine 


IG. 5—After assembly the 
bedsteads are painted and 
then hand grained. Approxi- 
mately 1% million beds are hand 
finished in -this plant each year 
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shapes is the chief material 
and this tubing is made from 
rolled strip steel purchased 
semewhat unusual specifications. The 
strip is formed into a tube and then 
automatically welded by an elaborate 
set of forming rolls and dies at the 
head of a long drawbench, this com- 
bination of forming rolls, dies and 
bench constituting a unit tube-making 
machine. In the Elizabeth, N. J., plant, 
with which this article deals, ten of 
these tube-making machines are in 
operation. In the development of 
this particular tube-making process the 
steel company co-operated with the 
Simmons company in an endeavor to 
find a grade of steel which would 
weld properly and at the same time 
withstand the cold working of the 
rolls and dies. Now that the process 
has been perfected the company speci- 
fies its steel “of a grade which will 
operate successfully in our tube-mak- 
ing machines.” By this arrangement 
material is rejected if defects appear 
during the tube-making process. For- 
tunately and because of the close co- 
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operation between the steel company 
and the Simmons company, rejections 
seldom have exceeded one or two cars 
a year out of an annual total of 
nearly 60,000 tons. 

Strip steel comes in coils in various 
widths according to the size of the 
tube to be drawn. The steel is fed 
into one end of the tubemaking ma- 
chine and emerges at the other end 
as completely welded and formed tub- 
ing. The front or roll ends of several 
of these machines are shown in Fig. 
3. The drawbenches for the same 
machines are shown in Fig. 4. The 
tubing after coming through the last 
die is gripped by the jaws of a draw- 
ing head. A hook attached to this 


head is engaged with a link of the 





drawbench chain shown in channels 
extending approximately 70 feet to 
the rear of each machine. The motor- 
driven chain pulls the newly. made 
tubing until the end of the channel is 
reached when the piece is severed by 
a swinging saw located at the head 
of the drawbench. After being cut, 
the 70-foot sections roll down guides 
to storage racks between each ma- 
chine where they await the next oper- 
ation which involves cutting into speci- 
fied lengths for fabricating. Sufficient 
storage space is provided between the 
drawbenches for several hours produc- 
tion of each tube-drawing machine. 
When a coil of strip steel has been 
used up in this tube-making process 
another coil is placed in the reel box 
and the ends of the two strips are 
joined by an electric spot welder lo- 
cated at this point. One of these 
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IG. 6—Braces and frame of 

open-coil bed springs are 
made of heavy angles joined by 
cold riveting. The view above 
. shows a brace being attached 

IG. 7—Cross members of 

open-coil springs being at- 
tached to the angle frame by cold 
riveting. Two machines are pro- 

vided for this purpose 

IG. 8—Bed springs are. as- 

sembled at the rate of one a 
minute on long endless belts. 
Small helical springs are stocked 

in overhead trays 


spot welders is shown near machine 
No. 5 in Fig. 3. The rolls have 
sufficient play to allow the welded 
joint to pass between, thus making 
the process continuous. The reel box 
containing the coil of strip is partly 
filled with sawdust and lime on which 
the strip rides as it unrolls. In this 
way most of the oil applied to the 
surface of the strip to prevent rust- 
ing while in transit from the mill, is 
removed. This first cleaning, however, 
is not sufficient for the: welding 
which is to follow and, therefore, the 
strip is passed through a second box 
filled with special waste to take up 
any oil which may have escaped the 
first cleaning operation. 

The cleaned strip passes through a 
series of rolls which gradually form 
it into tubular shape, leaving the edges 
about 1/64-inch apart. This nearly- 
closed tube then passes into a set of 
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dies provided with massive electrodes 
which contact with the slightly sepa- 
rated tube edges and cause them to 
weld as they are brought together 
in the dies. 

The operation is not unusual to 
those familiar with automatic con- 
tinuous welding. However, the en- 
tire process of continuous production 
of welded tubing was perfected only 
after surmounting many obstinate 
problems. The welding itself is a 
difficult process because the welding 
current is free to flow around the 
tube with but a slightly higher re- 
sistance than the direct flow  be- 
tween electrodes across the joint which 
is being welded. The secret is in 
obtaining proper electrical contact be- 


and serves as instruction to cut the 
long lengths into a definite number 
of short pieces. These short pieces 
are counted by weight. As they are 
cut off they are placed on hand 
trucks and weighed. The total weight 
then is divided by the weight of one 
piece and the number is added to the 
tally which is watched for the com- 
pletion of the order. 


Jigs Speed Production 


With the tubing drawn and cut to 
specifications it appears to be a com- 
paratively simple job to build up the 
beds. For making joints the tubing 
is cut in miter boxes with saws in the 
same way that a carpenter uses his 
familiar miter box for cabinet work. 





Fig. 9—Care is used in wrapping and 


packing the beds for shipment so that 


they will arrive unmarred at destination 


tween the electrodes and the steel and 
in bringing the edges of the steel to- 
gether with a firm, uniform pressure. 
After leaving the welding dies the 
tubing is cooled with a spray of 
water before it enters one or more 
succeeding forming dies which pro- 
duce the desired cross section. For 
particularly complicated shapes two 
or even three passes are required to 
change it from the cylindrical form 
which always is used for welding. 


Cooled by Water Spray 


Plant orders call for a definite num- 
ber of pieces of tubing of specified 
lengths and shapes. The foreman of 
the tubing department figures the 
total length, adds 5 per cent for waste 
and gives the order to the operator of 
one of the machines, who then pro- 
ceeds to draw the specified amount 
of tubing. A copy of the original 
order goes to the cut-off department 
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Because of high production it has been 
found profitable to employ jigs and 
handling devices. 

The actual joining of the various 
parts to form the bed ends is done 
by welding in such a way that no 
seam is visible after the enameling is 
applied. A welder at work is shown 
in Fig. 1. 
work for this particular operation, is 
typical of many special jigs used in 
the welding department. It will be 
noted that the locking devices, which 
hold the various members in_ place, 
are adjusted quickly by thumb or 
hand nuts closing in slotted hinge 
pieces. 

An interesting operation in the 
prepartion of tubing is the bending 
and forming of radii. This is done on 
the revolving table of a special bend- 
ing machine. For most of the bends 
a straight piece is placed in this ma- 
chine and quickly bent to final form. 
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The jig, which holds the ~ 


For some sharp bends, however, two 
operations are necessary. For all 
bending, jointed mandrels are used 
inside of the tube to prevent its 
collapsing. The mandrels are flexible 
after the manner of the familiar 
wooden toy snakes, each section hav- 
ing the shape of the inside of the 
tube which is to be bent. As soon 
as a piece of straight tubing is placed 
in the bending machine, the mandrel 
automatically is pushed by a hydraulic 
plunger into the tubing to the point 
where the bend is to be made. 

Wherever possible a bed is designed 
in such a way as to facilitate the 
work of assembling and welding. This 
is illustrated in the familiar design 
shown in Fig. 2. Here the various 
parts are assembled without welding, 
the whole unit being held together by 
the spring action of the outer tube 
member. The center panel, of course, 
has been previously assembled by 
welding. After the unit has been put 
together in the manner shown in the 
illustration, the various parts are se- 
cured firmly by tack welding. 


Angle Braces Form Support 


The bed ends, which are made of 
tubing, are supported in the completed 
bedstead by angle braces. These are 
some times castings but more often 
rolled steel. The joint between the 
solid brace and less solid tubing of 
the bed end is made firm by bolting 
through the tubing to a steel rein- 
forcing piece placed on the inside and 
extending some distance above and be- 
low the joint. The design of the mod- 
ern bed furnishes an excellent example 
of light weight and simple construc- 
tion made possible by the use of steel. 
Two slender angle braces hold the bed 
ends firmly in position, and have suf- 
ficient strength to support a weight 
of 200 pounds at their center. 

The Simmons company makes these 
braces and many other parts requir- 
ing unusual strength in its beds and 
springs out of high-carbon steel shapes 
which it rerolls from old railroad rails. 
This particular feature involves an 
unusual shipment which is almost of 
the order of the famous. coals to New 
Castle shipment. The company operates 
a large bar mill at San Francisco and 
at this mill rerolls from rails approxi- 
mately 400 tons of shapes and bars 
each month for the New Jersey plant. 
This tonnage of steel is shipped from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic coast 
through the Panama Canal. 

After assembling, the bed ends are 
painted and then hand grained. One 
end of the hand-grained operation is 
shown in Fig. 5. From the paint de- 
partment the bed ends go through an 
automatic baking process. They are 
placed on an overhead trolley which 
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earries them automatically into an 
elevator where a section at a time is 
hoisted into the oven. The pieces travel 
back through the oven and at the end 
are automatically lowered to the floor 
from which they started by a second 
elevator arrangement similar to the 
first. The temperature in the oven is 
held at. 330 degrees Fahr. and all 
bed ends are put through the process 
no matter what the painting procedure 
may have been. For some low-priced 
beds the pieces are painted by dip- 
ping into paint pits after which they 
are hung on an overhead trolley and 
allowed to drip into an inclined pan 
as they move slowly forward. 

After final inspection the beds are 
protected with excelsior and _ then 
wrapped for shipment. This opera- 
tion is shown in Fig. 9. The plant pro- 
duction averages from 1000 to 1500 
beds a day and as the average weight 
of the bedstead is approximately 50 
pounds, over 25 tons of steel a day or 
7500 tons a year is required. 


Modern Beds Completely Equipped 


Standard modern beds include a 
beadstead, a spring and a mattress, 
these parts now being made almost 
entirely of steel. The New Jersey 
plant of the Simmons company manu- 
factures from 1500 to 2000 springs a 
day. These are of two distinct designs 
known as the coil springs and the fab- 
ric spring, both being made of steel. 
The coil spring has a frame composed 
of slats and an angle frame piece. -The 
slats are riveted to the frame piece 
as shown in Fig. 7. A.close-set inter- 
locked mat of helical springs is built 
up on the slats. The notches on the 
slats for supporting the springs are 
visible in the illustration. The coil 
springs are made of wire on ingenious 
machines which automatically form the 
helixes and in some cases automatical- 
ly interweave these with small coiled 
longitudinal springs. 

One point in the assembling of open 
coil springs is shown in Fig. 8. These 
springs in process travel along an 
endless belt between two rows of as- 
semblers. Each man has one specific 
job to do on each spring and his rate 
is set by the speed of the endless belt 
which for the design shown in the il- 
lustration is one spring completed each 
minute. It will be noted that the 
small helical springs, which are be- 
ing assembled, are stocked in conven- 
ient overhead trays. These trays are 
supplied with small springs by over- 
head pipe conveyors which terminate 
in the spring department on the floor 
above. 

Frame pieces are made by cutting, 
forming and riveting straight angles. 
Tee forming is done cold on heavy 
presses and much of the assembling is 


by means of cold riveting as shown in 
Fig. 6. 

Nearly all of the high-carbon steel 
parts are normalized at about 550 de- 
grees Fahr. The length of time the 
pieces are held at this temperature de- 
pends upon the size of the piece and 
the effect desired. The springs as a 
rule are held for about 15 minutes 
while frame pieces are held for an 
hour or more. 


Coils Used In Mattresses 


For many years steel coil springs 
have been used on the interior of a 
mattress to give added resilience and 
comfort. Now, however, the Simmons 
company with its so-called “beauty 
rest” mattress has replaced practically 
all of the mattress material with small 
steel coils. Each coil is a unit in it- 
self about 2 inches diameter and 6 
inches deep. 

In the assembly of the necessary 
springs into a complete mattress, each 
is set into a small muslin pocket and 
the pockets then sewed together. In 
this way there is no actual contact be- 
tween the metal of one spring and that 
of another and it is this feature that 
gives the softness. In order to lower 
the cost of construction of these new 
matresses, elaborate automatic ma- 
chines have been designed and built. 
In one such single machine the wire 
springs are formed and cut off. and 
the muslin pockets formed long strips. 
and sewed. The springs are inserted 
one in each pocket, the pockets are 
then sewed. Toward the end of the 
machine the springs are turned into 
corect position by a flapping device, 
filling the pocket with the correct num- 
ber of small cylinders. 

The strips later are folded back and 
forth to form a complete mattress and 
the different folds then sewed together. 
Each mattress contains nearly 1000 
of the small steel springs. A _ light 
padding is placed on top of the mat of 
springs largely for looks since the 
springs need little protection for com- 
fort. 


Safe Working Conditions 
Are Maintained 


Considerable attention is given to 
the safety and welfare of the em- 
ployes at the new Monroe, Mich., sheet 
mill of the Newton Steel Co. Before 
a workman is hired he must pass a 
physical examination which is fol- 
lowed by a lecture on safety. In 
every department walkways _ are 
marked off and kept clear. Six sweep- 
ers on each turn are engaged in keep- 
ing the various departments clean and 
in removing any obstacles likely to 
cause an accident. In addition, the 
floors are washed daily, proper drain- 
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age and sewers having been provided 
to take care of this detail. Rarely is 
any scrap visible; the moment each 
sheet or pack of sheets is sheared the 
trimmings are chuted to the basement 
thus removing hazards and promoting 
safety. 

A doctor visits the mill daily for 
consultation and examination and a 
registered nurse is on duty at all 
times. Boxes containing stretchers 
are located at advantageous points 
throughout the mill. A benefit asso- 
ciation is maintained, each employe 
paying 80 cents a month; in case 
of sickness or an accident the em- 
ploye receives $2 for each day he is 
incapacitated within a period of four 
months. A safety contest is conducted 
between the employes of the Monroe, 
Mich., and Newton Falls, O., plants 
of the company. 


Purchasing Agents Plan 
Annual Meeting 


Discussions, roundtable meetings 
and addresses comprise the tentative 
program of the National Association 
of Purchasing Agents for the annual 
meeting of the group to be held at 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, June 16-19. 
Among the sessions to be held are 
groups on mining, smelting and re- 
fining, iron and steel, and an alloy 
steel meeting under the general com- 
modity session. Roundtable discus- 
sions are scheduled in the standardiza- 
tion of steel office equipment, and al- 
loy steels and their uses for chemical 
purposes while discussions will follow 
the majority of addresses. A partial 
list of the addresses pertaining to the 
iron and steel industry is as follows: 


MONDAY, JUNE 16 
“Alloy Steels,” by D. B. Robinson, vice presi- 
dent, National Association of Purchasing 
Agents, and purchasing agent, Tri-State Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
“What the Scrap Institute is Doing,” by Ben- 
jamin Schwartz, director general, Institute of 
Scrap Iron and Steel Inc., New York. 
“Tool Steel,” by Prof. John F. Keller, Purdue 
university, West Lafayette, Ind. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 18 

“Color Marking of Steel,” by E. H. Cordes, 
purchasing agent, Stacey Mfg. Co., Cincinnati. 

“Foundry Practices,” by J. W. Hargate, pur- 
chasing agent, Granite City Steel Works, St. 
Louis. 

“Alloy Steel from a Scrap Standpoint,” by 
H. G. Howell, director of research, Institute 
of Scrap Iron and Steel Inc., New York. 

“Selection and Classification of Coal,’’ by H. 
J. Rose, chairman of the technical commit- 
tee on scientific classification and assistant 
director of research, Koppers Co., Mellon in- 
stitute, Pittsburgh. 

“Nonferrous Ingot Metals,” by G. H. Clamer, 
president and general manager, Ajax Metal 
Co., Philadelphia. 


THURSDAY, JUNE 19 


“Testing—A consideration of Inspection and 
Material Study,’’ by E. T. Gushee, purchasing 
agent, Detroit Edison Co., Detroit. 


Detroit’s 320,000 wage earners were 
paid $535,000,000 in 1929 to turn out 
manufactured products worth $3,000,- 
000,000. 




















Transfer table which discharges the pipe into a quench tank or upon a conveyor table leading to 


the straightening rolls 


New Buttweld Pipe Mill Equipped 


with Regenerative Furnace 


Skelp Handled by Combination Transfer and Charging Car—Sizing Rolls 
Are of Overhung Type—Pipe Handled in 4-Ton Lifts 


and bending furnace design, 

drawbench mechanism and han- 
dling facilities are combined with re- 
finements of the most advanced stand- 
ard practice in buttweld pipe produc- 
tion in the new merchant pipe mill 
of Laclede Steel Co. at its Alton, IIl., 
works in the St. Louis industrial dis- 
trict. The new unit, operated by the 
parent organization under the name 
of the Laclede Tube Co., is designed 
to produce 45,000 tons of buttweld 
sizes annually with existing equip- 
ment. Provisions for another pro- 
duction line set-up, without adding to 
the present buildings, have been ar- 
ranged and this would double the 
present tubular output. 

In adding a tubemaking unit to its 
progressively expanding program of 
the last several years, Laclede Steel 
Co. has facilities for catering to a 


Gina be new features in heating 
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By F. B. Pletcher 


Associate Editor, Iron Trade Review 


classification of buyers in a_ wide- 
spread and important consuming ter- 
ritory. Its geographical position en- 
ables merchant pipe users in the 
South, in the Southwest, sections of 
the West and the southerly reaches 
of the North Central market area to 
be served. 


Many Sizes Available 


A broad assortment of merchant 
sizes is available, ranging from %- 
inch up. Skelp of typical standard 
bessemer and open-hearth analysis 
for pipemaking is used, and both 
standard and extra heavy pipe is pro- 
duced. Facilities enable the company 
to produce galvanized pipe and con- 
duit by the hot dip method. An 
enameling layout for producing hot 
baked enamel conduit also is provided. 

Two parallel buildings, 145 x 300 
feet, house the pipe plant. These 
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are connected by a center building at 
right angles, which is 45 x 180 feet. 
On either side of the center bay are 
leantos, 45 feet wide, which em- 
brace the length of the center bay. 
The west leanto houses the shop 
offices and power plant, and _ the 
east leanto the machine shop, steam 
plant, and a large pump for supplying 
water for testing. The unit thus 
forms the letter “H.” Both the legs 
and the cross bar of the “H” have 
crane spans of 105 feet each. This 
arrangement provides duplicate crane 
facilities; all crane rails are 30 feet 
high over foundations. The central 
bay has its main axis north and 
south, and contains the major part 
of the production equipment. The 
north leg of the “H” is the skelp 
warehouse and houses the clipping 
shear and furnace. 

With skelp storage space covering 
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the entire front of the north section, 
storage capacity for many weeks of 
production is available. Skelp is 
delivered to the storage by special 
trackage. From storage, the skelp 
is transferred by crane to the shears, 
furnished by the Toledo Machine & 
Tool Co., Toledo, O., where the ends 
are clipped for the welding bells. 
Thence it passes through the heating 
furnace, welding, sizing, straightening, 
testing, threading, galvanizing, and 
the other departmental _ sections, 
emerging at the warehouse and ship- 
ping end for movement to buyers and 
distributors or as finished pipe ready 
for storage. 


Furnace Is Regenerative 


Due to the unusual width of the 
hearth, 10% feet, the dimensions of 
the checker chambers and the design 
of the ports, the regenerative type 
furnace and its operations constitute 
an interesting feature of the equip- 
ment group. Quick action has been 
obtained in the functioning of the 
furnace. It has been found possible 
to heat 10 tons of skelp an _ hour, 
under proper reducing atmospheric 
conditions, and probabilities are seen 
of even further accomplishment. As 
a result of the checker chamber de- 
sign, the exhaust gases are cooled to 
an unusual degree. The furnace is 
practically 25 x 25 feet over-all dimen- 
sions. The checker chambers are 
narrow and deeper than the ordinary 
design. The chambers extend the 
distance of the sides of the furnace, 
while the depth is slightly less. The 
design of the furnace affords an in- 
crease in heating operations. The 
furnace is natural gas fired, the com- 
pany having a connection with the 





Discharge end of buttweld furnace showing telescopic-type skids and a portion 
of the drawbench 


new Mississippi River Fuel Co. gas 
main coming from the Louisiana fields 
and passing the Laclede Tube Co. 
property. 

The skelp is charged over the en- 
tire width of the furnace hearth by 
magnetic rolls. An unusual feature 
is the arrangement of the lay-down 
of skelp stock by which the charging 
car may easily be moved under stock 
piles, facilitating loading and saving 
labor. The charging car is of the 
standard design and was furnished by 
the Taylor-Wilson Mfg. Co., McKees 
Rocks, Pa. 


The chain of the drawbench is 





driven by a constant-speed motor. The 
bench has no gear box and to change 
speeds it is necessary to change gears, 
but this can be done during the regu- 
lar mill change-over. The drawbench 
and skids were built largely by the 
Laclede Steel Co. from the company’s 
own drawings, and in so far as possi- 
ble is of standard parts. 

A special design of sizing rolls has 
been developed. The rolls, adjacent 
to the drawbench and served by a 
trough and parallel skids, are of an 
overhung type. The single stand of 
sizing rolls is driven by a 20-horse- 
power motor. The roll-off plates were 





General view of buttweld unit. 
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Arrangements have been made for two lines of production instead of one as shown 
at the right of the furnace 
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designed by the Woodward Engineer- 
ing Co., Pittsburgh. The cooling rack 
taking the pipe from the roll-off 
plates was designed and built by 
the Laclede company. It delivers the 
tubular products by means of dogs 
to the cross-roll approach conveyor 
in one of two ways. They either roll 
down a structural-type skid table to 
the straightening rolls or are quenched 
in a tank built beneath the incline. 

From the quenching tank, the pipe 





saws. These are so arranged that 
standard lengths can be cut. Pro- 
visions have been made for the in- 
stallation of a center saw, which will 
permit conduit in the regular line of 
production to be cut. It has been 
found practicable to do this and keep 
well within standard tolerances, thus 
making it unnecessary to handle the 
conduit again before the threading op- 
eration. 
Threading 


equipment consists of 





Enameled conduit is handled in 4-ton lifts by racks suspended from a monorail 


again is picked up by conveyor chains 
and is delivered to the cross ap- 
proach conveyor. The rolls of the 
latter conveyor are driven through 
bevel gears, designed by the company 
and manufactured by the Fulton Iron 
Works Co., St. Louis. 


Rolls Driven by Special Motors 


The cross rolls, which perform the 
straightening operations, have a 
built-in reduction of the planetary 
type for the center-shift roller. The 
rolls are driven by two special motors 
of 7% horsepower each furnished by 
Crocker-Wheeler Co., Ampere, N. J. 
The various lengths of pipe are 
moved from the cross rolls by con- 
veyors and during their progress the 
irregular ends are cut off by circular 


eight standard Landis-type machines 
arranged in tandem formation. Seven 
are in production on the smaller pipe 
sizes, and one for cutting off and 
threading the larger sizes. The plan 
of the mill is such that pipe is de- 
livered in crane lifts from cradles at 
the end of the production line directly 
onto the threading machine racks or 
skids, and is delivered from the 
threaders directly to the warehouse, 
thus eliminating a transfer operation. 


The pickling tanks rest on timbers 
on a concrete floor which is covered 
with bismuthic material. The pickling 
floor slopes to a common drain. Seven 
25-foot pickling tubs comprise the 
cleaning facilities. All acid vats are 
filled by gravity from an outside stor- 
age tank through lines manifolded on 
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one end wall of the south bay. All 
steam and water lines also are mani- 
folded on this end wall so that the 
pickling department is clear of ob- 
structions. Steam lines are supplied 
from a 125-pound pressure boiler fur- 
nished by the Erie City Iron Works, 
Erie, Pa. 

Immediately adjacent to the pickling 
department is the galvanizing tank 
furnished by the Surface Combustion 
Co., New York. This is 25 feet 
long, 8 feet wide, and 4 feet deep, 
and is heated by natural gas through 
16 burners. A recording thermostatic 
control is employed. 

Galvanized products are taken from 
the galvanizing tank through a blow- 
ing ring over magnetic rolls set at 
an incline of about 45 degrees. At 
the end of the incline is a device 
which blows out the inside of the 
pipe automatically using compressed 
air at 90 pounds pressure. The pipe 
passing through the blowing ring is 
stripped for extraneous matter by 
compressed air, the outside and inside 
being cleaned simultaneously. The 
inclined conveyor, equipped with an 
automatic trigger, discharges the clean 
galvanized pipe upon a rack which in 
turn deposits it into cradles whence 
it is handled in crane lifts. 


Modern Equipment Used 


Enameling is done with modern 
equipment. A hydraulic dipping hoist, 
with a 12-foot stroke, travels on an 
overhead monorail and serves a dip- 
ping tank set in the ground. The 
enamel is circulated completely once 
every 2 to 3 hours, its temperature 
being closely controlled. Withdrawal 
of the work from this tank is slow, 
to permit the conduit to strip itself. 
The hoist elevates the work. at the 
rate of 10 feet in 30 minutes. Con- 
duit is enameled in 4-ton lifts by 
specially designed racks. The mono- 
rail system transfers the conduit from 
the tank chamber in a line to a 12 
x 20-foot drying oven and thence into 
the final baking chamber. When it 
was decided to produce both galvan- 
ized and enameled tubular products, 
the code of the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories virtually was used as a guide 
in the determining of the layout. The 
drying and baking, oven firing and 
control arrangements were installed 
under direction of the Paul Maehler 
Co., Chicago. 

Before leaving the mill, all the pipe 
products are subjected to internal 
hydrostatic pressure, ranging from 800 
to 1500 pounds. The pump for the 
testing was supplied by Aldrich Pump 
Co., Allentown, Pa. Samples also are 
taken at an inspection table to de- 
termine the flattening of the weld. 
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This is accomplished by a piston-type 
testing machine. 

Motive power is furnished by a 
motor-generator set of a 250 to 275- 
volt, 600-kilowatt generator and 2300- 
volt, 800 kilovolt-ampere, 900 revolu- 
tions per minute synchronous motor. 
Compressed air is furnished by a com- 
pressor built by Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp., New York. Cranes 
of 5-ton capacity were supplied by 
Shepard Niles Crane & Hoist Corp., 
Montour Falls, N. Y. Railroad facili- 
ties are ample in every respect. Both 
the receiving and shipping tracks are 
housed inside the building in their re- 
spective departments, and are served 
by the regular mill cranes, making 
for maximum handling speed. 

In the design and construction of 
the plant, the company sought to make 
use of local facilities wherever possi- 
ble in building and installing the 
equipment and appurtenances. St. 
Louis and Alton foundry products and 
equipment were utilized to an impor- 
tant extent, and a large amount of 
the machine work was done in the 
Laclede company’s own machine shop. 


Exhibit To Portray Forms 
of Mechanical Motion 


An exhibit embodying more than 
200 mechanical movements, machine 
models and combinations of driving 
mechanisms with models of automo- 
tive and other machinery is to be 
opened to the public May 13 by the 
Newark, N. J., museum of art, science 
and industry. The displays, recently 
acquired by the museum, will portray 
every form of motion in the models 
to be shown including transmission 
of power, measurement of power, gen- 
eration of power, hydraulics, manufac- 
turing, navigation, motion controlling 
devices, horological timing devices, 
and mining, mill and textile processes, 
a complete story of the world of 
mechanical motion. 


Detroit Foundry Group 
Elects Officers 


At the annual meeting of the De- 
troit Foundrymen’s association held 
Friday, May 2, James L. Mahon, 
American Car & Foundry Co.. was 
elected president for the coming year. 
Other officers were named as follows: 
Vice president, Peter W. Mulder, Al- 
mont Mfg. Co.; Almont, Mich.; secre- 
tary, W. J. Muhlitner, Great Lakes 
Foundry Sand Co.; treasurer, Fred A. 
Cowan, Warner R. Thompson Co. The 
following were elected members of 
the executive board: Fred J. Walls, 


Wilson Foundry & Machine Co.; Harry 
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Rayner, Dodge Bros. Inc.; Baughan 
Reid, City Pattern Works; J. A. Moore, 
Acme Foundry Co.; Russell Scott, 
Packard Motor Co. Fred Erb, presi- 





dent of the American Foundrymen’s 
association, spoke briefly of the forth- 
coming convention which will be held 
in Cleveland, May 12-16. 


Grinding Effects Economies in 


Dressing High-Speed Tools 


ARKED savings in time and ex- 

pense in the dressing of high- 
speed tools have been effected by the 
Treadwell Engineering Co., Easton, 
Pa., by substituting grinding in place 
of hand forging. Both rough-turning 
and finishing tools, for both right hand 


Emery wheels are used to grind 


and left hand turning, and in sizes up 
to 1% x 2% inches, now are being 
ground to the correct shape instead 
of being forged in the smith shop. 


The company finds that it can grind 
1 x 2-inch tools in from 8 to 12 min- 
utes each, ready for hardening. In 
the smith shop, the time required for 
forging, was approximately half an 
hour for a tool of the above dimen- 
sions, after which it still was neces- 
sary to spend approximately 5 to 8 
minutes to rough grind the tool for 
hardening. 

In the smith shop, the work took the 
time of a smith and his helper and 
the equipment comprised an oil fire 
and a forging machine. In grinding, 
the time of only one man is required 
and the equipment is restricted to one 
grinding machine, so that the over- 
head expense in grinding is much less 
than in the hand forging method of 
dressing. Smaller tools are ground 
with even greater saving than indi- 
cated above for 1 x 2-inch tools, be- 


cause the small tools may be ground 
much more rapidly than the large 
tools. 

Grinding, the Treadwell company has 
found, can be done profitably with 
tools up to 1% x 2% inches. Larger 
sizes begin to give difficulty because 





high-speed tool steel to correct shape, the 
tools formerly being hand forged. Some of the tools after dressing are shown 
on the machine 


it is hard for the workman to hold 
the larger tools up against the wheel. 
This does not present much of a prob- 
lem, however, because 95 per cent 
of the high-speed tools used at the 
plant are of dimensions smaller than 
1% x 2% inches. 

The forging method of dressing has 
not been entirely eliminated for the 
reason that special shapes still have 
to be forged. All of the ordinary 
rough-turning and finishing tools, such 
as square nose, right and left side 
tools, are ground. 


For grinding these tools, bakelite 
bond wheels of No. 16 grain and grade 
T6, are employed. They are 3 inches 
thick and 20 inches in diameter and 
are mounted on a high-speed double 
grinding machine operated at 9000 
surface feet per minute by a 15-horse- 
power motor. Expense of replacement 
of wheels is reported to be negligible 
because the rate of wear of the wheels 
on this work is slow if they are given 
proper handling. 





Standardization Again Main Topic 
of Gear Makers’ Meeting 


Fourteenth Annual Spring 

Meeting Held in Cincinnati, May 

1-3 — Four Technical Papers 
Featured 


ITH standardization again the keynote, the 
WV arnerican Gear Manufacturers’ association 

held its fourteenth annual meeting at Hotel 
Gibson, Cincinnati, May 1-3. The meeting was char- 
acterized by an interesting program of papers and 
addresses as well as good attendance. Routine busi- 
ness consumed a part of the first session during 
which the Hartford Special Machinery Co., Hartford, 
Conn., was accepted as a new member. Committee 
reports indicated progress being made by the various 
groups which are conducting work involving stand- 
ardization and gear nomenclature. 

The third general session was taken up partly by 
the election of four members to the executive com- 
mittee for a period of three years. A. A. Ross, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., West Lynn, Mass.; W. G. Jones, 





New Officers for Association 

Selected — Committees Active 

in Continuing Various 
Researches 


A. F. Cooke, vice president, Gears & Forgings Inc., - 


Pittsburgh, and retiring president of the associa- 
tion were re-elected, and F. W. England, _IIli- 
nois Tool Co., Chicago, was elected a new member. 
At a meeting of the executive committee following 
the Friday morning session new officers of the asso- 
ciation were chosen. They are: President, B. F. 
Waterman, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence, 
R. I.; first vice president, E. W. Miller, Fellows Gear 
Shaper Co., Springfield, Vt.; second vice president, 
John Christensen, Cincinnati Gear Co., Cincinnati. 
W. G. Jones, was re-elected treasurer and T. W. 
Owen, Cleveland, continues as secretary. 

Although the convention for the most part was 
highly technical, several diversional features were 
provided, including a luncheon, an informal banquet 








W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Co., Chicago; and 


and plant inspection trips. 


Gear Nomenclature Symbols Still Indefinite 


MONG papers inciting lengthy 
discussion was that on “Gear 


Nomenclature Symbols.” In the 
absence of A. H. Candee, Gleason 
Works, Rochester, N. Y., who pre- 
pared the material, D. T. Hamilton, 
Fellows Gear Shaper Co., Springfield, 
Vt., and chairman of the nomenclature 
committee, read the paper before the 
convention. 

In the introduction Mr. Candee set 
forth that “the symbols for gear terms 
adopted by the American Gear Manu- 
facturers’ association in October, 1926, 
have failed to receive general ap- 
proval, especially outside of the asso- 
ciation, and have continued to be dis- 
cussed and criticized up to the present 
time.” The object of his paper, he 
explained, was to present for con- 
sideration a system of gear symbols 
of the type used in other branches of 
engineering. 

Two different ideas have been ad- 
vanced regarding the intended pur- 
pose of gear symbols, according to 
Mr. Candee. “The first is that symbols 
are for use in formulas in technical 
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literature such as text books, engi- 
neering handbooks, articles and papers 
and in representing and recording cal- 
culations performed by an _ engineer 
or designer. The second idea of the 
purpose of gear symbols is that they 
may be used in correspondence, speci- 
fications, orders, informations on shop 
drawings, etc.” 


Two Groups Interested 


Two different groups of workers 
which may be classified as_ technical 
and commercial are interested in these 
two purposes of symbols, and the in- 
terests of these two groups apparent- 
ly are so different that the type of 
symbols meeting the requirements of 
one manufacturer is not acceptable to 
the other. 


Only two types of gear symbols 
need to be adopted, according to Mr. 
Candee. First, single letter symbols 
with subscripts and second, multiple 
letter combinations as represented by 
the present American Gear Manufac- 
turers’ association system. In out- 
lining his reasons for adopting single 
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letters with subscripts, Mr. Candee 
declared that they represent the “uni- 
versal language of mathematics” as 
found in all mathematical, scientific 
and engineering literature. There can 
be no serious question that the use 
of such symbols is the recognized cur- 
rent practice, he said. 


In the spirited discussion which fol- 
lowed A. A. Ross, said the paper was 
valuable and contained much construc- 
tive criticism but to an extent was 
incomplete. Prof. George M. Bartlett, 
Purdue university, Lafayette, Ind., 
spoke in favor of single letter symbols. 
W. H. Himes, Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., ex- 
plained that the paper could not be 
dismissed without some consideration. 
He favored sponsoring one set of 
nomenclature. However, until some 
further action is taken, present Ameri- 
can Gear Manufacturers’ association 
abbreviations or symbols will remain 
in the formulas in reports and other 
work. 


A paper, “Load and Speed Condi- 
tions of Worm Gear Drives,” was read 























by Emil Dukes, chief engineer, Gears 
& Forgings Inc., Cleveland. The first 
part of this paper was presented be- 
fore the semiannual convention in 
Philadelphia last October. In speak- 
ing of the first part of the paper, Mr. 
Dukes made reference to the fact that 
in order to analyze correctly tests con- 
ducted with worm gearing, it is neces- 
sary to derive a formula which will 
give the unit pressure as functions of 
the load and of the characteristics of 
the helical surfaces. 

Collaborating with I. P. Feeny, en- 
gineer of Congoleum Nairn Co., Mr. 
Dukes has derived formulas for con- 
tacts between plane and cylinder, and 
following these, between two cylinders. 
However, he has not as yet been able 
to finish the analysis of this equation 
between helical surfaces. This he ex- 





pects to present at the next meeting 
of the association. 

In conjunction with the organization, 
theoretical analysis tests have been con- 
tinued at the laboratories of Case School 
of Applied Science, Cleveland. The 
aim is to get data on tests conducted 
with single, double, triple and multiple 
gears. To supplement the presenta- 
tion of data, slides of curves plotted 
from the data were projected on a 
screen and from these the speaker 
analyzed and explained the tests. Test- 
ing apparatus also was shown. This 
included an_ electric dynamometer, 
rated at 30 horsepower, for furnishing 
and measuring the power unit. Con- 
nection between the dynamometer and 
the worm shaft was effected by means 
of a flexible coupling. Power was ab- 
sorbed and measured by a prony brake, 








with a 63-inch arm and 22-inch wheel. 

Some trouble was experienced in the 
selection of suitable friction material 
for the slow speeds and heavy pres- 
sures, but experimenting led to the 
use of a piece of canvas belt for this 
purpose, which was found satisfactory. 
The friction wheel was mounted on a 
short section of shaft, using anti- 
friction lineshaft hanger bearings and 
hangers. The brake assembly was 
mounted on a welded steel frame and 
a platform scale was used to measure 
the prony brake load. Speed was as- 
certained by a revolution counter and 
watch and the tachometer on the 
dynamometer was used only for indi- 
cating purposes. Temperature meas- 
urements were made with a standard- 
ized wire-type thermocouple used with 
a potentiometer. 


Favors Establishing Tool Research Fund 


ESEARCH will solve many of 
R the existing design and de- 

velopment problems in the ma- 
chine tool industry and for this work 
E. F. DuBrul, general manager, Ma- 
chine Tool Builders’ association, Cin- 
cinnati, advocates the establishment of 
a half million dollar research fund. 
This was one of the salient points 
brought out in his address on “The 
Outlook for New Developments in the 
Machine Tool Industry,” at the closing 
session of the convention. Progress 
is not rapid enough and because one 
builder does not improve his design 
until another has caught up with him 
the industrye lags. Tungsten carbide 
cutting tools have done much to aid 
new developments but even yet there 
is an inferiority in the machines on 
which the carbide tools are used. In 
many cases vibrations set up in the 
machine have caused the tool to break 
long before its utility was completely 
exhausted. 


Research in Slack Seasons 


The time to do research is during 
the slack season, Mr. DuBrul declared. 
When business is rushing there seldom 
is time to devote to developing new 
designs. With a research fund avail- 
able and the employment of designers 
who have no traditions to forget, he 
believes the machine tool industry 
would take a decided step forward. A 
lack of organization is another charac- 
teristic that has held it back. Al- 
though a basic industry and the sup- 
plier of the fundamental equipment 
from which other machines are pro- 
duced, it might be said that the ma- 
chine tool industry is the most poorly 
organized. The mechanical industry 


in virtually all phases lacks business 





acumen and in the past has been a 
poor merchandiser. 

A fundamental which will do a 
great deal toward giving added im- 
petus to development of machine tools 
is the transference of skill and in- 
telligence into design of units. Ma- 
chines are being sold today that re- 
quire muscular effort where a motor 
could be employed to accomplish the 
task. A study of types of gears to 
reduce noise will merit consideration 
in the outlook toward better equip- 
ment, Mr. DeBrul declared. 

Price cutting is one of the stumbling 
blocks in the industry. A one price 
policy to all is fair and when this is 
established among producers one of 
the dangerous factors in undermining 
business will have been overcome. He 
pointed to the need of a machinery 
council to co-ordinate the efforts of 
the machinery industry. Tariff ques- 
tions and other factors which constant- 
ly are confronting machinery manu- 
facturers could be handled more easily 
if a body of this nature were organized. 

While there has been development 
in the machine tool industry there 
still remains a great deal more to be 
done. This country needs more ma- 
chinery designed to lift the burdens 
of workmen. It remains for the in- 
dustry to supply them and to accom- 
plish this end even greater develop- 
ment coupled with far-sightedness and 
understanding must lead the way. 

Theory and operating principles of 
photo-electric cells were described by 
L. R. Koller, General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. Slides were shown 
to illustrate the important points 
brought out and to show applications, 
some of which are sorting, counting, 
operating control and light control. 
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Increase or decrease in the amount of 
light falling on the photo-electric tube 
causes the unit to respond. 

The proposed suggested standard 
for future design for worm gear 
nomenclature as submitted by W. H. 
Himes, chairman of the worm gear 
committee, was adopted. Prof. George 
M. Bartlett submitted the proposed 
American standard for transmission 
roller chains, sprockets and cutters. 
After it had been read and recom- 
mended as American Gear Manufac- 
turers’ association practice the pro- 
posal was adopted. This now is sub- 
ject to the final approval of the Amer- 
ican Standards association. 


Roller Chain Report Presented 


In outlining the scope of the roller 
chain report Prof. Bartlett said: 


“The roller chain to which this re- 
port relates is the type commonly 
used in power transmission on motor 
trucks, motorcycles, tractors, industrial 
machinery, machine tools and similar 
applications. The sizes and dimen- 
sions specified are for standard chains 
that are considered suitable for all 
useful chain applications. Adoption 
of the standard does not indicate that 
other chains will not be obtainable 
for use where they are required. It 
is recommended by the sectional com- 
mittee that the chain manufacturers 
be consulted before final selection of 
chain is made by users inasmuch as 
this report is subjected to periodic re- 
visions to conform with developments 
in the arts.” 


In presenting the report of the key- 
way committee R. B. Zerfey, Tool 
Steel Gear & Pinion Co., Cincinnati, 
chairman, explained that all work but 
keyway tolerances has been completed 
and this he suggested might be passed 
to the inspection department. 
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Making Better Reports 


Report Writing, by Carl G. Gaum 
and Harold F. Graves; cloth, 319 
pages, 6 x 9 inches; published by 
Prentice-Hall Inc., New York; supplied 
by Iron TRADE Review for $5, plus 
15 cents for postage; in Europe by 
Penton Publishing Co., Caxton House, 
London, for 25s, net. 


Increasing demand for reports on 
which action is based by executives 
calls for knowledge of forms and 
methods of report writing on the part 
of a larger number of persons. This 
book applies certain principles of com- 
position and rhetoric to the special 
field of the report and is intended to 
be helpful to inexperienced and less 
effective writers. The text advances 
progressively from the simple to the 
complex. 

Part II consists of specimen outlines 
and reports, with material suitable for 
examination and analysis. 

* * - 


Facts About the Five-Day Week 


The Five-Day Week in Manufactur- 
ing Industries, by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board Inc., New 
York; cloth, 69 pages, 6 x 9 inches; 
published by the Conference board, 
and is supplied by IRON TRADE REVIEW 
for $1.50, plus 15 cents for postage, 
and in Europe by the Penton Publish- 
ing Co. 416-17 Caxton House, 
Westminster, for 7s 6d, net. 


There has been considerable abstract 
discussion of the merits and demerits 
of the five-day week, but few facts 
have been available for manufacturers 
to use as a guide in deciding the 
question of a shorter work week. In- 
creasing attention has been given the 
subject since the Ford Motor Co. in 
1926 announced the adoption of a 
five-day week, and since Ford effi- 
ciency of operation is proverbial and 
the company’s product and price 
policy demand minimum unit costs 
others have sought to apply it to 
themselves. The Conference board’s 
survey represents a sincere effort to 
determine what results have followed 
the adoption of the plan. 

The total number of wage earners 
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employed by the 270 companies re- 
ported in its study to be operating 
on a permanent five-day schedule con- 
stituted about 2.6 per cent of the 
industrial wage earners in _ this 
country, and 80 per cent of this num- 
ber were employed by the Ford com- 
pany. Nevertheless, the survey was 
thorough, and discloses the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of- the sys- 
tem. The board does not base any 
conclusions on its findings, but leaves 
it to the individual employer to de- 
termine from the evidence submitted 
whether it is advisable for him to try 
this interesting experiment in adminis- 
trative policy. 

* * * 
Pioneering in Iron Ore 


Seven Iron Men, by Paul De Kruif; 
241 pages, 5% x 8% inches, cloth; 
published by Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
New York, and supplied by IRoNn 
TRADE REVIEW, Cleveland, for $3, plus 
15 cents for postage, and in Europe 
by Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., Cax- 
ton House, London, for 15s, net. 


Drama and tragedy in the lives 
of men who pushed to the frontiers 
and gave to America its tremendous 
iron ore resources in the Mesabi 
region have appealed to Paul De 
Kruif and in this history of the seven 
Merritt men he has given with fine 
discrimination and honesty as nearly 
the true story as can be gleaned from 
reliable sources. 

From the stubborn belief of Lewis 
Merritt, father of the Merritt boys, 
that plenty of iron ore could be 
found back of Duluth, though he 
never dreamed of the real treasure 
later uncovered, to the debacle in the 
panic of 1893, when ownership passed 
to Rockefeller and other’ eastern 
financiers, the story runs like a tale 
that is told. Dr. De Kruif paints it 
in warm colors, making it read like 
fiction rather than pure history. 

The stern, hardworking pioneer, 
ever intent on discovery, never drop- 
ping into luxury though means were 
at hand, the uncompromising fight 
for iron and the final turn of fate 
that takes from the discoverers by 
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the working of economic law the 
wealth they had uncovered, the calm, 
untroubled mother of these men of 
iron, all are parts of a drama of the 
greatest human interest. 

In contact with these pioneers were 
captains of industry whose names 
have become household words in the 
iron and steel industry. Sidelights on 
their methods as revealed in_ their 
dealings with the Merritts are of 
great interest. 

Incredulity on the part of mining 
experts and steelmasters might have 
discouraged further hunting for iron 
ore but the Merritts believed and 
acted on their faith, giving to the 
steel industry such a wealth of raw 
material as never had been dreamed. 
The book is a great contribution to 
the history of the industry. 


* * me 
Standards and Testing Methods 


Proceedings of the American Society 
for Testing Materials, Vol. 29, 1929, 
in two parts: 1937 pages, 6 x 9 inches, 
paper, cloth or half leather; pub- 
lished by the American Society for 
Testing Materials, Philadelphia, and 
supplied by IRoN TRADE REVIEW, 
Cleveland, for $12 in paper, $13 in 
cloth, and $16 in half leather plus 
15 cents for postage, and in London 
by the Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., 
Caxton House, Westminster, for £2 
9s 3d in paper; £2 18s 5d in cloth, 
and £3 5s 9d in half leather, postage 
extra. 


The first section, containing 921 
pages, is devoted to committee re- 
ports and tentative standards and 
includes the reports of such com- 
mittees as A-3 on cast iron; A-5 
on corrosion of iron and steel; A-10 
on  iron-chromium, iron-chromium- 
nickel and related alloys; B-2 on non- 
ferrous metals and alloys; B-3 on 
corrosion of nonferrous metals and 
alloys; B-5 on copper and copper 
alloys, cast and wrought, and B-7 
on light metals and alloys, cast and 
wrought. Submitted or revised ten- 
tative standards include those on 
chilled tread cast iron wheels and 
gray iron castings for valves, flanges 
and pipe fittings. Tentative revisions 




















of American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials standards include chilled cast 
iron wheels; chemical analysis of 
plain carbon steel; bronze bearing 
metal in ingot form, and chemical 
analysis of manganese bronze. In 
addition to the materials mentioned, 
changes in specifications for cement, 
lime, gypsum, concrete and clay prod- 
ucts; preservative coatings; petroleum 
products and lubricants; road mate- 
rials; coal; timber; waterproofing and 
roofing; insulating materials, etc., are 
given. 

Part II, containing 1016 pages, con- 
tains papers and discussions presented 
at the 1929 meeting. The volume 
contains 56 papers of which 11 relate 
to a symposium on the physical prop- 
erties of cast iron; 18 to other metals 
than cast iron; 7 to cement, con- 
crete, and brick; 12 to a symposium 


on mineral aggregates, and 8 to 
miscellaneous materials. The sym- 
posium on cast iron covered such 
subjects as static strength, elastic 


properties, fatigue testing, impact 
testing, wear testing, etc. The sec- 
tion devoted to metals includes data 
on steel forgings, reinforcing bars, 
corrosion of ferrous and nonferrous 
materials, fatigue testing, etc. Rate 
of hydration of cement clinker; com- 
pression test for portland cement; 
tests of powdered admixtures in con- 
crete, water absorption and pene- 
tratability of brick, ete., are described 
in the section devoted to cement and 
concrete and brick. 

The symposium devoted to current 
developments in mineral aggregates 
includes papers on methods of inspec- 
tion of mineral aggregates; fine ag- 
gregates in concrete, mortar and plas- 
ter, and bituminous mixtures; needed 
research on mineral aggregates, etc. 
Miscellaneous materials section con- 
tains papers on slate and related ma- 
terials; white pigment; turpentine; oil 
asphalt; a new method for testing 
the fire resistance of wood; and simi- 
lar topics. 


Canada in a Nutshell 


Canadian Trade Index, cloth, 884 
pages, 6% x 10 inches; published by 
the Canadian manufacturers associa- 
tion Ine., Toronto, and supplied by 
IRON TRADE REviEW for $6; in Europe 
by Penton Publishing Co. Ltd., 416-17 
Caxton House, Westminster, London, 
for 30s, net. 


The sixth annual issue of this direc- 
tory of Canadian industry is an en- 
largement of former compilations and 
far surpasses its predecessor publica- 
tion, issued at irregular intervals. A 
special feature is inclusion of a 54- 
page special export section provided 
by the department of trade and com- 
merce of the Dominion government. 
The aim of the publishers, well accom- 
plished, is toe provide all buyers of 
Canadian manufactured goods, _ in 
whatever country they may be, with 
a dependable list of articles made in 
Canada and the names of manufac- 
turers producing them. The lists are 
complete and well arranged. 


Process Eliminates Black Annealed Stickers 


Hut 


NDER a _ method of 

treating black plate, de- 
veloped by the American 
Sheet & Tin Plate Co., 
stickers and opening labor 
at cold mills have been eli- 
minated. The illustration at 
the right shows the condition 
which existed on a cold mill 
before the use of the treat- 
ing process. A total of 26 
men was required to operate 
the seven stands of cold 

rolls 
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LEDGING has been eli- 

minated under the new 
process with the result that 
a much higher percentage of 
prime plate is fed into the 
cold mills. The illustration 
at the left shows the con- 
dition after treating was 
inaugurated. Fourteen men 
operate the seven cold mills. 
The Wean Engineering Co. 
Inc., Warren, O., is licensed 

to market the process 





Fig. 1—Complete fabrica- 
tion of fan by are weld- 
ing process was 


plished in 80 


accom- 
minutes 


Fabricates 


ROBABLY no line of mechancial 
P eccigmes: in use today constant- 

ly undergoes the same _ severe 
strain and stress as road building ma- 
chinery and contractors’ equipment. 
According to J. F. Lincoln, president, 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, many 
manufacturers of this equipment are 
employing arc-welded steel construc- 
tion which furnishes a means of fab- 
ricating these machines to give them 


Fig. 2—Dump truck fabricated of steel sections 
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Carriage bolts were used 

to connect those parts of 

plow which are subject 
to replacement 


VUUTEETALTE TT a 


Road Building Units 
by Arc Welding Process 


strength and rigidity, and resistance 
to shock. The process joins the steel 
parts by fusing them together, making 
the machines one homogeneous unit 
of steel, with the joints as strong as 
the metal they join. 

A few years ago road work and 
structural fabrication was confined to 
the months of the year when weather 
conditions were more or less ideal. To- 
day, however, roads are being built 
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and structures erected in all parts of 
the country throughout the entire 
year. Modern construction machinery, 
therefore, must meet various climatic 
conditions. 

Probably one of the widest applica- 
tions of are welding in the construc- 
tion of contractors’ equipment is found 
in the building of truck bodies es- 
pecially those of dump-truck type. The 
body of the dump truck manufactured 


: 
NY 
“ToS LSE EN REA SRNR! 


Fig. 3—Arc welded crushing and screening plant 








Airs, 




















by the Galion Allsteel Body Co., Galion 
O. and shown in Fig. 2 is fabricated 
of standard steel shapes, with all per- 
manent connections and _ operating 
mechanism are welded. Joints that are 
not permanent are bolted for easy dis- 
mantling of parts. Another example 
of a dumping unit, built by the 
Hughes-Keenan Co., Mansfield, O., 
may be seen in Fig. 5. An example 
of a cement mixing machine, manufac- 
tured by the American Cement Ma- 
chine Co. Inc., Keokuk, Iowa, is shown 
in Fig 4 and a crushing and screening 
plant for gravel preparation, built by 
the Diamond Iron Works, Minneapolis 
in Fig. 3. The snow plow, Fig. 1, built 
by the Construction Machinery Co., 
Waterloo, Iowa, is fabricated of 10- 
gage steel sheets and is are welded 
except where possible replacement of 
parts makes it necessary to use bolts. 
The fan of the plow, 42 inches di- 
ameter and 12 inches deep, was arc 
welded in 1 hour and 20 minutes. 


Modern ‘Trains Provide 
All Conveniences 


Following the modern trend of pro- 
viding every possible convenience for 
patrons, the new deluxe Boston to 
New York train of the New York, 
New Haven and Hartford railroad, 
named “The Yankee Clipper,” is 
equipped with all the latest machinery 
and appointments which might con- 
tribute to the comfort, luxury and 
service of the rolling stock. 

Specially built by the Pullman Co., 
Chicago, the cars and diners used on 
the two trains are said to comprise 
the finest day trains in America. All 
of the cars are named after famous 
clipper ships. 

Among innovation embodied in the 
train are special types of windows in 
the sunroom car; an ice-making plant 











Fig. 5—Dumping unit showing the welds and electric rivets which join the 
various members 


and 100 per cent mechanical refrigera- 
tin in the diners, possessed by no other 
railroad in the United States; ma- 
hogany and satin-wood inlaid furni- 
ture in the diners; special carpets, 
draperies, lighting fixtures and deco- 
rations in all cars; ship’s clocks in 
keeping with the name of the trains 
and the cars; the newest in heating 
and ventilating devices; Colonial type 
interiors; and roller bearings on all 
cars, 


New Bulletin Discusses 
Deoxidation of Steel 


Another of the series of bulletins 
concerned with the physical chemistry 
of steelmaking has been published by 
Carnegie Institute of Technology, the 
bureau of mines, and mining and 
metallurgical advisory boards known 


Fig. 4—Cement 
miner 
structed 

welding 


con- 


by are 
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as bulletin 46, “Deoxidation of Steel 
with Aluminum”, by C. H. Herty Jr., 
physical chemist, and G. R. Fitterer, 
associate metallurgist, both of the 
bureau of mines, and J. M. Byrns, re- 
search fellow, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology Pittsburgh. 


This new bulletin reports the labora- 
tory studies of the deoxidation of steel 
with aluminum. This study is soon to 
be followed with data from open- 
hearth furnaces on deoxidation with 
aluminum. This series of booklets, the 
results of which may be correlated, 
are bulletins 34, 36, 38 and the latest 
46, including investigations of the 
solubility of iron oxide in iron, deoxi- 
dation with silicon and aluminum and 
the practical results of these tests. 
Bulletin 46 may be obtained from the 
mining and metallurgical advisory 
boards, Pittsburgh, for $1. 


Manufacturers Accept 
Standard Arbor Holes 


Representative manufacturers and 
users of circular saws and grinding 
wheels used on portable electric hand- 
saws met recently at the bureau of 
standards, Washington, and _ unani- 
mously recommended to the industry 
shapes and sizes of arbor holes. The 
recommendations, which are offered for 
voluntary acceptance by the division 
of simplified practice, will come into 
use Jam. 1, 1930, as standard practice. 
The shapes recommended are, for 
grinding wheels—round, for saws— 
round or round with flat sides. The size 
of the holes was recommended as 1%4- 
inch diameter, with 1 inch cross flats 
where flattened sides are used. 
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New Models, Mostly Eights, Mildly Aid Auto Output 


Ford Suet ‘9000 Daily; Water a Start Well 


DETROIT, May 6 


HE parade of midyear automo- 

bile models is forming and, be- 

cause of the apathetic retail 
market, it promises to start earlier 
and be longer than usual. 

First in the procession is the new 
Willys eight, companion car to the 
low-price Willys six introduced early 
in the year. It is now being dis- 
tributed. 

Plymouth, early this year reduced 
in price to be almost competitive with 
Ford and Chevrolet, is putting a 
larger four-cylinder motor in a body 
quite similar to the new Chrysler six. 
Some believe the proposed Plymouth 
eight has merely been delayed, and not 
abandoned. 

Chrysler is ordering material for 
what appears to be two straight 
eights, apparently destined to replace 
all of its sixes except the new low- 
price model. The rumor persists that 
the larger Chrysler eight will be front 
wheel drive. Chrysler and its subsid- 
iaries, incidentally, appear to be re- 
turning to more conventional radiator 
profiles. 

ee @ 
UICK has practically ceased pro- 
duction of its sixes and by late 
May will be starting on the new 
eights — probably overhead valve 
straight eights.. 

Marquette, not in production for a 
number of weeks, is slated to disap- 
pear both as a name and a car, it is 
understood, and there will be three 
series of Buick eights. Ordinarily the 
new Buicks are not out until late 
July, but this year they probably 
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will be introduced close to July 1. 

Hupp is bringing out a_ small 
straight eight, to be made at its 
Detroit plant. Peerless is working 
on plans for its axle-less front wheel 
drive model. The Reo line appears un- 
dergoing an overhauling. 


Ford is expected to go through 
1930 with no mechanical changes other 
than the usual adoption of small im- 
provements from time to time. Briggs 
body started May 1 on a new four 
passenger sport coupe for Ford. 

There is a rumor that one of the 
high-price builders will bring out a 
sixteen, and that a V-12 is a possi- 
bility this year. The production of a 
light car to compete with the Austin 
bantam, by one of the larger Detroit 
manufacturers, also is rumored. 

As a result of the merger of the 
Kissel Motor Car Co., Hartford, Wis., 
with the New Era Motors Inc., the 
former will build a front wheel drive 
car. 

* * * 

ORD, Chevrolet and Chrysler, as 

for a number of weeks, continue 
to expand their operations. Hudson- 
Essex and Oakland-Pontiac have defi- 
nitely retreated to lower levels. Other 
makers, as a whole, are practically 
unchanged or have made slight gains. 

Despite the shorter month, April 
is believed to have topped the March 
output of 401,378 passenger cars and 
trucks. The expectation is general 
that May will be the fifth consecutive 
month to record improvement. 

Unquestionably, automobile produc- 
tion is moving upward slowly, yet so 
unbalanced is the situation that 
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barring Ford, Chevrolet and in lesser 
degree Chrysler, it would appear 
that the rest of the industry has 
eased off. Ford is doing a good 45 
per cent of all the automobile busi- 
ness of the country, and Ford and 
Chevrolet together 65 to 70 per cent. 

For the next 60 days the introduc- 
tion of new models and the stocking 
of dealers will supply considerable 
momentum. Meanwhile, dealers’ stocks 
of new and used cars are becoming 
more conservative. 

Detroit is not speculating in auto- 
motive stocks to any extent, and cur- 
rent earnings statements are poor, yet 
there is a profound conviction that 
when the next good automotive year 
rolls around—which may be 1931 or 
1932—Chrysler, Hudson, General Mo- 
tors and a few other automotive com- 
mon stocks will look cheap at today’s 
prices. 

* * & 

N EACH of two recent days Ford 

has assembled 9200 or more mo- 
tors. The April schedule of 198,000 
units was achieved, and for May the 
goal is identical, minus the interrup- 
tion of Memorial day. Ford is work- 
ing 5 days a week, two shifts in all 
departments and three in some. In the 
past two weeks Ford has increased 
his production about 8 per cent. 

Chevrolet has gone from 4700 daily, 
two weeks ago, to 4800 to 4900, on a 
5-day week basis. Its April production 
was about 110,000 units. For May a 
schedule of 125,000 units was planned, 
but this has now been pared down to 
about 115,000. Chevrolet is devoting 
more effort to the export market, and 














ee 


its light truck business is an increas- 
ing proportion of its total. The com- 
paratively good financial showing made 
hy General Motors in the first quar- 
ter is ascribed almost wholly to 
Chevrolet. 

* * * 
UDSON-ESSEX production drags 
at 3% days a week, averaging 

about 800 units daily. It curtailed its 
executive staff recently. 

Oakland-Pontiac is operating 4 to 
4% days weekly, making 500 Pontiacs 
and 200 Oaklands daily. It has ex- 
perienced considerable foundry diffi- 
culty this year. 

Oldsmobile-Viking is making a good 
showing, now being at 450 units daily, 
the same as Buick. Chrysler is up to 
550 Chryslers and 400 Plymouths daily, 
5 days a week. Other schedules, also 
based on a 5-day week, are: Willys, 
550; Reo, 125; Packard, 125; Graham, 
325; Hupp, 34; Cadillac-LaSalle, 100; 
Dodge, 550; Nash, 400; and Stude- 
baker, 300. 

ORD’S reorganized sales depart- 

ment has lengthened the discounts 
granted to dealers. Those taking 50 
cars or less a year get 17% per 
cent; 51 to 100 cars, 18 per cent; 
101 to 150 cars, 19 per cent; 151 to 
500 cars, 20 per cent; over 500 cars, 
21 per cent. 

In the United States the automobile 
industry, including Ford, has _ been 
operated on a strictly cash basis. In 
effect, the manufacturer gets cash 
when the car rolls off the assembly 
line. This is in contrast to the strenu- 
ous efforts being made to extend 
credit to retail purchasers. 

In England Ford is now granting 
90 days’ credit to his dealers, and 
there is some speculation more liberal 
treatment of dealers in the United 
States is indicated. 

ee 

OME of the new midyear models 

may feature the new corrosion- 
resisting steels. All manufacturers 
are watching the Ford experiment 
closely, and not a few are now using 
the new steels for small exposed 
bright parts. 

The transition with Ford was com- 
paratively easy because he has nc 
chromium plating plant to scrap. For 
others, this presents a problem. 

Chevrolet has been doing consider- 
able experimentation with a radiator 
shell formed from strip, the width of 
the strip being twice that of the 
radiator shell. Ford, on the other 
hand, has been stamping his shells 
from sheets. The windshield stan- 


chions on some Ford models are now 
rustless steel. 

Ford’s daily requirements of the 
new type of steel, on a daily assembly 











basis of about 9000 cars, is 55 to 60 
net tons. Tonnage shippers of the 
steels into the Detroit district include 
Republic, Allegheny, Crucible, Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate, Ludlum and 
Superior. Empire and Newton also 
have shipped in some material, but 
largely in an experimental way. 
* * * 

ATER shipments of finished steel 

and pig iron to the Detroit dis- 
trict and scrap out of it are starting 
the season at a much higher level than 
anticipated. The Bethlehem, Illinois, 
Interstate and Donner companies all 
have shipped one or more cargoes of 
finished material to Detroit. 

A heavy movement of sheet bars 
from Chicago to the two sheet mills 
in this district is in prospect. Con- 
siderable pig iron is slated to be 
shipped by water to the General 
Motors foundry at Saginaw, Mich. 
Ford has 5000 tons of silvery iron to 
come in from Buffalo. 

A Cleveland foundry formerly do- 
ing considerable work for General 
Motors is shipping some unfinished 
castings to Saginaw by water. 

The new mileage freight rates in 
effect May 20 reduced transportation 
charges from all districts to Detroit 
in about the same proportion, thus 
largely preserving present relation- 
ships. The rates from Detroit mills 
to Michigan destinations are, on the 
whole, reduced more than the rates 
from Pittsburgh, Chicago, Cleveland 
and Youngstown to Detroit. 

Water rates from Buffalo and Chi- 
cago to Detroit average 15 cents per 
100 pounds, and from Cleveland about 
10 cents. The distance from Buffalo is 
half that from Chicago, but the latter 
usually loads full cargoes. A compari- 
son of the new mileage rates to De- 
troit, in cents per 100 pounds, are: 


To Detroit from: 
Proposed rate Present rate 


Pittsburgh 


IIE deat tndeenssixtesuosacssstncdsetkvins 25 27% 

Youngstown, 0. .........ccccssssseees 23 261% 

ES EEE I 20 23% 

PAPI, Ts iscstssesccccodecpives 221% 26% 
* * * 


NE OF the two Hanna blast fur- 
nace stacks at Zug Island was 
to be rebuilt and enlarged this quarter, 
to provide hot metal for the six open- 
hearth steel furnaces at the new Great 
Lakes Steel Corp. plant at Ecorse, 
but this is being delayed, possibly 
until next year. For one reason, the 
Great Lakes plant will not require hot 
metal as soon as originally planned. 
It is also understood that the con- 
struction of open-hearth furnaces at 
the Monroe plant of the Newton Steel 
Co. has been delayed for some time. 
The American Rolling Mill Co. need 
not make a decision for some months 
on its option on 207 acres between 
Detroit and Monroe. 
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Michigan Steel Corp., however, is 
ready to proceed with an expansion 
program that will increase the utiliza- 
tion of much of its current equipment. 


s* ¢ #8 


ADILLAC plans to seek engine 

business in the marine field, and 
there is the possibility of adapting its 
V type motor for airplanes. Packard 
for a number of years has been in- 
terested in the-aviation field, having 
recently perfected a diesel engine. 
Chrysler for some time has been sell- 
ing to the marine field. Last season 
the final type of Essex four motor was 
bringing $100 in the St. Clair Flats 
for motorboat use. 


* * * 


RAHAM has its body plant at 

Evansville, Ind., practically at 
capacity, making 250 units daily. . . 
Cadillac has made 1250 of its V-six- 
teen model since Jan. 1 and has about 
1000 unfilled orders. . .Any Ford em- 
ploye found drinking in his home or 
in a “blind pig” is to be discharged 
. . -Production of the Austin bantam 
car starts about May 15, with a sched- 
ule of 500 a day set for September... 
Fleetwood Body Corp., making deluxe 
bodies, has moved its plant from Fleet- 
wood, Pa., to a Fisher Body building 
in Detroit. 


Four Mine Molybdenum 


Four companies produced molyb- 
denum ore in the United States dur- 
ing 1929, the Climax Molybdenum 
Co. at Climax, Colo., the Molybdenum 
Corp. of America at Sulphur Gulch, 
near Questa, N. Mex., the Southern 
Copper Mining Co. at Helvetia, Ariz., 
and the Minerals & Metals Corp., near 
Sahuarita, Ariz., according to data 
collected by the United States bureau 
of mines, department of commerce. 

In 1929 a total of 419,400 short 
tons of ore was milled, yielding 3854 
tons of concentrates, carrying from 
75.40 to 88.33 per cent molybdenum 
sulphide. In addition, a small ton- 
nage of ore carrying 16 per cent of 
molybdenum sulphide was _ produced 
and sold without milling. The metal- 
lic molybdenum content of the con- 
centrates and ore so produced was 
4,020,607 pounds, an increase of 17 
per cent over 1928. Shipments of con- 
centrates and ore from the mines con- 
tained an equivalent of 3,904,648 
pounds of elemental molybdenum 
valued, more or less arbitrarily, at 
$2,259,000 at the mines. 


Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. purchased 
the steamer H. F. Biack from Don- 
ner Steamship Co., Buffalo, giving it 
22 ships. 
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Sees Merit in Plan for Economic 


Commission on Prosperity 


Steel Founders’ Society Executive Believes Recommendations Are Prac- 


tical but Embody Some Difficult Points To Be Overcome 


By Granville P. R ogers 


Managing Director, Steel Founders’ Society of America Inc. 


all industries, Charles F. Abbott, executive di- 

rector, American Institute of Steel Construction 
Inc., New York, recently proposed the creation of an 
economic commission on business prosperity composed 
of leaders in the fields of finance, industry; law, trans- 
portation, labor and economics. This commission would 
investigate and determine the causes for lack of profits 
and would make certain recommendations and sugges- 
tions necessary to bring about proper interpretations 


a PROMOTE reasonable profits and prosperity for 


of existing laws controlling business. Mr. Abbott out- 
lined his plan on Page 57 of the April 24 issue of 
IRON TRADE REVIEW. 

Prior to publication of this article, Mr. Abbott had 
explained the plan to Granville P. Rogers, managing 
director of the Steel Founders’ Society of America, 
and invited him to express his opinion of it. The 
accompanying article, therefore, taken from the society’s 
monthly publication, The Steel Founder, presents Mr. 
Rogers’ comments and commendations. 








vanced thinking along these eco- 
nomic lines has merit and much 
that is practical; combined, however, 
with some difficult points. 
The cycle as I see it is: 
1. Prosperity—dependent upon 
2. Buying power—dependent upon 
3. Full employment —dependent 
upon 
4. Operations at a_ profit—which 
brings 
5. Prosperity. 


J v0 of the opinion that your ad- 


It is evident the most important of 
these is operations at a profit, both in 
industry and agriculture, because the 
rest follow naturally; but we cannot 
have operations at a profit so long 
as destructive competition and waste- 
ful distribution methods run_ un- 
checked and are fed continually by 
the surplus capacities. This is where 
your suggested National Trade council, 
if sponsored or approved by the gov- 
ernment, but headed by strong men, 
leaders in the fields of finance, indus- 
try, law, transportation, labor and 
economics, would be useful. It should 
have in my judgment, as part of its 
membership, the directing head of 
every trade organization in this coun- 
try and should work through them 
to foster efficient production and dis- 
tribution methods, closer knowledge of 
costs and reasonable control of sales 
without profit. 

The council must sell the govern- 
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ment on the unrecognized fact that 
uncontrolled competition is destruc- 
tive to prosperity. The government 
must revise its attitude and aid in 
strengthening our industries to meet 
foreign subsidized cartel competition 
and permit the free interchange of 
trade information on price structures 
and other competitive problems. Over- 
capacity also must be controlled by 
the individual trade associations, 
backed by some authoritative and legal 
police powers which would be re- 
spected by industrial enterprises. 


Full Co-operation Essential 


Trade organizations which are so 
loosely put together that they cannot 
function effectively or co-operate with 
the council (such perhaps as_ the 
highly secretive chemical industry), 
could be brought into line eventually 
by withholding constructive relief until 
they saw the light. 

Under the constitution of the United 
States, any group of men has a right 
to go into any legal business without 
restraint. We recognize this, but we 
also recognize the safety of the capital 
they invest and the continued employ- 
ment of their workers at living wages 
demand an adequate profit on their 
operations. The individual concern 
faces many perils but collectively 
grouped in a trade organization, backed 
by a National Trade council and func- 
tioning along the lines indicated, can 
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be directed largely toward better re- 
sults. 

In my judgment your plan is a 
most progressive step urgently needed 
by all of our industries to stabilize 
industrial and business conditions in 
this country. Eventually it should be 
carried even further to embrace the 
civilized world because our huge pro- 


duction machine cannot run at maxi- . 


mum if foreign markets become disor- 
ganized and our large export volume 
is cut down periodically. 


Industrial relief is just as pressing 
as farm relief and I believe it car- 
ries as many votes but not united to 
the same extent. Without detracting 
from the right of the farmer to make 
an honest living, in the main he is 
notoriously inefficient and wasteful in 
his efforts. That is why farming 
corporations and co-operatives are 
springing up and by the bringing of 
modern methods to this ancient occu- 
pation it may go far to lower food 
values, stabilize the market and show 
better returns. Perhaps we are head- 
ed toward a 100 per cent industrial 
age based on the survival of the 
fittest both in factory and on farm. 

A wide discussion of your plan 
should be brought about by writers, 
thinkers and doers in all industries 
so that through its repetition and open 
discussion the fundamentals will sink 
in and be accepted generally as a step 
toward continued if not permanent 




















prosperity. Certainly labor, capital and 
industry should be eager for it. Their 
stake is the same, profits and equitable 


returns. The government’s attitude 
must come from the will of the 
people. 


Your plan, it seems to me, repre- 
sents advanced thinking along the 
lines of the needs of industry and re- 
quires the working out of a definite, 
concrete plan embracing police powers 
and government recognition and sup- 
port. Unfortunately the chief executive 
of an individual company cannot be 
molded into a universal pattern of 
efficiency and some companies will al- 
ways prosper while others fail. Noth- 
ing can replace or compensate for in- 
efficient management. The _ back- 
ground of your suggestion has merit 
and I am not only intensely inter- 
ested but in the main strongly for it. 
As to its practical application, much 
depends upon the set-up and the de- 
gree and character of its support. 


Revised Power Test Code 
To Be Discussed 


Tentative revisions of the code for 
the test of complete. steam-electric 
power plants, including plants which 
supply live, extraction, or exhaust 
steam for heating or for industrial 
uses has been completed by the power 
test code committee of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
will be presented for a discussion at 
a public hearing to be held during the 
spring meeting of the society in De- 
troit in June. This code, which is 
a complete revision of the 1915 code, 
applies to tests over reasonably long 
periods, for determining the overall 
efficiency of the plants. The code 
which is only tentative at the present 
time has been adopted as standard 
by the committee but is subject to 
further revision before final adoption. 


British Founders Display 
Co-operative Spirit 


Foundry problems in England are 
being attacked in a scientific manner 
and in a spirit of co-operation, accord- 
ing to J. G. Pearce, director of the 
British Cast Iron Research association, 
who spoke recently at Everett, Mass., 
at a special meeting of the New Eng- 
land Foundrymen’s association. Mr. 
Pearce arrived recently from England 
as exchange speaker to address the 
American Foundrymen’s association at 
the Cleveland convention. 

In describing the work of the re- 
search association which he heads, he 
said that so far the chief lines of in- 
vestigation have been molding sand, 
cupola practice and metallurgy. Mr. 








Pearce described molding sand tests 
and sand practice among English 
foundries in considerable detail. He 
said that because the natural sand 
there is much finer than the usual 
deposits in America, they have had 
to resort to water current separation 
in place of the more common sieve 
method used here. Milling, he said, 
is almost universal in England. It 
is found that this improves both the 
strength and the permeability of most 
sands, but he cautioned against the 
use of too heavy rolls. 

Mr. Pearce described a simple in- 
strument for measuring the perme- 
ability of foundry sand which has 
been designed by his research asso- 
ciation. The instrument uses city gas 
and is sold to members for $30. The 
permeability value is the inverse of 
the time required for gas to pass 
through a test bar. Curves based on 
varying sand properties show that a 
moisture value of about 5 per cent is 
best for green sands and that fully 
twice this value should be used for 
dry sand in the mixture before dry- 
ing. 

In the field of cupola practice the 
association has done much work in the 
redesigning of existing cupolas. Con- 
siderable trouble with oxidized metal 
had been experienced by members of 
the association, and _ investigation 
showed that most of the trouble was 
with a so-called rapid melt cupola. 
Some 200 or 300 cupolas of member 
companies have been altered to con- 
form to a new “soft blast” design. 
These use rectangular tuyeres which 
flare out toward the inside of the 
furnace. For new construction a 
different type of cupola has been de- 
signed but details of this type were 
not given. 


Bureau of Mines Studies 
Furnace Gas Flow 


The north central experiment sta- 
tion of the bureau of mines, Min- 
neapolis, has undertaken a_labora- 
tory study of blast-furance phénom- 
ena with the intention of eventually 
formulating a more or less complete 
quantitative theory of the physical 
and chemical reactions within the 
furnace. The first phase of this work 
has been the laboratory study of the 
flow of gases through beds of broken 
solids. Insofar as possible the re- 
sults of the work have been formu- 
lated into general laws, but special 
attention has been paid to the par- 
ticular materials entering into the 
blast furnace processes. 

Although a number of the most im- 
portant industrial processes depend 
upon efficient contact between a bed 
of broken solids and a stream of mov- 
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ing gas or vapor, up to the present 
time little work has been done on 
the laws that govern the flow of 
fluids through such beds. If new 
apparatus is built, old apparatus 
changed, or the mechanism of a 
process involving the above system 
altered, there are no means whereby 
a designer or engineer can predict 
the amount of pressure that will be 
necessary to force a given amount of 
gas through a given bed of broken 
material. Further, he has no definite 
means of ascertaining what arrange- 
ment of materials in the bed will 
give him the greatest efficiency of 
contact between gas and solid. 

Copies of bureau of mines bulletin 
307, “Flow of Gases Through Beds of 
Broken Solids,” can be obtained from 
the superintendent of documents, gov- 
ernment printing office, Washington, 
for 30 cents. 


RiehConsus Inchides All 
Phases of Industry 


Comprehensive detailed _ statistics 
concerning every phase of the coal 
and other fuel producing industries 
from the mine to the ultimate con- 
sumer will be included in the census 
of mines and quarries now being con- 
ducted by the bureau of the census of 
mines and quarries, Washington. The 
reports of Fred R. Berquist, statistic- 
ian, will include where the coal and 
other fuels are consumed and how 
much is consumed. With the co-opera- 
tion of several government bureaus, 
figures are to be compiled of not only 
the quantities, but the geographical 
distribution of coal, oil and gas pro- 
duced. 

The channels of distribution and 
their cost, both wholesale and retail, 
the methods of distribution, the con- 
centration of consumption by counties 
and cities over 10,000 population, and 
the businesses or industries in which 
the fuels are consumed will be tabu- 
lated. The classifications will include 
every possible division to permit the 
producers to find easily necessary in- 
formation as to areas where consump- 
tion is heaviest, equalization of sup- 
ply to satisfy all areas equally, type 
of industries requiring the most fuel, 
and costs and methods of distribution. 





Scrap Chapters Merge 

Southern New England Chapter of 
the Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel 
Ine. has voted to merge with the New 
York chapter of the institute. A unity 
of interest and a desire to strengthen 
the units of the institute prompted 
the merger proposal. The proposal 
will be acted upon by the New York 
chapter, May 8. 
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Large Die Head Is Built 
for Turret Lathes 





Modern’ Tool 


<ay> sion of the 

No. 133 Machine Tool Corp., Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has announced 

what is said to be the largest station- 

ary-type self-opening die head ever 

made for use on turret lathes. This 

die head has a capacity for cutting 


Works divi- 
Consolidated 


























No. 133—Stationary-type self-opening 
die head is built for use on turret 
lathes 


threads from 10 to 14% inches diam- 
eter. Its outside diameter is 21% 
inches, its length, less shank, is 8% 
inches. Its size in comparison with 
a %-inch die head is shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The wide 
range of thread cutting capacity is 
obtained by the use of a chaser hold- 
ing ring for the smaller threads. 
This ring is fitted into the bore of 
the die head. Chaser slots in the ring 
and die head are ground together to 
insure alignment, and the use of this 
ring gives added support to the 
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“‘There is always work and tools to 
work withal, for those who will.” 
—Lowell 


chasers when cutting the small diam- 
eter. 


In spite of its size, this die head 
is claimed to operate as _ positively 
and as easily as a smaller die head 
because of the fact that the cam 
ring is mounted on two sets of roller 
bearings, one in the front, and one 
in the rear. In this way, friction is 
reduced to a minimum when the die 
is opened and closed. Each chaser, 
12 to a set, is held in its slide by 
one screw and can be removed readily. 
The chaser slides in turn are cammed 
to the large cam ring so that at 
the point of opening each chaser is 
pulled positively out of the cut. There 
are four points of lock for holding 
the die in its closed position. Ad- 
justment for size is easily made and 


a special attachment prevents the 
changing of size when the die is 
once set. The die is arranged with 


an internal trip which is adjustable 
for length of thread to be cut. Every 
part of the die is hardened and ground. 


Gear Burnishers Have 
Automatic Cycle 





City Machine & Tool Works, 
Te Dayton, O., is announcing 
No. 134| two additional models in its 

line of gear burnishers. The 
new additions have a completely auto- 
matic burnishing cycle and a greater 
range in capacity. The smaller model 
handles gears from % to 2%-inch 
outside diameter with ‘%-inch face 
width. The larger model has capacity 
for handling gears from 1% to 14 
inches outside diameter with 2%- 
inch face width. Cluster type gears 
are handled efficiently on this ma- 
chine. On both of these machines 
larger sized gears can be handled by 
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slight modifications in manufacture. 

In the small model, a mechanical 
loading device is provided to increase 
production. There are three burnish- 
ing rolls made of hardened steel, and 
the two back rolls are mounted on 
spindles carried on a slide so that 
they may be withdrawn. 


The other machine finds application 
in the running in of larger sized 
gears. There is an opening in the 
cover through which the gears are 
dropped onto a mandrel of suitable 
form to fit in the hole in the gear. 
The gears lie in a horizontal position 
with their center line vertical to over- 
come overhang or uneveness in pres- 











No. 135—Close quarters do not in- 

convenience this new portable pneu- 

matic grinder which is extremely small 
sized 


sure. Air is utilized for burnisher 
pressure and is variable to meet varied 
requirements. 


Small Grinders Work Well 


in Close Quarters 


' Buckeye Portable Tool Co., 
<q Dayton, O., has brought out 
No. 135| two improved models of 
pneumatic grinders for use 
with 4-inch diameter wheels, either 
vitrified or high speed. The size 
of this new type grinder, shown in 
the accompanying illustration, is 18 
inches overall and 3-inch diameter. 
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This small size makes its use con- 
venient in close quarters. It is 
equipped with a_ specially designed 
throttle and governor, and an oil 
chamber which insures ample lubrica- 
tion. 

The models provided in the grinder 
have speeds of 6000 or 9000 revolu- 
tions per minute, and can be used 
with 4-inch vitrified, 6-inch high-speed 
and 4-inch high-speed wheels or va- 
rious small cone or pencil grinders. 


Milling Machines Have 
Wide Ranges 


Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Gp Co., Cincinnati, has recently 
No. 136 | added to its line of produc- 

tion-type millers, seven more 
sizes of hydraulic automatic millers in 
both the plain and duplex styles. This 
addition gives a range of machines 
having a table travel of 24 to 90 
inches with a rating of 5 to 20 horse- 
power, with a variety of combinations 
in between which makes it possible 
to obtain a machine with a long table 
travel and also a low horsepower 
rating. 














Many Adjustments Available 


The characteristics of the line of 
milling machines can be summarized 
as follows: Heavily ribbed bed with 
ample room for chip disposal; locked 
hydraulic table feed; automatic dog- 
controlled intermittent table feed; pow- 
er quick traverse of 220 or 300 inches 
depending upon the size of machine; 
enclosed motor drive; antifriction 
bearings throughout the spindle drive 
with double mounting on the front 
and rear of the spindle; only four gear 
contacts in the drive; spindle reverse; 
eross and vertical adjustments of the 
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No. 1387 — Extremely 

heavy percussion power 

press which is said to 

be one of the heaviest 
ever built 
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spindle; rectangular 


cen- 
tralized control on the left front side 
of the machine; and automatic spindle 
stop. 


overarm; 


Unusual Weight Features 


Power Presses 


Zeh & Hahnemann Co., 
Gp Newark, N. J., recently has 
No. 137| brought out a _ percussion 

power press which is said 
to be one of the heaviest ever pro- 
duced. The press has a frame of 
steel castings and weights 50 tons. 
The main screw, made of heat treated 














Review’s Calendar of New 



















tool steel, is 14-inches in diameter and 
the press has a height of 18% feet 
overall, it requires 50 horsepower for 
operation. 

The press, shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration, is used to produce hot 
pressed brass parts but is equally well 
adapted for embossing work or for hot 
or cold pressing of steel parts. The 
press produces a forging in one blow 
and is especially serviceable for upset 
parts. While it is rated to yield a 
pressure of 625 tons, a maximum of 
1800 tons was obtained under actual 
test. The energy of the flywheel 
amounts to 50,000 foot-pounds. 

The press has pneumatic control and 


Equipment 












Item Comment Builder No. Date described Page 
Welding machine ............... Production machine places double weld on trunks............ Taylor-Winfield Corp. .....ccccccceeeecceeee 114 April 24 72 
Control] device .....0...........Photoelectric relay principle; beam of light controls actionGeneral Electric Co. .....ccccccccecesceeseeeeee 115 April 24 72 
Lubricator’ ...cccccccccsrceseoseees .Oils heavy-duty apron conveyor; solves oiling problems.... Hills-McCanna Co. .............. April 24 72 
Round straightener ......... Redesigned machine maintains constant center line........ Sutton Engineering Co. ........2....cc00 April 24 7 
TRONS edness Ceametiont Built for high speed operation ; adaptable to many uses....Milwaukee Elec. Crane & Hoist Co... 118 April 24 73 
Lathe Accommodates material of large diamete’..............:cscseseerees South Bend Lathe Works.................... 119 April 24 73 
Chucking machine ........... Machines automobile pistons; leaves no tool marks............ Baird Machine Co. .....ccccccscscesceseseees 120 April 24 74 
Pressure regulator ..........Small size machines has many uses; used as starte-............Cutler-Hammer Inc. 2 April 24 74 
Shaper machine ............ Equipped with special adjusting screws for accurate work.. Morton Mfg. Co. ...ccccccsscssseeseseeees May 1 131 
Gage ... Length of screws can be determined ; is standard threads..Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Co. .........008 123 May 1 131 
Hoist ww. Uses rope or push button control; has high safety factor..Robbins & Myers Inc. ...cc..ccsceecceeee 124 May 1 131 
Carburizing furnace ...... Provides uniform case; can be used for hardening........... Hevi Duty Electric Co. .......ccccceee a ioe May 1 132 
Milling machine ... Gives wide range of spindle speeds; is largert............. Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. ...... 126 May 1 132 
Straightener . «Has heat treated shafts; designed for accuracy.. ... Sutton Engineering Co. ... 127 May 1 133 
BODORRGIE cece ccescosescessesecesees Designed for multiple uses; is easily moved ... -Beardsley & Piper Co. .. 128 May 1 133 
Electrode ........... ...Designed for use with chrome-nickel steel.......... -Lincoln Electric Co. wicccececccecssesssees 129 May 1 133 
Spindle nose ............. «Interchangeable parts built; simple in design...............0 Monarch Machine Tool Co. ................. 130 May 1 133 
Instrument stand  .........00 Provides close micrometer work; used with microscope....Society Genevoise d’Instruments .... 131 May 1 134 
RD icenacdigticieinscizass control Motor is self contained; is of heavy construction Reed-Prentice Corp. ............ccccssssecssees 132 May 1 134 
pe. Gnaeus nas aeenuarrr ers «Turret lathe fitting will accommodate large work..... weeModern Tool Works o.......0....:ccccceseeeeees May 8 66 
Gear burnisher ...............Has automatic cycle; handles cluster type gears .. City Machine & Tool Works .... 34 May 8 66 
SEINE siieisecssdscsccccevesiveobiont Throttle and governor especially designed Buckeye Portable Tool Co. ................. 35 May 8 66 
Milling machine ............00 Wide range of material milled; built for heavy duty........ Cincinnati Milling Machine Co......... 136 May 8 67 
Power press Frame is a steel casting; has variety Of USES ........::::sceeee Zeh & Hahnemann Co. ..........00008 137 May 8 67 
TE RR ee Eat Completely enclosed; reduces frictional resistance .........-.. WPRERE  TOORE . cies cncscccssesicresescessns 138 May 8 68 
avergnennngcnaenenngnyeyqeavtetaernnnareneuceggunnsonngcergnnueerccengteneueqeenngnaiqeggveeneensetgeenenseccart cuca canenaegeneeeneenevenenee ste eeccesenae qeeteeneneeeneneteeen sevens renee ceases vee OneGNOSOU USO UESS0SEGeUAOUUTOOOUOONOEUOGOLUONSNnE CUES 
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Two-way round 
straightener equipped 
with enclosed helical 
gear drive and roller 
bearings throughout 








is operated easily. It reverses au- 
tomatically at the end of the down 
stroke and stops promptly at the up 
position. It has a stroke of 22% 
inches and will yield ten strokes per 
minute. Slide and bottom knockouts 
are provided to eject the finished 
pieces quickly from the dies. 


Positive Seal Provided 
in New Bearing 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New 
<Q» | Britain, Conn., has developed 
No. 138 | # felt seal bearing which 

not only keeps the lubricant 
and all foreign matter out, but also 
permits easy assembly and disassemb- 
ly. A pressed steel shell is permanent- 
ly fitted over one face of this bearing 
and shaped so as to contain a felt 
ring or washer. The bearing inner 
ring is wider than normally and thus 
allows the felt ring to bear closely on 
it, effectually sealing the bearing 
gainst dirt or escape of lubricant. The 
thin steel washer placed between bear- 
ing and felt holds the latter firmly in 
place against the outer shell and also 
aids in sealing 














Care has been taken in the construc- 
tion of the bearing to eliminate fric- 
tional resistance. The _ steel outer 
shell is fitted into a groove in the 
outer ring so that there will be no in- 
terference with the hardened, ground 
surface of the outside diameter. Appli- 
cable to the smaller high-speed jobs, 
such as portable tools and electric mo- 
ters, ten sizes of the bearing are now 
available. Capacity is equivalent to 
that of the corresponding single row 
bearing. Overall widths are slightly 
greater but bore and outside diameter 
are of standard dimensions. The 
bearing is shown in the accompanying 
illustration, with and without the 
outer steel shell. 
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Round Straightener Has 
Increased Speed 


The illustration showing a new type 
of straightener developed by the Sut- 
ton Engineering Co., Pittsburgh, ap- 
pearing as item 127 on page 133 of 
the May 1 issue of IRON TRADE RE- 
VIEW, was the No. 2 special round 




















No. 1388—The view at the left shows 
the bearing with cover removed; at 
the right the bearing is assembled 


straightener built by the company, 
and not the two-way flat and shape 
straightener described. The No. 2 
special round straightener, reproduced 
again in an accompanying _illustra- 
tion, is equipped with an enclosed heli- 
cal gear drive and roller bearings 
throughout. It is designed to straight- 
en hot-rolled, cold-rolled and _ cold 
drawn bars, tubes and pipes of both 
ferrous and nonferrous materials. The 
roll angle has been raised and the 
diameter of the driven roll increased 
to give higher straightening speed. 
Straightening speed of the new ma- 
chine is approximately 300 feet per 
minute, contrasted with 120 feet per 
minute on the old type of machine of 
the same range. Floor space  re- 
quired by the unit is 9 feet 7 inches 
by 9 feet 6 inches. 


Perfect Circle Co., Hagerstown, Ind., 
piston rings, has increased capital 
from 162,500 to 250,000 shares. 
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Publishes New Paper 


Nickel Cast Iron News, a 9 x 12- 
inch eight-page illustrated paper, is 
a new publication of the International 
Nickel Co., 67 Wall street, New York. 
The paper appears monthly, the April 
issue being Vol. 1, No. 1, and it con- 
tains numerous articles and adver- 
tisements dealing with the use of 
nickel cast iron in various industries. 
Circulation is 57,000. 











Convention Calendar 











May 9—Rail Steel Bar association. Semi- 
annual meeting at Commodore hotel, New 
York. H. P. Bigler, 228 N. LaSalle street, 
Chicago, is secretary. 

May 9—American Iron and Steel institute. 
Spring meeting at Commodore hotel, New 
York. E. A. S. Clarke, 75 West street, New 
York, is secretary. 

May 12-17—American Foundrymen’s association. 
Annual convention at Public Auditorium, 
Cleveland. C. E. Hoyt, 222 West Adams 
street, Chicago, is secretary. 

May 16-17—National Hardware Association of 
the United States. Nineteenth annual meet- 
ing of the metal branch at Clifton House, 
Niagara Falls, Ontario. George A. Fernley, 
505 Arch street, Philadelphia, is secretary. 

May 19-20—American Refractories institute. 
Annual meeting at Greenbriar hotel, White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va. Dorothy A. Texter, 
2218 Oliver building, Pittsburgh, is secretary. 

May 20-21—Open-hearth committee of Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers. Spring meeting at Statler hotel, 
Buffalo. L. F. Reinartz, American Rolling 
Mill Co., Middletown, O., is chairman. 

May 21-23— National Foreign Trade council. 
Convention at Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles. 
O. K. Davis, 1 Hanover Square, New York, 
is secretary. 

May 26-28—American Boiler Manufacturers asso- 
ciation. Semiannual meeting at Skytop Lodge, 
Cresco, Pa. C. Baker, 801 Rockefeller 
building, Cleveland, is secretary. 

May 29-31—American Electrochemical society. 
Spring meeting at Hotel Coronado, St. Louis. 
Dr. Colin Fink, Columbia university, New 
York, is secretary. 

June 4-5—Associated Machine Tool Dealers. 
Meeting at Granville Inn, Granville, O. A. G. 
Bryant, 2558 W. 16th street, Chicago, is sec- 
retary. 

June 6-7—National Association of Foremen. An- 
nual convention at the Civic auditorium and 
Chamber of Commerce building, Toledo, O. 
Harry J. Baumker, 316 Tenth street, Toledo, 
O., is convention secretary. 

June 9-12—American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers. Semiannual meeting at Book-Cad- 
illac hotel, Detroit. Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 
Thirty-ninth street, New York, is secretary. 

June 16-18—Executives of Flat Rolled Steel In- 
dustry. Annual meeting at Greenbriar hotel, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. A. N. Flora, 
511 Terminal Tower building, Cleveland, is 
secretary. 

June 16-19—National Association of Purchasing 
Agents. Fifteenth annual convention and ex- 
position at Stevens hotel, Chicago. George 
A. Renard, 11 Park place, New York, is sec- 
retary. 

June 16-20—Association of Iron and Steel Elec- 
trical Engineers. Annual convention and ex- 
position, Broadway auditorium, Buffalo. John 
F. Kelly, 1010 Empire building, Pittsburgh, 
is secretary. 

June 16-25—World Power conference. Second 
annual conference at Berlin, Germany. O. C. 
Merrill, Edmonds building, Washington, is 
American chairman. 

June 18-25—Railway Supply Manufacturers asso- 
ciation. Exposition of railway supplies and 
equipment and business meeting at Atlantic 
City, N. J. J. D. Conway, 1841 Oliver build- 
ing, Pittsburgh, is secretary. 

June 22-28—Technique De Fonderie of Belgium. 
Foundry convention at Liege, Belgium, in con- 
junction with an international congress of 
mines, metallurgy and applied geology. 

June 23-27—American Society for Testing Ma- 
terials. Annual meeting at Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. C. L. Warwick, 
1315 Spruce street, Philadelphia, is secretary. 
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Editorials 














Developing New Steels for New Uses 


place will come the welded steel barge, ac- 

cording to speakers at the recent meeting 
of the American Welding society. This is only 
one example of numerous cases where steel is 
supplanting other materials in the complex indus- 
trial life of the nation. Few materials seem safe 
from the intrusion of steel—even curled hair and 
felt are being supplanted by steel in mattress 
manufacture as described on Page 47. 

In the construction of modern buildings, the 
welded battledeck-type steel floor is gaining popu- 
larity and offers an estimated potential market for 
over 5,000,000 tons of plates a year for new con- 
struction alone. Brick, tile and concrete long 
have dominated as floor materials. Even the 
exterior walls of buildings are threatened through 
the development of relatively low-price corrosion- 
resisting alloy steel sheet and plate. The fa- 
miliar bathroom tile is no longer of necessity a 
vitrified product; pressed steel is even better. 

Steel shoe lasts now are used in the manu- 
facture of rubber shoes to replace wood which 
heretofore has held monopoly since the industry 
started. Production of steel furniture is in- 
creasing more rapidly than is wood furniture— 
a recent development in the design of steel desks 
is said to remove the last vestige of a tinny or 
metallic sound. Recent experiments indicate that 
certain alloy steels may prove valuable as weight- 
ing material for the delicate fibers used for stock- 
ings and clothing. Other examples could be cited. 

The steel industry is aware that only a good be- 
ginning has been made in extending the applica- 
tion of ferrous materials and its chemists, metal- 
lurgists and research experts are constantly 
working to develop steels with new properties 
to meet new uses. 


(ges wooden barge is doomed and in its 





Is a New Basis for Values Near? 


INANCIAL authorities ascribe the further 
decline in stocks to a sharp realization that 
the true measure of a security is earning 
power. So basic a yardstick for values was lost 
sight of all 1929 until the October-November 
crash. Apparently even that catastrophe did not 
entirely quench speculative enthusiasm, for the 
moderate recovery thus far in 1930 was based 








upon hope and cheap money. As first quarter 
statements of industrials reveal drastic contrac- 
tion in consumption of commodities, further ad- 
justment has followed, and most stocks appear 
headed for an investment basis. 


As for iron and steel, the weak stock market 
situation cannot help but prove unsettling, though 
it would be easy to exaggerate the effect. Prob- 
ably the chief injury will be postponement of 
projects dependent upon public financing. Already 
the country has scaled down its purchases of 
iron and steel to bare necessities. 

Pig iron production in the first four months of 
1930 was off 15 per cent and steel ingots 11 per 
cent from the like period of 1929. Assembly of 
automobiles and placing of structural steel, how- 
ever, each declined 30 per cent. Steel pipe busi- 
ness would appear to be off as much. In a few 
instances iron and ingots have been stored, but 
it seems probable that the picture is unbalanced 
because automotive requirements, slack early in 
the year, now are rising moderately while rail- 
road needs, good early in the year, now are off. 

In iron and steel prices the liquidation has been 
more severe than in tonnage. There appears to be 
little disposition to place artificial restraints in 
the way of the decline. Production has retreated 
only to the levels of 1927-28, but current quota- 
tions are at least the lowest in eight years, and on 
some lines prewar averages must be searched for 
comparisons. It is noteworthy that in some ad- 
justments the Steel corporation has taken the 
lead, a new role for it. There are some who 
believe a new basis for values for all commodities 
approaches, and for iron and steel there are some 
indications of this. 





Earnings Mirror Profits Ploughed In 


ROFIT reports of steel companies for the 

first quarter attest to the economies that have 

been effected in operating methods by virtue 
of the large sum of money invested in production 
facilities. Earnings for the first three months 
of this year have been reported by ten companies 
representing more than 80 per cent of the steel 
producing capacity of the country. This group 
shows net income of $57,228,730, a decrease of 
15 per cent from the $67,388,146 earned in the 
corresponding 1929 period but an increase of 
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70 per cent compared with the $33,623,668 profit 
for the first quarter of 1928. 

Steel production the first three months of 1930 
was 12.3 per cent less than a year ago and 1.5 
per cent less than two years ago. Finished steel 
prices during the first quarter were lower than 
both tne year before and the 1928 period, al- 
though this year opened with higher levels pre- 
vailing than at the start of 1928. 


The sharp increase in earnings over the 1928 
figures in the face of reduced production and no 
advantage in prices largely can be attributed to 
the improved efficiency effected in steel production 
methods in recent years. Operations so far this 
year have lacked the steady activity at a ca- 
pacity rate that contributed so substantially to 
the low costs and record earnings of a year ago, 
so that this year’s showing so far makes a fav- 
orable impression. 

It is doubtful whether earnings will continue to 
show as substantial an increase over 1928 as that 
recorded during the first three months of this 
year. Production continues below the rate of 
two years ago while composite iron and steel prices 
are the lowest since 1922. The fair degree of 
stability showr. in earning power recently, how- 
ever, precludes such a drastic reduction in profits 
as the industry has witnessed in the past. 





Going Slow With Wage Demands 


EWER instances of demands for wage in- 
etn in the building and allied trades were 

noted this spring than in any comparable 
period in the past decade. Demands for higher 
rates have been perennial, and as the easiest 
course for building contractors has been to grant 
them and pass the cost along to the public, the 
rates have gone up and up, until they have be- 
come prohibitive in many localities. This is one 
reason “seasonal employment” failed to develop 
this spring in the building trades, indicating in 
many of the trades wage rates have reached their 
peak. Leaders of the workmen have given more 
thought to the question of whether it is not 
time to call a halt in wage demands, and make 
progress with some work. 

In line with this policy, as revealed elsewhere 
from time to time since January, the structural 
and architectural iron workers’ unions in Chicago 
now have withdrawn demands for wage increases. 
They wanted an advance from $1.625 an hour to 
$1.70, but now prefer to work at $13 for an 
8-hour day. In other large cities where spring 
wage demands generally led to hesitation and 
turmoil this year they have been conspicuous by 
their absence. 

A similar attitude is reflected in the only or- 


ganized department of the steel industry, bar 
iron and sheet and tin plate mills. Sheet and tin 
plate mill wage earnings based on selling prices 
of the products have dropped to the lowest point 
since July, 1922, while bar mill wage earnings 
have experienced the second successive drop, after 
remaining on a stationary plane for nearly two 
years. The organization, however, in holding its 
spring meeting decided for the first time in many 
years not to ask for an increase in rates. 

Rates in the basic industries have not been re- 
vised, despite reduced operations and lower net 
earnings. Evidently, the leaders of organized em- 
ployes have decided to let well enough alone. 





Solving Automotive Scrap Problem 


HAT goes up must come down, and steel 
W sich goes out into industry must some 

day return as scrap. The length of time 
it delays its return is predicated on the use to 
which it is put. Railroads and automotive vehi- 
cles are largest users of steel and as a result are 
largest sources of scrap. 

The railroads have solved their problem and 
their tonnages are handled as routine by the in- 
dustry. Automobiles are still a problem. Attacks 
are being made from various angles and with 
varying success. While this process of resolution 
is under way the industry is willing to bear some 
expense to make way with dead cars. 

The National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce has established a fund for purchase of 
old cars, which is to be partly replenished by 
sale of the cars as scrap. Ford is handling old 
cars as a disassembly procedure, crushing the 
irreducible remainder and shearing it to charging 
box size. It is not entirely a profitable method, 
but serves a useful purpose. He is planning a 
similar destruction plant at Buffalo to make scrap 
to ship to Detroit. 

Automobile dealers at St. Louis formed a com- 
pany to destroy old cars, but it failed financially. 
Scrap men say this was because of lack of knowl- 
edge of the scrap business and are planning a 
similar effort on their own part. Cleveland auto- 
mobile dealers have combined with experienced 
scrap men to establish a plant for scrapping 
old cars. 

Laws to forbid the highways to aged cars 
which menace traffic have been proposed. This 
would make actual junk of palsied, limping 
motors and aid dealers in retiring them. 

With the problem under attack from so many 
angles and with some of the attackers willing 
to bear a loss in the process of getting it settled, 
it seems likely the best method will be determined 
and disposition of automotive scrap become a 
routine and featureless. 
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Stock Market Too Far Ahead of Business 


AILURE of industrial earnings to make as 
ce a showing in the first quarter of 1930 

as expected is ascribed as one reason for 
last week’s severe stock market break. Even the 
United States Steel Corp.,.which usually rides 
through business recessions with little difficulty, 
reported a decline of 17 per cent in earnings com- 
pared with those for the first quarter of 1929. 
Smaller steel producers reported much greater 
profit slashes. 


HE earnings of the Steel corporation touched 

their low point of $15,404,359 in January, 
rose to $16,107,410 in February and to $18,103,- 
628 in March. The quarter’s total was $49,615,- 
397 compared with $60,105,381 for the first three 
months of 1929. 


AST week’s stock market collapse, carrying 
many issues down to new low levels for the 
year with losses running into millions, followed 
the failure of business to show material improve- 
ment this year just as the crash last autumn 
followed a slackening of the business pace which 
began to become manifest as early as last June. 
The stock market, aided by easy money, had dis- 
counted industrial recovery far ahead of actual 
progress. 


HILE the stock market is largely the result 

of what has gone before, the new break 
is likely to again shake confidence, further delay 
trade recovery and put the brake on buying of 
some commodities. It cannot help the automotive 
industry which recently has been giving encourag- 
ing support to steelmakers in increased tonnage 
releases. 


REIGHT car loadings reflect restricted con- 

sumption. The last weekly report shows 
freight movement 11 per cent lower than a year 
ago and 10 per cent lower than two years ago. 
Building permits for the first quarter were 53 
per cent behind those for the corresponding period 
of last year. Bank clearings, failures and many 
other measures of business continue to reveal 
the extent of the industrial recession which -be- 
came pronounced more than six months ago, the 
effect of which is still being experienced. 


ORKING toward correction of unfavorable 

conditions, there now appears a better reali- 
zation of the facts, a further lowering of interest 
rates, further progress in commodity price defla- 
tion and a gradually improving adjustment of 
supply to demand. The autumn months still may 
bring the expected turn for the better. 
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FOUNDRY PIG IRON PRICES 
Monthly Average Quotations, No. 2 Foundry, Valley 
Monthly Average Quotations, No. 2 Foundry, Chicago 
Compiled by IRON TRADE REVIEW 
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No. 2 Foundry, Chicago 

































































Pig Iron Quotations 


IG iron quotations during the greater 

part of 1929 showed remarkable stability. 
In the case of No. 2 foundry iron quoted 
on a valley furnace basis this stability has 
continued for a full year with the current 
quotation still standing at $18.50 per ton. 
At Chicago the price of No. 2 foundry iron 


Soft Coal Production 


OFT coal production in the United States 

is showing little expansion .although op- 
erations usually are increased at this time 
of year. Bituminous production for the first 
quarter of 1930 was a little more than 10 
per cent below that for the corresponding 
period of last year. Output for the week 
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reached a stable basis in November, 1928, ended April 26 was 8,197,000 tons compared 
where it held until March, 1930. Then the with 8,103,000 tons in the preceding week 
average dropped 50 cents a ton to $19.50, and 9,239,000 tons in the corresponding week. 
furnace. The April average was 10 cents Soft coal stocks in industry are down to the 
lower with the current price now $19. low of July 1, 1929. 
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Freight Car Loadings 


OADINGS of revenue freight on the rail- 
roads of the United States for the week 
ended April 19 totaled 892,881 cars, a de- 
cline of 18,429 cars from the preceding 
week’s total and of 112,999 cars from the 
total for one year before. Fewer cars were 
loaded than for any corresponding week since 
1924. Compared with one year ago de- 
creases were shown in all classes of freight 
except grain. The carriers in the first 
quarter, 1930, handled about 7 per cent less 


Iron and Steel Price Parity 


PRIL brought a further narrowing of 
the price spread between basic pig iron 


and steel bars. 


dropped to 


$36 a_ ton, 


Valley pig iron continued 
unchanged at $18.50, furnace but steel bars 
Pittsburgh base. 
A year ago steel bars were quoted at 1.95c, 
Pittsburgh, or $39 a ton compared with 
1.80c now. Pig iron was $18.50, the same 
as at present, making a price spread of 
$20.50 compared with $17.50 today. 
is an unusual relation with pig iron at a 
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4.0 COMMERCIAL FAILURES fe 
Monthly Insolvencies and Liabilities in United States 
Compiled by R. G. Dun & Co. 
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Business Failures 


USINESS failures continue above the 

seasonal average with the April total 
the largest for any April since 1922, accord- 
ing to Dun’s compilation. Defaults last 
month numbered 2198 against 2348 for 
March, a decline of 6.3 per cent but an in- 
crease of 8.5 per cent compared with one 





Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


RICES of iron and steel scrap weakened 

still further in April. No. 1 heavy melt- 
ing steel at Pittsburgh averaged $15.97% 
a ton compared with $16.6214 for March and 
for February. Scrap prices are only slightly 
above the extremely low level of last Decem- 
ber. Basic pig iron quotations at valley 




































































































































































- year before. Liabilities aggregated $49,059,- furnaces, on the other hand, remain un- 
308 compared with $35,269,702 for April, changed at $18.50 per ton, the level to which 
1929. March liabilities totaled $56,846,015. they rose a year ago. The present price 
First quarter failures were 12.5 per cent spread between scrap and basic iron is un- 
more than in first quarter, 1929. usually wide at $2.5214. 
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Demand and Prices Are Listless 


Moderate Gain in Automotive Iron, Steel Needs Succumbs to Defection in 
Other Lines—Quotations Decline—A pril Pig Iron Rate Up, Ingots Down 


RON and steel markets have drifted deeper this 
week into a torpid condition. Whatever sup- 
port the automotive industry is lending: the 

situation—and this support continues extremely 
spotty—is more than neutralized by the apathy 
of other large consuming groups. A new and 
discouraging note is the tendency of some west- 
ern railroads to hold back releases on track 
material. In many respects, the markets display 
the listlessness characteristic of midsummer. 


May Take Stand on Prices Soon 


The price situation grows progressively weaker 
and is a factor in inducing consumers to restrict 
their commitments rigidly. Thus far, large pro- 
ducers apparently have been disposed to let the 
weakness run its course, but there is some opinion 
that an attempt to stabilize will be made shortly 
by the formal announcement of new prices, which 
presumably will recognize some of the current 
low levels. 

The United States Steel Corp., whose pipe sub- 
sidiary a month ago met shading with an open 


reduction of $4 a ton, has done likewise on wire 
products through its steel and wire subsidiary, 
cutting these lines $2 to $3. Plate, shape and 
bar prices appear to be working below 1.80c, 
Pittsburgh, though some business, especially in 
bars, still is done at that level. Few of the fin- 
ished steel lines are untouched by the wave of 
softness. Pig iron is off 50 cents a ton at Cleve- 
land, St. Louis and Philadelphia, wire rods are 
down $2, and scrap still is easing off. 

Sensitive to this condition, the IRON TRADE 
REVIEW composite declined 32 cents this week 
to $33.96. Not since January, 1927, has the 
composite moved so violently in one week. For 
ten weeks now it has receded, and at present is 
the lowest since the first week of April, 1922. 


Most Operating Rates Down Slightly 


Steelmaking rates attest the dull market. For 
the fourth consecutive week Steel corporation sub- 
sidiaries are unchanged at 80 per cent. Finishing 
mill rates at Youngstown are off slightly, to just 
below 70 per cent this week. At Cleveland, they 





May 7, April Feb. May 
1930 19380 1980 1929 





PIG IRON 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh ...................... $20.76 20.76 20.76 20.56 
es :-ULEEOIT  - sncuitinecnescbuasasaaiienaianestinnsssinediien 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.30 
Basic, eastern, del. eastern Pa. ............ 18.76 18.76 19.00 20.50 
No, 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh 19.76 19.76 20.16 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago ................. cs q 19.40 20.00 20.00 
*Southern No. 2, Birmingham ... i " 14.00 15.00 15.50 
**No. 2X, Virginia Furnace .................. 18. 18.25 18.25 20.75 
**No. 2X, Eastern del. Philadelphia... 20.26 20.76 21.26 22.76 
SIGEEES, CRIED | cincinnati 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.80 
Malleable, Chicago  ...ccciccseccecessccsccocesssseseses 19.00 19.40 20.00 20.00 
Lake Superior, charcoal, del. Chicago... 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 
+Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh. ................ 19.13 19.18 19.18 19.63 
Ferromanganese, del. Pittsburgh ......... 103.79 103.79 104.04 109.79 


*1.75 to 2.25 silicon. For local delivery. Northern shipments 
based on $18 to $14, Birmingham. **2.25 to 2.75 silicon. 


COKE 


Connellsville furnace, oVeNS .............060 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.75 
Connellsville foundry, OVENS .........0.0006 3.50 8.50 3.50 3. 


SEMIFINISHED MATERIAL 


Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngstown... 83.00 88.00 383.00 36.00 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pittsburgh ... 33.00 33.00 33.00 36.00 
Billets, open-hearth, Pittsburgh ............ 33.00 88.00 33.00 386.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh  ..........06cs 86.00 388.00 40.00 42.00 





Comparative Prices of Iron, Steel and Coke 
Representative Market Figures for This Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 






May 7, April Feb. May 
1930 1930 1930 1929 
FINISHED MATERIAL 

Steel bars, Pittsburgh  ...................08 1.80 1.80 1.85 1.95 
Steel bars, Chicago ......... ts 1.90 1.90 1.95 ° 2.05 
Steel bars, Philadelphia 2.07 2.12 2.17 2.27 
Iron bars, Chicago ...... ini. ee 1.95 1.05 2.05 
SAE, : ar IIIT ssitnnh cisco cnaswasietibanesh dinabantickien 1.75 1.80 1.85 1.95 
Shapes, Philadelphia  .............0...ssscccseesesseees 1.81 1.81 1.86 2.06 
i I ee acniciinereensigsichasentejuone 1.90 1.90 1.95 2.05 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh ........................... 1.75 1.80 1.85 1.95 
Tank plates, Philadelphia ....................... 1.95 1.95 2.00 2.15 
Tank plates, Chicago  ............ccccsseeverscsesees 1.90 1.90 1.95 2.06 
*Sheets, blue anl., No. 18, Pittsburgh 2.15 2.25 2.25 2.20 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Pittsburgh........ 2.55 2.65 2.65 2.95 
Sheets, gal., No. 24, Pittsburgh.............. 8.25 3.30 3.30 3.70 
Sheets, black, No. 24, Chicago ............ 2.80 2.80 2.80 3.10 
*Sheets, blue anl., No. 13, Chicago...... 2.40 2.40 2.50 2.50 
Sheets, galvanized, No. 24, Chicago ... 3.45 3.45 3.45 3.85 
Plain wire, Pittsburgh  ..........cc.ccceeesee 2.30 2.40 2.40 2.50 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh ...............cccces 2.15 2.25 2.85 2.65 
Tin plate, per base box, Pittsburgh ...... 5.25 5.25 5.25 5.35 
*Comparison for May, 1929, is with old blue annealed base, 

No. 10 2 

SCRAP 
Heavy melting steel, Pittsburgh ............. 15.75 16.05 16.90 17.85 
Heavy melting steel, eastern Pa. ........ 13.50 18.95 14.50 16.25 
Heavy melting steel, Chicago ................. 13.00 13.00 13.25 15.45 
No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa. ...........00 15.25 15.75 15.25 16.25 
No, 1 wrought, Chicago ............cccsccsees 12.75 13.30 13.70 16.40 
Rails for rolling, Chicago... 15.00 15.00 14.80 17.50 
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Current Prices for Rolled Steel Products 























STRUCTURAL SHAPES‘ 


Pittebtrgh, : DABS: siccisevccnsisstions 1.75c¢ to 1.80¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ..........ccccicccseseee 1.8le to 1.9l¢ 














STEEL PLATES Boston, delivered ..........:cs:+0 2.1614c to 2. ane Philadelphia, delivered .............. 2.92c to 2.97¢ 

Pittsb Detroit, del. Gary, Indiana Harbor ane 2.75¢ 
e ttsburgh, base ....cc.cvrssseesseeeee 1.75¢ to 1.80¢ pittsburgh, cold finishing ........ 1.90¢ Pn 1. ose Chicago, delivered ..... 2.80¢ 

hiladelphia, rasa peCdavevesosuvvecssconse 1.95¢ Pittsburgh, forging quality...... 2.05c ee ae 2.80¢ 
TRG DNR, BES iecesc retire caticceenise 1.97% to 2.02% RAIL STEEL i ae | ee a 2.97¢ 
Boston, ma oo 2.16146c to 2.2644c Chica Heichts 1.80¢ to 1.85¢ TIN tt BLACK NO. 28 
Chafee, Bete ese smnceceseneressinsieonss 1.90¢ to 1.95¢ ns gag ll ame saat ; Pittsburgh, base seccevscccsesssesseesson 2.80¢ to 2.90e 
Cleveland, delivered ........::sssss0 : Eastern mills 1.85¢ to 1.95¢ Gary, base 2. 96 to 3.05¢ 
Lackawanna, N. Y., base ........ .90¢ IRON . GALVANIZED NO. 
Birmingham, base ..........ccsssse . 1.95¢ to 2: 00c Chicago, base 1.90€ Pittsburgh, DASE cccccccscssesssesseeoeen ry 20c to 3.30¢ 
Coatesville, Pa., base 1.85¢ New York, delivered ...........00000 2.07¢ philadelphia, delivered .............. 3.52c to 3.62c 
Pacific Coast, c.i.f. ...... 2.20c¢ Philadelphia, delivered  ........... 2.02¢ Gary, Indiana Harbor ............ 3.40¢ 
St. Louis, del. ..........00 2.12c Pittsburgh, refined ..........ccssscsee | 2.75¢ to 4.25¢ Chicago, delivered... 3.45c 
Rs GOR: cijinnte<snsiasivestinmesrnmnsthe 2.04¢ to 2.09¢ REINFORCING 


Pittsburgh, billet cut lengths.. 
Stock lengths from mill ........ 
Chicago, billet, 30 tons and over 
Under 30 tons ........ 


1.80¢ BLUE ANNEALED SHEETS NO. 13 
2.00c Pittsburgh, base*..........5....000 2.05¢ to 2.25¢ 
dabietbainsianatind 2.40¢ Chicago, district mills 2.35c 











Birmingham. base ....... 


” 8.45¢ to 3.55¢ 
2.05c St. Louis, del. 3.62c 














OE ES Sa 1.89%4c to 2.00c Chicago, rail steel ............... .. 1.70¢ to1.75e Chicago, delivered .......... 2.40¢ 
Boston, del. 2.1614¢ to 2.26%e Road and bridge work 1.80c¢ St. Louis, delivered ....... aos 2.57¢ 
CORIO, RN cians csesacnscnecesocsienn 1.90c to1.95c Philadelphia, cut lengths .......... 2.82c to2.42c Philadelphia, delivered we 2.47e to 2.57¢ 
Cleveland, delivered .............:0+ 1.94c to 1.99¢ CORROSION, HEAT RESISTANT ALLOYS Birmingham ..... esesevensneneece recs sseeeees : 2.40¢ 
Lackawanna, | AE PRB ee oe 1.90¢ Base, Pittsburgh a price is on continuous mill 
Birmingham, base ............0.000000 1.95¢ to 2.00e 2 produc 
itm t=... 2.00e to2.10e p18 Per cont chrome, 8 per cent nickel | BLUE ANNEALED PLATES, NO. 9-10 
Pacific Coast, C.i-f.  .....cs..ccccsees 2.35¢ Sheets....35.00¢; p en ° B 4 “— “D Pittsburgh, base* __sssnenssssessosenenens 1.90¢ to 2.10¢ 
Detroit, del. 2.04¢ to 2.09¢ Sines 20.5¢ 23 28e Chicago district OMEN occ cccccithiviin 2.20c 
oe aera eas 23.5 26 3le Chicago, delivered  ............0+:s+:00 2.25¢ 
BARS Sheets 5 27.5¢ 30¢ 85c Philadelphia, delivered ......-....... 2.32¢ to 3.430 
Pitteburgh, beer t STE oe toiene Het, ME 20.5¢ 28e © 28e ee aoe 
ittsburgh, base ..........cccsecieeneee 1.75¢ to 1.80¢ Cold strip ......... 28e 29.5¢ 32¢ Te in SS a "nS * ya ees : Sa 
NE, Se Ee ae aaa 1.90¢ to 1.95¢ Carbon 0.12 and under; no nickel. A 5 = agg price is on continuous mill 
Birmingham, base ............. 1.95¢ has chrome 15% and under, B over 15/18% ” * AUTOMOBILE NO. 20 
ae tne ee 9 N. * Sg base Lo ine., C over 18/23% ine., D over 23/380%. Pittsburgh, base F 8.80¢ 
acific Coast, c.i ee ee IN, TI crcnrssoreiensnvonsemesine 
Cleveland, base, local mills........ 1.80¢ SHEETS Detroit, Oe eran. See eee 
Cleveland, del., outside mills.... 1.82%4c SHEET MILL BLACK, NO. 24 Pittsburch 3.80c to 3.90¢ 
Philadelphia, del. ......scsesssssues 2.07e to 2.12e Pittsburgh, base ....ccccssserssssees aeteti 6 — 
New York, delivered ...........sse 2.14e to 2.19¢ Detroit, delivered .......ccvssssvessevess 2.84e (Turn to the following page) 
have declined from 85 per cent to 79, and at Buf- & St. Louis and 200 for the Erie. The Amtorg 


falo from 70 per cent to 68. Chicago rates are 
unchanged at 90 to 95 per cent, Pittsburgh at 75. 

Statistics on April pig iron and steel ingot pro- 
duction reflect the difficulties of producers in 
matching shipments with incoming business. Pig 
iron was produced in April at a daily rate of 
106,418 gross tons, fractionally higher than the 
104,930 tons of March and comparing with 122,- 
106 tons last April. Last month was the fourth 
consecutive one to record a gain in the daily 
rate, but the fact that on April 30 only 182 blast 
furnaces, or two less than on March 31, were 
in blast, may indicate a reversal in May. 


80 Per Cent Steel Year to Date 


Steel ingot production turned downward in’ 


April, the daily rate of 159,358 gross tons com- 
paring with 164,961 tons in March and being the 
lowest since January. Last April ingot produc- 
tion, at 189,924 tons, also declined from March, 
but it came back in May to set an alltime record. 
April’s total of 4,143,312 tons brought the four- 
month total to 16,286,718 tons, or 14 per cent 
below ‘the 18,812,637 tons of a year ago. Steel- 
making has averaged 80 per cent of capacity 
thus far in 1930, contrasted with 93 per cent a 
year ago. Freight car 
awards this week, other 
than 500 refrigerator 
cars for the Union Re- 


Composite Market Averages 


Based on Pig Iron, Billets, Slabs, Sheet Bars, Wire Rods, Steel Bars, 
Plates, Structural Shapes, Black, Galvanized and Blue Annealed 
Sheets, Tin Plate, Wire Nails and Black Pipe 


Trading Corp., buying for Russia, is inquiring for 
450 cars. April freight car buying totaled 1941 
units, compared with 6001 in March and 8205 last 
April. For 1930 to date freight car awards are 
29,829; last year, 49,368; two years ago, 23,381. 


Texas Gas Line Reported Placed 


Some makers of sheets note slight improvement 
in demand, traceable to the automotive industry, 
but from miscellaneous sources bookings are 
lighter. Mahoning valley mills appraise the gal- 
vanized market as 3.20c to 3.25c, Pittsburgh. 
Extras on autobody sheets are being waived. Hot- 
rolled strip mills in the Mahoning valley have re- 
ceived enough business to accumulate mild back- 
logs. Wire products demand has not been stimu- 
lated by the reduction to $2.15, Pittsburgh, for 
nails to jobbers and 2.30c¢ for wire. 

Pittsburgh district makers have booked 20,- 
000 tons of seamless pipe for the Sun Oil Co. Na- 
tional Tube Co. is reported to have closed on part 
of the Texas-Chicago gas line, requiring nearly 
300,000 tons. Plate mills at Chicago have entered 
6000 tons of plates for southwestern refineries, 
and expect the season’s drilling operations to de- 
velop demand for 50,000 tons. The week’s struc- 
tural steel awards, in- 
cluding 7000 tons for 
Santa Fe _ railroad 
bridges and 6600 tons 


frigerator Transit Co., This week (May 7, 1980) ...ccsccsscsssssssessssssee $33.96 for a Chicago office 
were miscellaneous. RO EG ete BO, FO i isscecdsccesaceesccscoccvsosepscis 34.28 building, totaled 61,464 
Three thousand are = month ~ (April, bee Ssililstadghienintszdndndbodictndiensuedtiods 34.44 tons, the largest week’s 
pending, including 2200 Gnas Wes ‘dees Cae — synean ye Nr sane total since February. 
for the Illinois Central, ‘Ten ‘years ago (May, 1920).cccccccccccccorccorecenenne 68.26 Last week’s awards to- 


500 for the Minneapolis Fifteen years ago... 


CHER) PU Pnctsi ccctgiccpecesesosssicnctvecst 22.89 


taled only 41,060 tons. 
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__ MoPMarketSectiona 
Current Rolled Steel Prices 


PRICES IN CENTS PER POUND UNLESS OTHERWISE INDICATED 


Tubular Products Quoted on Last Editorial Page—See Preceding Page For Other Products 


HOOPS, BANDS, STRIPS 


Hot strip, to 6-in., Pitts............ 1.80¢ 
Delivered, Detroit .............:0+ 2.09¢ 
Hot strip 6), to 24-in., Pitts. 1.70c 
Delivered Detroit ........c0ccsser 1.99¢ 
Hot strip, bands 6 in. and un- 
SIND prscicccancunniaunincssedeiid 1.90c to 2.00c 
eS Se eer 1.80c to 1.90¢ 
Cooperage stocks, Pittsburgh.... 2.00¢ to 2.10c¢ 
SD STING sccenicicrsstinctsinitennss 2.10¢ to 2.20¢ 


Cold rolled strip, hard coils, 
16 inches and under by 0.100- 
inch and heavier, base Pitts., 


Cleve. (8 tons and over)........ 2.55¢ 

Delivered, Detroit ..........0.000000 2.78\4c 
Worcester, Mass. (3 tons and 

DUE). cnatvtsntitinicteneccenestsctniicntndidiailas 2.80c to 2.90¢ 


ALLOY STEEL 
Hot Rolled—F.o.b. Mills 
Alloy Quality Bar Base is 2.65c 
Alloy dif- Net 100 
aay Series Number _ferentials lb. bars 
0.2 





$2.90 

3.20 

4.15 

4.90 

8.20 

4.00 

6.45 

x 6.85 

4100 0.15-0.25 Mo. .......... 0.50 3.15 

4100 0.25-0.40 Mo. ........... 0.70 8.35 
4600 0.20-0.30 Mo. 125- 

5. Seen cw 3.70 
5100 0.60-0.90 Cr. .......... 0.35 3.00 
5100 0.80-1.10 Cr. .......... 0.45 8.10 
5100 Chrome Spring ....... 0.20 2.85 
oP, RS Ie 1.20 3.85 
6100 Spring Steel............ 0.95 3.60 
Chrome Nickel Vanad’m 1.50 4.15 
Carbon Vanadium .......... 0.95 3.60 
Ee 0.25 2.90 
9250 (rounds, squares).. 0.50 3.15 


Hot rolled alloy billets 4 x 4-inch and over 
take same prices per gross ton as same speci- 
fication alloys bars per net ton. Sizes under 
4 x 4 to 2% in. x 2% in. inclusive sold on 
bar basis plus steel bar card extras for size. 
Sizes under 2% in. x 2% in. take bar price 
on net ton basi 


COLD FINISHED STEEL 


Bars, drawn or rolled, Pitts., 


Chicago and Buffalo................ 2.10¢ 

i SII aciuisinsastevsensevanis 2.00¢ to 2.10¢ 

Do, delivered, Detroit. ............ 2.23814¢ 
Shafting (turned, polished) 

Pittsburgh, Buffalo ................... 2.10¢ 


Shafting (turned, ground) mill 2.45¢ to 2.90c 
(Depending on size, 1 3/16 to 7-inch) 


WIRE PRODUCTS 


F.o.b. Pittsburgh, Cleveland base 
(Per 100 pound keg) 

(To Jobbers—Merchant Trade) 
Standard wire nails ................... $2.15 to 2.25 
Cement coated nails .................+ 2.15 to 2.25 
Galvanized mails  .........ccccccecseseee 4.15 to 4.25 

(Per pound) 
Polished staples . ............ccccscseees 2.60c to 2.70¢ 
Galvanized staples _..............05 2.85¢ to 2.95c 
Barbed wire, galvanized ........ 2.80c to 2.90¢ 
Annealed fence wire ................... 2.30c to 2.40¢ 
Galvanized Wie . .........cccccceecessees 2.75¢ to 2.85¢ 


Woven wire fencing, retailers, Pittsburgh- 
Cleveland, ret ton $65. 
(To cor Sry pry Trade) 


Bright plain wire, 6 to 9 gage 2.30¢c 
RIE WIGS © isctepenctespecscdinaccnecsies 3.30e 
Wire, delivered Detroit ............ 2.58l%4e 
Nails, delivered Detroit .......... $2.381%4 


Joliet, DeKalb and Waukegan, IIll., Ander- 
son, Ind., and Chicago prices $1 per ton 
over Pittsburgh-Cleveland base on products 
made there. Duluth and Worcester, Mass., 
$2 higher; Fairfield, Ala., $3 higher. 


CUT NAILS, CHAIN, PILING 


Cut nails, c.l., f.o.b. mills ...... 2.55¢ 
Cut nails, l.c.l., f.o.b. mills ........ 2.65¢ 
Sheet piling, base, Pittsburgh.. 2.10c to 2.20c 
Chain proof BB and BBB, Pitts. 
B/16-In. tO WoriM.....cices.cccsescosees 83 1/3 and 5 off 
DFR Eis Ce AR vs cenitkcaregiviictscinctiameeel 33 1/8 off 


CAST IRON WATER PIPE 


Class B Pipe—Per Net Ton 

Six-inch and over, Birming’m..$37.00 to 38.00 
Four-inch, Birmingham ............. 41.00 to 42.00 
Four-inch, Chicago  .......scccse 49.20 to 50.20 
Six-inch to 24-inch, Chicago.... 45.20 to 46.20 
Six-inch and over, New York.... 38.50 to 40.50 
Four-inch, New York  ......000 41.50 to 42.50 
Standard fittings, Bir. base .... $100.00 

Six to 24-inch, base; over 24-inch plus 
$20; 4- inch, plus $10; 38-inch, plus $20; gas 
pipe fittings. $5 higher. 

Class A pipe is $4 higher than Class B. 


TIN PLATE; TERNE PLATE 


Prices per 100-pound box Pittsburgh 

*Tin plate, coke base ..........--++ $5.25 
Gary, Ind., base 10 cents Mag her 

Long ternes, primes, No. 3. Te to 3.90c 
*Price subject to quantity “jimerentials, 


WASHERS 
Wrought, c.l., Pitts. dist......... $6.50 to 6.75 off 
Wrought, l.c.l, Chicago dist...$6.80 to 6.90 off 
Wrought, c.l., Chicago ............$7.00 to 7.10 off 





RAILS, TRACK MATERIAL 


Standard bessemer rails, mill $43. : 
Standard open-h’th rails, mill $43.0 
Relay rails, Pitts., 60 to 90 Ib...$25.00 to sy 00 
Light rails, 25 to 45, mills .... $36 
Angle bars, Chicago ‘base sebibcien a Tee 
Spikes, railroad, mills .............. 2.80¢ 
Spikes, small railroad, 7/16- 

inch and smaller, Pitts. .... 2.80¢ 
Spikes, boat and barge, Pitts... 3.00¢ 
Spikes, railroad, Chicago ......... 2.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., steam roads 3.80¢ 
Track bolts, Pitts., stand. job- 

BNE cecctbdndatipnadisewarunibvoseescnntise 70 off list 
Track bolts, Chicago 8.80c 
Tie plates, mills ....... $41.50 





BOLTS AND NUTS 


Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Birmingham and 
Chicago 
Discounts are for legitimate jobbing or 
large consuming trade purchasing in full- 
case lists, apply to lists of April 1, 1927. 
Small lots are 55 to 60 per cent off. 


CARRIAGE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread ........ccscssscersees 60 to 70 off 
Rolled thread 34 x 6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 
WRI TRIE © sisspertanctastanteorersiee 60 to 70 off 
MACHINE BOLTS 
All sizes, cut thread ........ccccseseeees 60 to 70 off 
Rolled thread % x 6 and smaller take 10 
per cent lower list. 








| REET AOR a eM Oe 60 to 70 off 
Plow bolts, Nos. 1-2-3-7 heads ....... 60 to 70 off 
Tap bolts ........ ..60 to 70 off 
NE AI Geile es deccnescoscscsnitinsonvinsnaceitiiel 60 to 70 off 
Stud bolts without nuts .............0. 60 to 70 off 


Stove bolts, 75, 20, 10 and 5 off. in pkgs., 75, 
20, 10 and 5 with 2% off in bulk. 








wi ESET * RRO hag one Or 60-5 off 
NUTS 

TRIN iagiiroksa scenes sistccteicnssince 60 to 70 off 

HEXAGON CAP SCREWS . 
Milled .... 80-10-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller............ 85-10 off 

SQUARE HEAD SET SCREWS 
SS AED ot ge ANE Salen PRE eR CELE NT 80-5 off 
Upset 1 in. diam. and smaller ........80-10-5 off 
RIVETS 

Struc., c.l., Pitts.-Cleve. ............ 8.10¢ 
Structural, c.l., Chicago ............ 3.20¢ 
**7/16-inch and smaller, Pitts......70 and 10 off 
eR Rn as ceaanene, Rarer 70 to 70 and 10 off 


**Some makers quoting 70 off with freight 
allowed on 300 pounds or more. 


Raw Materials and Semifinished Products 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Prices Per Gross Ton 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
4 x 4-inch base 




















Pittsburgh, open-hearth ............. $33.00 
Pittsburgh, bessemer ................... $3.00 
Youngstown 33.00 
Cleveland ....... $3.00 
IID, | sinitnicticsrcnctivstanebesresninn 88.30 
Chicago 35.00 
Forging, Chicago .......... asin 40.00 
Forging, Pittsburgh 38.00 
Forging, Philadelphia ; 43.80 
SHEET BARS 
ES OE Se eee $33.00 
IOIIITTS, «..‘ ceincuasinseieniuuenmaaantee 83.00 
Cleveland $3.00 
Chicago ...... ss 85.00 
SLABS 
Ps CE, ccscictntieitevnes $33.00 
SIUING | cecscnemsiacintatinacensinancssenseins $3.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland .............. $36.00 
CTOIND © cckaictinakeciescivenninriitantiaen 37.00 
SKELP 
All grades, Pittsburgh »............ 1.80¢ 
IRON ORE 


LAKE SUPERIOR ORE 
Per Gross Ton, Lower Lake Ports . 





Old range bessemer, Sg lie .80 
— bessemer, 5144% 4.65 

Old range nonbessemer, oO had 4.65 
Mesabi nonbessemer, 514% . 4.50 
High phosphorus, 514%... 4.40 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 
Cents per unit delivered at Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey furnaces 
Foundry and basic, 56-68% (contract)—10.00 
Copper-free low phos. 58-65%... nominal 


FOREIGN ORE 
Cents per units, alongside docks 
Atlantic ports 


Foreign manganiferous ore, 45- 
55%, iron, 6-10% manganese 11.00 to 11.50 
North African low peewee 11.50 to 12.00 


Swedish basic, 65% ccs 9.50 to 10.50 
Swedish low phosphorus ibaa 11.50 to 12.00 
Spanish and North African 

basic, 50 tO 6GO% crcccccccccoreessers 10.00 to 11.00 
Newfoundland foundry, 55%.... 9.00 


Tungsten, spot and future, short 
ton unit, duty paid................. 14.00 
Chrome ore, 48%, net ton c.i.f. $22.50 


MANGANESE ORE 


Prices, not including duty, are cents per 
anit; cargo lots. 


Caucasian (52-55 per cent)...... 30 cents 

Indian (48-50 per cent) ........ 80 cents 

Brazilian (46-48 per cent)... 28 cents 
FLUORSPAR 


85 and 5 per cent grade 
Washed gravel, Kentucky and 
= mines, per net ton...... $18.00 
gravel, import dut: 
paid east, tide., gross ton... $19. 50 to 20.50 


REFRACTORIES 


FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.o.b. works 


First Quality 
































IOI, paincccguvtibiecmcibediacvcnis $43.00 

RR AN SARS bg, 43.00 
UNIT: cxtpnatisheusidhicetnastveds tocsoaiscpeneioniie 43.00 
Kentucky ....... 43.00 
Missouri ...... 43.00 
I i aes sareiijuics diinbenanisdonabinies 43.00 
Georgia and Alabama ................. 40.00 to 47.00 

Second Quality 
PORMAPT VOID inc cisceescccsicinccsocosvaceses 35.00 to 38.00 
Ohio wie 35.00 to 38.00 
MEIER sascicchteindeitesscen 35.00 to 38.00 
Kentucky ....... 35.00 to 38.00 
NINE © setlists sense tinssscacgovyenigtasecbind 35.00 to 38.00 
Maryland . 35.00 to 38.00 
Georgia and “Alabama «oo... 80.00 to 35.00 
SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylva 43.00 
Joliet, ii, nasi Chicago, Ind... 52.00 
Birmingham . 50.00 to 51.00 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Per Net Ton 
9x4%x 2% 65.00 
MAGNESITE 
Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore base 

Dead-burned grain magnesite.. $40.00 
Domes., Chewelah, Wash., base 22.00 


CHROME BRICK 
Net Ton Chester, Pa., and Baltimore py 


9x4%x2% 
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at Chicago. 
at Cleveland and at St. Louis. 


are adjusting pig iron purchases 

more closely to requirements and 

new business declined during the 
past week. Orders up to 100 tons 
at a time predominate, and the ag- 
gregate of such business is smaller 
than a month ago, while shipments 
are less active than in April. Gen- 
eral weakness in commodity prices is 
prompting buyers to limit purchases, 
as pig iron quotations are complet- 
ing the twelfth month at unchanged 
levels. Reports of price concessions 
on current business are lacking, al- 
though large tonnages are not avail- 
able to provide a test. Prices are 
nominal at $18.50, base, valley, for 
foundry and basic, and $19 for bes- 
semer and malleable. 

Boston, May 6.—An effort is being 
made to hold pig iron prices firm in 
this territory, though bidding for busi- 
ness is bringing concessions. About 
2000 tons of iron was sold in the past 
week, of which Mystic Iron Works 
booked 1000 tons. A Vermont foundry 
is expected to place 500 tons. 

New York, May 6.—Pig iron busi- 
ness is light, sales aggregating ap- 
proximately 5000 tons. Inquiry totals 
4000 tons. Prices are easy though 
quotations are unchanged at $16 to 
$16.50, furnace, for Buffalo foundry 
iron, and $18 to $18.50, New York 
docks, for southern iron. One of the 
largest orders is for 1500 tons for 
the Foren Foundry Co., Flemington, 
N. J.; understood to have gone to 
an eastern Pennsylvania producer. 
Action is expected shortly on 450 tons 
of miscellaneous grades of foundry 
iron for the Bayway, N. J., plant of 
the General Electric Co. 

Philadelphia, May 6.—Eastern Penn- 
sylvania foundry iron is easier and 
now is offered at $19 to $19.50, base, 
furnace, a drop of 50 cents. General 
Steel Castings Corp. withdrew its re- 
cent inquiry for 500 tons of basic 
and now is inquiring for 2000 tons. 
Several moderate sales of low phos- 
phorus iron are noted at $23, base, 
eastern Pennsylvania furnace, for cop- 
per bearing. and $24 for copper free. 

Buffalo, May 6.—Demand for pig 
iron has fallen off. Sales in this dis- 
trict in the past week totaled 2000 
to 3000 tons. The blast furnace of the 
Canadian Furnace Co. at Port Col- 
borne, Ont., near here, resumed pro- 
duction this week after a long sus- 
pension. Prices are unchanged. 


Prise sajusting May 6.—Melters 





Youngstown, O., May 6.—New busi- 





Pig Iron 


iron market was the reduction of 50 cents 
This week it is a cut of 50 cents 
The settling proc- 


be week the chief item of news in the pig 


ess has become more accelerated. 
markets are beginning to feel the effects. 

prices are expected to develop in the valleys. 
reduction to $18.50, base, Cleveland furnace, was 


kd Market Section 








the 
Concessions on southern iron in the north, keen 
competition among northern furnaces, and the ship- 
ment of boat iron into Chicago by eastern lake 


Other northern 
Lower 
The 


rate. 


TULL 


Pig Iron Prices 


Per Gross Ton 


Bessemer, valley furnace. ............++-: $19.00 
Bessemer, del. Pittsburgh. ................ 20.76 
Basic, valley furnace ...........0:.08 18.50 
PR, a Serene 19.00 


Sisdatiesspusswssnenstessaee 19.63 to 20.13 
. 18.76 to 19.25 
18.00 
19.00 
19.50 
20.13 to 20.63 
18.50 


*Basic, del. Pitts. 
Basic, del. eastern Pa. 
Basic, Buff. fur. for local del. ........ 
Malleable, valley furnace 
Malleable, Pitts. dist. fur. 
*Malleable, del. Pittsburgh 
Malleable, Cleve. fur. for local del. 


Malleable, Chicago furnace ............. 19.00 
Malleable, Buff. fur. for local del. 19.00 
Malleable, del. eastern Pa. .............. 20.26 to 22.40 
Malleable, Granite City fur. ........ 19.00 
No. 1 foundry, Chicago furnace.... 19.50 
No. 1X, Eastern del. Phila. ........ 20.76 to 21.26 
No. 1X, Buff., fur. for loca) del. .... 20.00 
No. 2 foundry, valley furnace ........ 18.50 
No. 2 fdy., Pitts. dist. fur. ............ 19.00 
*No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh.... 19.68 to 20.13 
No. 2 plain, Buff. fur. for local del. 18.50 
No. 2 foundry, Chicago furnace... 19.00 
No. 2 fdy., Cleve. fur. fer local del. 18.50 
No. 2 fdy., Granite City ................ 19.00 
No. 2 plain, del. Phila. ......:.............. 19.76 to 20.26 
No. 2 plain, Virginia furnace ...... 17.75 


21.41 to 21.91 
20.91 to 21.41 


. 2 plain, Buffalo, del. Boston.... 
. 2, Brooklyn, Buffalo all rail. 


No. 2, Newark, Buffalo, all rail.... 19.28 to 19.78 
No. 2 Ala., Bir. base, local del........ 14.00 
No. 2 Tenn., Bir. base, local del. .... 14.00 
No. 2 Tenn., del. Cincinnati ............ 16.69 to 18.19 
No. 2 Alabama, del. Cincinnati.... 16.69 to 18.19 
No. 2, Alabama, del. Cleveland .... 19.01 to 19.51 
No. 2, Alabama, del. Chicago ........ 18.20 to 19.01 
No. 2 Alabama, del., St. Louis .... 17.42 
No. 2 Ala., Phila., dock dely. ........ 18.25 to 19.25 
No. 2 Ala., Balt., dock dely. ........ 18.00 to 19.00 
No. 2 Ala., N. Y., dock dely. .... 18.00 to 18.50 
No. 2 Ala., Boston, dock dely..... 20.21 
No. 2X, Brooklyn, Buffalo all rail.. 21.41 to 21.91 
No. 2X, Newark, Buffalo all rail.... 19.78 to 20.28 


No. 2X, eastern, del. Phila. .............. 20.26 to 20.76 
No. 2X, Buffalo, fur. for loc. del. 19.00 
No. 2X, Buffalo, del. Boston............ 21.91 to 22.41 
No. 2X, Virginia furnace ...... ne 18.25 
Gray forge, Pitts. dist. fur. 8.50 


*Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 
Low phos., standard, valley 
Low phos., standard, Phila. *s 24.76 
Low phos., copper bearing fur........ 23.00 to 23.50 
Charcoal, Superior, del., Chicago.... 27.04 

*Freight from Pittsburgh district furnace to 
points in Pittsburgh district 63.00c, 76.00c and 
$1.13 per ton. 

Silvery iron, Jackson county, O., furnace in 
per cents: 5—$22; 6—$22 to $23; 7—$23 to 
$24; 8—$24 to $25; 9—$25 to $26; 10—$27 to 
$28; 11—$29 to $30; 12—$31 to $32; 13—$33 
to $34. 

Bessemer ferrosilicon, Jackson county, O., 
furnaces, in per cents: 10—$30; 11—$32; 12— 
$34; 183—$36; 14—$388; 15—$41; 16—$43.50; 17 
—$46.50. 


19.18 to 19.68 
27.00 





CANADIAN PRICES 


No. 1 foundry, del. Toronto .......... $22.60 
No. 1 foundry, del. Montreal ........ 24.00 
No. 2 foundry, del. Toronto ........ 22.10 
No. 2 foundry, del. Montreal ......... 23.50 
Malleable, del. Toronto .........cceeee 22.60 
Malleable, del. Montreal ..........-::00 24.00 
Basic, del. Montreal  ........scccccseeees 22.50 





TULLE RELL 


YUALAOEU UENO SET ETT 
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first revision there 


furnaces, paved the way for revision. 
it all, however, is the quieter demand for iron. 
May shipping rates are barely holding to the April 
Cincinnati prices continue unchanged. 





Prices Reduced at Cleveland, First in 18 
Months—St. Louis Lower—Northern, South- 
ern Furnaces in Sharp Competition 





in more than 18 months. 


Underlying 


ness in pig iron in this district appears 
scarcer than formerly. No. 2 foundry 
and basic hold at $18.50, valley, while 
bessemer and malleable are $19. 

Cleveland, May 6.—Cleveland blast 
furnaces have reduced prices 50 cents 
a ton for local delivery to $18.50, base, 
furnace. It was on Oct. 18, 1928, 
that the price moved up from $18.50 
to $19 and it has been steady at that 
level ever since, more than 18 months, 
one of the longest periods of local 
price stability. While no announce- 
ment is made concerning prices for 
delivery to outside competitive points 
$18 to $18.50 is representative of the 
market. Southern blast furnaces have 
been offering iron in Cleveland at $19 
and less, delivered, taking a freight 
rate of $6.01 from Birmingham, but 
the iron has limited application here. 
The reduction of 50 cents to $19, base, 
Chicago furnace, is said not to apply 
on iron for shipment to outside com- 
petitive points, and no reaction has 
been noted in the market in western 
Ohio, northern Indiana and _ lower 
Michigan, where prices still range 
from $18.50 to $19.50, base, lake fur- 
nace. Competition from the South 
and boat iron from lake furnaces east 
of Chicago were the principal factors 
in revision at Chicago. Sellers at 
Cleveland have had difficulty in hold- 
ing the price at a level which pre- 
vailed during brisk periods of the 
market. Business so far has not 
been stimulated, and the aggregate of 
sales for the week by Cleveland, To- 
ledo and Detroit furnaces, was 14,500 
tons, practically the same as for each 
of the two weeks preceding. The av- 
erage sale is for delivery in 30 days. 
Shipments are holding up. An excep- 
tional inquiry is for 3000 tons for 
delivery this quarter to a Hamilton, 
O., melter. 


Cincinnati, May 6.—New orders for 
pig iron, chiefly northern, in this dis- 
trict total about 3000 tons, of which 
300 tons of silvery and 300 tons of 
northern were for Michigan melters. 
Quotations continue unchanged. A 
southern Ohio melter is inquiring for 
3000 tons of northern foundry iron. 
Other current inquiries are for less 
than 200 tons each. 

Chicago, May 6.—A fair tonnage 
of northern iron was sold during the 
week, despite the hesitancy of some 
buyers that usually follows a reduc- 
tion in price. Deliveries are at about 
the same rate as in April. Furnace 


(Concluded on Page 92) 
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Coke 


Market Is Easy as Concessions 
Multiply on Fuel Below Standard 


—Demand Slower Than in April 





by-product coke markets, furnaces and foundries reducing or- 


HH y-protes curtailment in demand is noted in the beehive and 


ders to the minimum. 


While Connellsville furnace fuel quota- 


tions are unchanged, concessions on grades slightly below standard 


are tending to weaken the market. 


Connellsville weekly output now 


is around 31,000 tons, compared with 79,340 tons a year ago. 


May 6.—Demand for 
beehive furnace and foundry coke 
tapered slightly in the past week. 
New business in the furnace grade is 
especially dull, although shipments 
against contracts are steady. Fur- 
nace coke generally is $2.60, but sales 
of other than standard grades at 
lower prices impart an easier tone to 
the market. Foundry demand is less 
active. Prices of premium brands are 
steady at $4.75 to $4.85 and other 
grades are selling at $3.50 to $4, with 
some inferior fuel available at less. 

Production of coke in the Connells- 
ville region for the week ended April 
26 was 31,710 tons, compared with 
81,170 tons the preceding week and 
79,340 tons in the same period a year 
ago, according to the Connellsville 
Courier. 

Boston, May 6.—Demand for found- 
ry coke is quiet, few new sales being 
noted, and shipments behind held 
closely to early requirements. Prices 
are steady. 


Pittsburgh, 


New York, May 6.—Demand for 
beehive foundry coke is showing a 
slight gain, with standard grades 


holding at $3.50 to $3.75, Connellsville, 
and $4.85, Latrobe. Beehive furnace 
coke is moving sluggishly. The stand- 
ard grades are $2.50 to $2.75, Con- 
nellsville, while some distress lots are 
offered at less. By-product foundry 
coke is holding at $9.40, Newark; $11, 
New England; and $9, Philadelphia. 
Cincinnati, May 6.—No improvement 
has been noted so far this month in 
specifications for by-product foundry 


coke, which are considerably below 
seasonal expectations. Prices are un- 
changed. 


Chicago, May 6.—Shipments of by- 


DUPRE LER CLO 


Coke Prices 


Prices Per Net Ton 


Beehive Ovens 
Connellsville furnace . ..............c..c0000 2.60 
Connellsville foundry  ..........ccceeees 8.50 to 4.85 
New River aeoy i cenlsnigtlieniiaiatilead “aes 4 
nt DMG eccocccvenceccseossees . o 6. 
= cae 8.50 to 4.25 


Wise county furnace 
By-Product Foundry 
Dleowarkkc, IN. Ji, Gel. ccccocccccersrcccrecersees $9.00 to eed 


Chicago ovens 
New England, del. .... 








St. Louis, del. ............ 9.00 
Birmingham, ovens .. 5.00 
Indianapolis del. ........ ssees 8.25 
Ashland, Ky., ov., Connell. basis.. 6.50 
Portsmouth, O., ov., Connell. basis 6.50 
eI GUGTRB  ceccceresececsseeenseesectsesnsecenene 8.75 
WPGETONE GVETE  ..corccrcesscsceresccescercscecnseeees 8.50 
Philadelphia,  del.................eeseeseeeees 9.00 
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product foundry coke are estimated 
at about 75 per cent of peak activity. 
The price is unchanged at $8, ovens, 
and $8.75, delivered in the Chicago 
switching district. 

St. Louis, May 6.—While coke ship- 
ments continue at the average main- 
tained for several weeks, new orders 
have fallen off. Consumers’ stocks 
are small. Prices are steady. 


Birmingham, Ala., May 6.—Produc- 
tion and shipments of by-product coke 
are steady, independent producers 
moving all of their output. Few ovens 
are idle. The foundry grade is held 
at $5, base, Birmingham, the price 
ruling for the past two years. 





Ferroalloys 





Demand Is Steady—Prices Are 


Unchanged 
New York, May 6.—Spiegeleisen 
specifications are steady and prices 


are holding at $34, furnace, for do- 
mestic material, 19 to 21 per cent, in 
carload lots. Ferromanganese is $99, 
duty paid, tidewater, to users of car- 
loads to 500 tons annually, with dif- 
ferentials on larger quantities. Spe- 
cifications, reflecting steel operations, 
are unchanged in volume. 

Pittsburgh, May 6.—Increased speci- 
fications for ferromanganese, spiegel- 
eisen and ferrosilicon for May ship- 
ment are being received. April ton- 
nage showed little change from that 
of March. Ferrotungsten remains 
quiet with little, if any, improvement 
noted over the past 30 days. The 
price continues easy due to softness 
in the ore market, with ferrotungsten 
quoted $1.30 to $1.40 a pound. Prices 
of ferromanganese and _spiegeleisen 
are unchanged at $103.79, delivered 
Pittsburgh, and $34, respectively, for 
small lots. 





Bolts, Nuts, Rivets 





Pressure for Lower Prices Is Resisted 
by Makers 
NUT AND BOLT PRICES, PAGE 78 
Pittsburgh, May 6.—Specifications 
for bolts, nuts and rivets are steady, 


but little improvement is noted over 
activity of a month ago. Prices have 
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been subjected to pressure by con- 
sumers due to recent weakness in wire 
prices. Quotations however, remain 
steady at 60 to 70 off for bolts and 
nuts and 3.10c, Pittsburgh, for large 
rivets. Operations contigue about 65 
per cent. 

Cleveland, May 6.—Large manufac- 
turers continue to maintain 70 off 
on nuts and bolts in quantities of a 
carload or more, despite the fact 
that some jobbers quote 70 off on 
smaller quantities. The movement is 
sluggish. Some locomotive shops are 
buying more rivets. Other users buy 
sparingly. Rivets are held at 3.10c, 
Cleveland. 

Chicago, May 6.—Recent specifica- 
tions for bolts, nuts and rivets are 
reported barely 15 per cent under a 
year ago. No decline is noted in or- 
ders from tractor builders, despite re- 
ports that the completion of heavy 
foreign orders should result in lower 
operations. Operations of bolt, nut 
and rivet producers are 65 to 70 per 
cent. Prices are unchanged at 60 to 
70 off for machine and carriage bolts. 


Michigan Steel Net Off 


First quarter earnings of the Michi- 
gan Steel Corp., Detroit, declined ap- 
proximately 45 per cent compared 
with the first three months of 1929. 
The company reports for the quar- 
ter ended March 31 consolidated net 
income of $332,281, after all charges. 
This is equal to $1.46 a share on 220,- 
000 shares of capital stock. For the 
first quarter of last year, the com- 
pany reported net income of $587,333 
or $2.67 a share on the same share 
basis. 


Iron Ore Leads Imports 


Philadelphia, May 6.—Imports at 
this port during the week ending 
May 3 included 5330 tons of iron ore 
from Algeria and 2407 tons of pig 
iron from British India. 


ME 


Ferroalloy Prices 
(In dollars, except Ferrochrome) 


*Ferromanganese, 78 to 82 per cent 


tidewater, duty paid oo... $99.00 
*Ferromanganese del. Pittsburgh.. 103.79 
Spiegeleisen, 19 to 21 per cent, do- 

mestic furnace spot} .........00 34.00 
*Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, freight 

allowed, carloads 83.50 


*Do, less carload .. = 88.50 
Do, 75 per cent 13.00 to 15.00 
Ferrochrome, 66-70 chromium, 4-6 





carbon, cts. per lb., con., del........ 11.00 

Do, for spot delivery ..........:c000 11.50 
Ferrotungsten, stand., Ib. cont........ 1.30 to 1.40 
Ferrovanadium, 30-40 per cent, per 

lb., contained, on analysis ........ 3.15 to 3.65 
Ferro-carbon-titanium carload pro- 

ducers’ plants, net ton ..........0.. 160.00 

Do, one ton to carload ................ 170.00 
Ferrophosphorus, per ton, carload 

17 to 19 per cent, Rockdale, 

Tenn., basis (18 per cent) ........ 91.00 
Ferrophosphorus, electrolytic, per 

ton carload, 23-25% f.o.b. An- 

niston, Ala. (24 per cent)............ 122.50 


*Carloads. Differentials apply to large quan- 
tities. 

*To users of carloads to 500 tons annually. 
Differentials apply to users of larger quantities. 
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Prices Lower, but No Test Ap- 
Crap plied in Most Markets—Lack of 
Buying Keenly Felt 











points and buying is not sufficient to test the situation. 


N prints prices rule in most grades at many consuming 


Consumers are not taking 


full tonnages as the melt remains 


small. Prices have been marked down in a number of instances on 
sentiment. Some buyers are rejecting freely on specifications. 


Chicago, May 6.—Easing of prices 
in iron and steel scrap continues. A 
shrinkage in consumer orders and the 
usual seasonal influences have con- 
tributed to the downward pressure 


against heavy melting steel, which 
has been holding nominally at $13 to 
$13.50. Whether weakness is being 
forced by dealers seems uncertain, 
but a number of factors militate 





against stability. It does not appear 
likely that the leading steelworks in- 
terest will be in the market for some 
time. Prepared scrap supplies are 
ample for the present consuming rate. 
Miscellaneous rail scrap and hydraulic 
compressed sheets are off 25 cents. 
Railroad malleable is being sold as 
low as $16.50, Chicago switching dis- 
trict, while iron car wheels and several 
other grades continue to show weak- 
ness, 

Boston, May 6.—The scrap market 
has been weak and dull. Some busi- 
ness was done in rails, textile and 
machinery and a few other lines, but 
selling is limited. Prospects are that 
little will be done in the next fort- 
night. 

New York, May 6.—The scrap mar- 
ket continues to decline, dealers re- 














Corrected to Tuesday noon. 


East Pa., del. mill 13.50 to 14.00 FROGS 
N. Y. deal R. R..... 9.75 to 10.00 Chieago 


Iron and Steel Scrap Prices 


Gross tons delivered to consumers, except where otherwise stated. 





ANGLE BARS—STEEL CAST IRON BORINGS Chi., rolled steel.... 16.00 to 16.50 
Steel Works Scrap Chicago... . 14.50 to 15.00 Birmingham,chem. 12.00 to 18.00 Cincinnati ............ 12.00 to 12.50 
HEAVY MELTING STEEL St. Louis 12.00 to 12.50 Birmingham, plain 7.00 to 8.00 N. Y., iron, deal... 10.50 to 11.00 
Birmingham .......... 10.50 to 13.00 LOW PHOSPHORUS Boston, chem. ........ 9.00to 9.25 Pittsburgh, iron... 14.00 to 15.00 
Boston, dealers .... 8.75 to 9.25 Buffalo, billets and - Boston, dealers .... 5.00to5.50 Pittsburgh, steel... 19.50 to 20.00 
Buffalo, No. 1........ 13.75 to 14.75 bloom crops........ 17.50 0.18.00 Buffalo .....csscssssseeee 10.50 to 11.00 St. Louis, iron .... 13.50 to 14.00 
Buffalo, No. 2........ 12.00 to 12.25 Cleve. billet and CHSCRRO aac cccececcrscees 9.25 to 9.75 St. Louis, steel...... 14.75 to 15.25 
ChICATO ......cscrrreeeereee 13.00 to 13.50 bloom crops ........ 18.50 Cincinnati, deal... 8.00to 8.50 East Pa. steel........ 19.50 to 20.50 
Cincinnati, deal.... 11.50 to 12.00 Eastern Pa. ........... 20.00 to 21.00 Cleveland ..........0 9.50to 10.00 East Pa. iron ........ 15.00 
Cleveland, No. 1... 13.25 to 13.75 Pitts. billet and all Detroit, dealers .... 7.75 to 8.00 NO. 1 CAST SCRAP 
Cleveland, No. 2.... 12.50 to 13. bloom crops ...... 20.50 to 21. EIN IIL ecirnssevene 10.50 to 11.00 Sound 
Detroit, No. 1 deal. 11.50to11.75 Pitts. Sheet bar Eastern Pa, chem. in’ Se oe BRS 
Detroit, No. 2 deal. 10.00 010.50 = COPS sessessnsssseen 20.00 to 20.50 New York, deal... 6.50to 7.00 Boston, textile ... 12.00 to 13.00 


SWITCHES, GUARDS Pittsburgh 
14.00to 14.50 St. Louis 














N. Y. deal No. 2.. 7.50 eS ner 13.00 to 13.25 PIPE AND FLUES Chicago, agri. sci 13.15 to 13.70 
N. Y., deal. yd. .... 7.25 to 7.50 SHOVELING STEEL Cinelasatl satan 
Pittsburgh No. 1.. 15.50 to ay thie 13.00 to 18.50 Cincinnati, deal...... 9.00 to 9.50 cupolas, gross .. 18.25 to 18.75 
bees ot ee. ies | end ; 11.00 to 11.50 RAILROAD GRATE BARS —_— Cleveland, ‘cupola.. 14.50 to 15.00 
Granite City, Ill... 11.00 to 11.50 St. Louis ........ vee 11.50 £012.00 Buffalo ..scscscssesseseeen 10.50 011.00 st Ps. cupola” 15.00 to 15:50 
Valleys a or 16.00 to 16.50 ill S Chicago, ee 10.75 to 11.25 N.Y . a - oD. y 
PRESSED SHERTS Iron Mill Scrap Cincinnati... 9.00to 9.50 nN’ ¥. “del. local — 
‘ aes Saari tical RAILROAD WROUGHT Eastern ig menbabe foundries ........... 15.00 
o eaiers }).... a oO . e ° ew ork, deai...... ° : - n " oa 4 
Ciclo bas Birmingiam ~~» 390mt0i089 rout” Sue suas vo aued Eure, pols 1459 1609 
ee an ee. een 10.50 to 11.00 FORGE FLASHINGS BUMIMI sacscactaninson 14.00 to 14.25 
Ek. Pa ’ new nek... 12.50 to 13.00 Buffalo, No. 2 ........ 14.00 to 14.50 Boston, dealers .... 8.00 to 8.25 St. L. No. 1 mach. 13.50 to 14.00 
Pittsburgh "15.50 to 16.00 Chicago, No. 1........ USTE TO ITSSO «Bean D concen cacecsecse 12.00 to 12.50 St. Louis, No. 1.... 12.50 to 13.00 
Valle ee oenerest 15.50 to16.00 Chicago, No. 2 .... 13.00 to 13.50 Cleve. over 10 in. 11.25 to 12.75 HEAVY CAST 
g Pi rg Cincinnati, No. 2.. 11.50t012.00 Detroit wn. 10.00 to 10.50 
BUNDLED SHEETS s MONON: cicarcedocisanmns 10.50 to 11.00 
Eastern Pa. ...... 15.50 FORGE SCRAP Boston, mach. cast. 14.50 to 15.00 
PIII > scanccncvsnseacersis 9.50 to 10.00 N. Y., No. 1 deal.. 11.75 to 12.00 poston dealers ... 7.00to 8.00 Buffalo Secniahiy O40 te 10-25 
Cincinnati, deal. .... 10.25 to 10.75 Pittsburgh, No. 2.. 15.50 to 16.00 Chicago aes 16.00 to 16.50 Feary seaniania 10.50 bom 11.00 
Ceane dso by he varsd 9 a = i a pod ae —_ . ...... 12.50 to 13.00 Detroit ta. : 
Eastern a. R o 11. t. Louis, No. 2.... : o 12. . ’ 
Pittsburgh .... 13.50 to 14.00 SPECIFICATION PIPE ARCH BARS AND TRANSOMS Fey er eager ie : 5 
BE FeO cceststnestntes 8.50 to 9.00 iia fe 8.00 to 8.50 Chicago, net 16.75 to 17.25 ian S 13.00 
SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE mg Pa. "oN 13.00 to — aS ee 17.00 to 17.50 N. Y. No. 1 deal... 9.75 to 10.50 
ee ee 7.50 to 8.00 New York, deal.... 7 N. Y. break. deal... 9.25 to 9.50 
(ne gape 8.00 to 8.50 BUSHELING Iron, Steel Works Scrap Pittsburgh (“20.0002 11.50 to 12.00 
Detroit, dealers .... 8.50 to 9.00 Buffalo No. 1.......04 12.25 to 13.75 AXLE TURNINGS MALLEABLE 
ee eS eae 8.50 to 9.00 Chicago, No. 1....... 10.75 to 11.25 . 
: R Cinn., No. 1 deal.. 9.25 to 9.75 Boston, deal. .......... 6.75 to 7.00 Boston, railroad .... 16.00 to 16.50 
STEEL RAILS SHORT Cinn., No. 2 sos. 6.25 to 6.75 Buffalo secsucncneenen 12:50 to 18.00 Buffalo vicacenun. 16,00 to 16.50 
Birmingham ........... 11.00 to 12.00 Cleveland, No. 2.... 9.50 to 10.00 Chicago steelworks 10.50 to 11.00 Chicago, agri. ...... 14.75 to 15.25 
Boston, dealers .... 8.00to 9.25 Detroit, No. 1 new Cleveland — s.c.csssssee 12.00 to 12.50 Chicago, railroad.. 16.00 to 16.50 
NII. coniccacsite ccpsoned 17.00 to 17.50 I a 10.50 to 11.00 Eastern Pa. ......... 13.00 Cinn., R. R. deal.... 15.25 to 15.75 
Chicago (3 feet).... 15.25 to 15.75 St. Louis, No. 1... 9.50to10.00 Pittsburgh .............. 14.00 to 14.50 Cinn., agri., deal... 14.25 to 14.75 
Chicago (2 feet)... 15.75 to 16.25 = Valleys, new No. 1 15.00 to 15.50 St. Louis ..........s000 10.00 to 10.50 Cleveland, rail ...... 17.00 to 17.50 
Cincinnati, deal.... 17.75 to 18.25 MACHINE SHOP TURNINGS STEEL CAR AXLES Detroit, auto deal.. 14.00 to 14.50 
Detroit, ~~ .. 15.50 to 16.90 Birmingham ........ 7.00 to 8.00 Birmingham ............ 14.00 to 15.00  %St- Louis, rail ........ 13.00 to 13.50 
Pittsburgh, (open- Boston, dealers .... 5.00to 5.50 Boston, ship point 15.50 to 16.00 : 
hearth, 3 ft. and Buffalo ....s.sseeseesseeen 9.25to 9.75 Buffalo re... 16.00 to 16.50 Miscellaneous Scrap 
VOSS) nevessseeeeereeeens 19.50 to 20.00 Chicago ...-..seeseeesssee 7.50 to 8.00 Chicago... 17.90 to 18.50 RAILS FOR ROLLING 
St. Louis ........c0cee 16.50 to 17.00 Cincinnati, deal... 7.75to 8.25 astern Pa... 2200 to 22.50 6 tun aad eee 
STOVE PLATE = ee uated cabs pe = as Pittsburgh ............ 21.00 to 21.50 Seistvate 12.50 to 13.00 
—— RAINING | Soci cecsstchssesesces .00 to 7. hg 18.00 to 18.50 i WP ascinaness .50 to 13, 
Pirin nn. ee igns een Fe. 10.00 to 10.50 poeparetee Boston 9.50 to 10.00 
Buffalo secmabiietionntions 11.75 to 12.00 nin —_ deal...... 10.50 to Re Boston, ship point 12.50 to 18.50 jo _ ee 
Chicago, net... 10.00 to 10.50 ghee eee 6.75 to. 125 CRYCREO cannseeencecnseee 16.25 to 16.80 fastern Pa 18.50 to 16.00 
Cinn., deal. net... 8.25to 8.75 Viney | 11.25 to11.75 Eastern Pa, ........ 18.25 New York ............. 10.50 to 11.00 
Detroit, net, deal... 9.00to 9.50 WixEh BORINGS, TURNINGS New York, deal. .... 14.00 to 14.50 st Touis 13.00 to 13.50 
Eastern Pa. 0... 10.50 ; By Tatil: ecisiasoinsice 18.00 to 18.50 x : ' 
N. Y., deal., mill. 7.50 to 8.00 For blast furnace use LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 
St. LOwis escvscenrnn 10.75 to 11.25 Boston, dealers ... 6.00 to 6.08 Tron Foundry Scrap Chicago, cut smu 16.50 to 17.00 
COUPLERS, SPRINGS Mat age eae a . 0 8.50 R WHEELS St. Louis No. 1.... 13.25 to 13.75 
Cincinnati, deal...... 8.00 to 8. CA 
BANS - ascthccivnsewomes 17.00 to 18.00 Cleveland ............... 10.00 to 10.50 Birmingham, iron.. 10.00 to 11.00 LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 
IND scccicceseoacicne 14.50 to 15.00 Detroit, dealers .... 7.75 to 8.00 Boston, iron ........... 14.00 to 14.50 a) Se ae 14.00 to 14.50 
Eastern Pa. ........... 19.50 to 20.50 Eastern Pa. .......... 10.00 Buffalo, iron .......... 13.25 to 18.75 Pittsburgh ............ 19.00 to 19.50 
Pittsburgh _ ........... 19.50 to 20.00 New York, deal...... 6.00 Buffalo, steel ........ 17.00 to 18.00 Eastern Pa. ........... 19.00 
BE, TiO senitiscsnics 14.00 to 14.50 Pittsburgh secccececerece 10.50 to 11.00 Chicago, iron ....... 14.00 to 14.50 NS li ieailcieel 17.00 to 17.50 


- 10.50 to 11.00 = Chicago, mach. .... 15.10 to 15.70 
9.25 to 9.50 Chicago, railroad.. 14.60 to 15.10 
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Kid Market Section 


ducing buying prices on several grades. 
Railroad stee] for Eastern Pennsyl- 
vania consumption is $9.75 to $10, No. 
2 or automobile scrap, $7.75; and skele- 
ton steel, $5.25. Mixed borings and 
turnings are $6, New York, and heavy 
breakable cast at $9.25 to $9.50. Con- 
suming demand lags and in two or 
three instances shipments on back or- 
ders are being held up. 

Buffalo, May 6.—Demand for scrap 
is dull and featureless. Several large 
steelworks are not taking shipments 
and the largest local consumer con- 
tinues to import scrap by boat. Deal- 
ers think the market is nominally 
lower although there have been no 
sales to confirm this belief. Dealers 
are buying with extreme caution. 

Cleveland, May 6.—Iron and steel 
scrap is sentimentally weaker with 
buying expected to reveal a further 
decline in prices, which are nominally 
unchanged. One steelworks consumer 
has refused an offer of No. 1 heavy 
melting steel at $14 and machine 
shop turnings at $9.75. This con- 
sumer is tightening up on specifica- 
tions and has rejected a large per- 
centage of the scrap received during 
the past few days. 

Cincinnati, May 6.—Quotations on 
iron and steel scrap remain nominally 
unchanged. Consumer purchases con- 
tinue light. The Norfolk & Western 
railroad list of about 4000 tons of 
heavy melting steel will be closed this 
week. 

Detroit, May 6.—For four consecu- 
tive weeks iron and steel scrap prices 
have been practically unchanged. This 
indicates that the bottom of the pres- 
ent dip is near or past, except for 
blast furnace grades. A surprisingly 
heavy demand for water shipment to 
Buffalo has developed, especially in 
compressed sheets. For Buffalo 25 
to 50 cents a ton more is being offered 
than is obtainable in other districts. 
Shipments to Pittsburgh and Youngs- 
town mills have declined perceptibly. 
The Pittsburgh situation is weakened 
for the Detroit area by inflow of scrap 
from the East. This week slight re- 
ductions are made in cast iron borings, 
mixed borings and turnings, No. 1 
busheling, No. 1 steel, compressed 
sheets and short shoveling turnings. 
Offerings of scrap by automotive pro- 
ducers show little change. Chrysler 
is shipping out much more material, 
but this is about neutralized by a de- 
cline in offerings by Hudson-Essex. 
Ford is consuming about 75 per cent 
of its scrap. 

St. Louis, May 6.—Users of iron and 
steel scrap are disposed to mark time. 
Despite bargains indicated by present 
price levels, there is no inclination to 
buy for investment, sales are small 
tonnages of a variety of material for 
immediate use. 

The downward movement in prices 
is at a slower rate, which is taken to 
presage the bottom of the decline. This 
view is strengthened by the fact that 
considerable scrap is moving out to 
other consuming centers. 

Toronto, Ont., May 6.—Demand for 
iron and steel scrap is holding at a 
satisfactory level. Several good ton- 
nage orders for heavy melting steel 
and turnings were placed during the 
week, and demand for iron scrap took 
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Canadian Scrap 


Dealers Buying Prices 


MONTREAL 
Per Gross Ton 





Fi ie DEN Beara di. Be anal aol $19.00 
| ERA CRESSLER TNS ei ER EI 17.00 
Car wheels ........... - 14.50 
Stove plate ...... = 12.00 
Wrought pipe .. 6.00 
Turnings ........... ~~ 6.50 
Heavy melting steel ..............008 8.00 
TORONTO 
I i ss hllacnseen econ 14.00 
Ee ee ee 16.00 
Heavy melting steel .............cc. cece 9.00 
ENE RE a eee 7.00 
No. 1 mach. cast (met) ........ccceeee 15.00 
RT Rian: PR 11.50 


on new life. Forward delivery con- 
tracts involved approximately 2000 
tons. Dealers’ buying prices are un- 
changed. 

Philadelphia, May 6.—Scrap trading 
is restricted. Sales are in small and 
moderate lots with the downward trend 
in prices continuing. 

Pittsburgh, May 6.—Scrap activity 
is irregular. One mill has’ bought 
about 10,000 tons of heavy melting 
steel at $16, representing no change 
in the quotation. Demand otherwise 
is quiet. Shipments to some points 
have been suspended. Blast furnace 
grades are dull with machine turn- 
ings nominal. Low phos specialties 
are easier and railroad specialties 
dull and unchanged. The Pennsyl- 
vania railroad list closing tomorrow 
includes 44,000 net tons, of which 
7000 is heavy melting steel and 10,- 
000 is rails. 

Birmingham, Ala., May 6.—Heavy 
melting steel has been moving a little 
more freely during the past three 
weeks though the base price is un- 
changed from $10.75 to $13, according 
to quality. Steel material has better 
demand than iron. 





Semifinished Steel 





Wire Rods Reduced $2—Other Mate- 
rial Fairly Steady 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL PRICES, PAGE 78 


Pittsburgh, May 6.—No improvement 
is noted recently in demand for semi- 
finished material, although  specifi- 
cations are slightly heavier than a 
month ago. Operations of sheet and 
strip mills have been advanced mod- 
erately during the past 30 days but 
little new semifinished business is de- 
veloping in large tonnages. Spot buy- 
ing of forging billets continues only 
fair with the market steady at $38. 
Rerolling billets, sheet bars and slabs 
continue $33 on small-lot business. 
Skelp is 1.80c, Pittsburgh. Wire rods 
have been reduced $2 a ton to $36, 
Pittsburgh. 

Philadelphia, May 6.—Wire rods 
prices are down $2 here, to $36, base, 
Pittsburgh. Billets are unchanged at 
$33, for rerollers, and $38 for forging 
quality. 


Cleveland, 6.—Demand for 


May 
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sheet bars, billets and slabs is fairly 
steady and shipments continue to be 
made on contracts at $33, base, Cleve- 
land or Youngstown, though the tone 
of the market is easier. The leading 
merchant producer here is operating 11 
of its 14 open hearths, having dropped 
from 12 to eight temporarily last 
week. 

Chicago, May 6.—Semifinished ship- 
ments are more active than in recent 
weeks. Heavier production schedules 
of some of the automotive plants have 
increased requirements for sheet bars 
in this territory. Billets, blooms and 
slabs, 4 x 4-inch base, are $35, Chi- 
cago, while sheet bars also are $35. 
Wire rods are being quoted on the new 
base of $37, Chicago, and $36, Pitts- 
burgh-Cleveland. 





Operating Rates 





Steel, Finishing Mills Ease Off—De- 
cline at Cleveland, Buffalo 


Youngstown, O.—Mill operations 
will be slightly lower during the 
week with independent steel production 
continuing at 70 per cent and that of 
the Corporation between 65 and 70. 
Finishing mill schedules will be slight- 
ly lower, with 89 of the 120 inde- 
pendent sheet mills in operation, com- 
pared with 94 last week. Strip mills 
will also be lower at about 80 per 
cent. Pipe continues at 60 per cent 
and all bar mills average about 70. 

Cleveland—Open-hearth production 
presents a mixed picture. Otis Steel 
Co. continues with 100 per cent capac- 
ity; one producer has dropped to 20 
per cent capacity with one open- 
hearth scheduled; and the leading inter- 
est has 11 of 14 on, although at 
one time during the past week a 
drop to eight was recorded. A total 
of 27 furnaces of the district’s 34 
are in production and will show a 79 
per cent ratio. This is a drop from 
last week of two furnaces or 6 points. 

Chicago—Open-hearth production re- 
mains at above 90 per cent. Rail 
mill activity, at about 95, is slightly 
reduced, while other finishing mill out- 
put is similar to a week ago. [Illinois 
Steel Co. probably will blow in this 
week a rebuilt furnace at Gary, with 
larger capacity, to replace another 
that may go down for relining short- 
ly. That producer has 18 of its 27 
stacks in blast. 

Buffalo—Steelworks are operating 
at only 68 per cent of capacity this 
week, the lowest rate in nearly 60 
days. Operations were reduced at the 
end of last week to this point. First 
half schedules will average about 70 
per cent, it is estimated. 

Pittsburgh—Steelmaking operations 
are unchanged this week at slightly 
above 75 per cent. Finishing mill 
schedules are irregular. Sheet pro- 
duction is lower at 67 to 70, with tin 
plate continuing 85. Strip operations 
are unchanged at 65 to 70, with pipe 
continuing 50 to 60. 


General Appliance Mfg. Co., Taun- 
ton, Mass., newly organized, will man- 
ufacture small metal specialties. 
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Bars 


Steady 
Firm—Prompt Buying Rules— 
Deliveries Still Are Easy 


Demand Holds Prices 








Buying is for prompt delivery 


AKERS of soft steel bars find little change in demand and 
prices are fairly steady. 


and backlogs are small as a result. 


Chicago mills have ton- 


nage for two to five weeks, implement and tractor builders sup- 


plying steady tonnage. 


Mills there are not affected by eastern 


competition, but sales resistance is increasing. 
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Chicago, May 6.—Bar mill opera- 
tions remain at about 85 per cent, 
while backlogs are unchanged at two 
to five weeks, depending upon size 
and rolling schedules. The usual sales 
gain at the beginning of the month, 
due to intermittently expiring con- 
tracts, has added tonnage in bars, 
plates and shapes. One producer re- 
ports sales last week the best since 
the first week in April. Bar speci- 
fications are up to the average since 
the first of the year. Many buyers 
now contract for less than quarterly 
periods. Leading buyers are imple- 
ment, automotive parts and frame 
builders, shafting and cold finishers, 
and users of forging bars. While the 
outlook for tractors and harvesting 
equipment hinges upon crop. pros- 
pects and prices, general implement 
prospects are encouraging. Soft steel 
bar quotations are based on 1.90c, Chi- 
cago, but prices at least $1 a ton 
lower appear for attractive tonnages 
and rolling sizes of bars, plates and 
shapes. Eastern competition for busi- 
ness in the immediate Chicago district 
is said to be having no depressing ef- 
fect on Chicago mill prices, but pres- 
sure from buyers is more widespread. 


New York, May 6.—Steel bar prices 
are unchanged at 1.80c to 1.85c, Pitts- 
burgh, with business quiet and de- 
liveries two to three weeks. 

Pittsburgh, May 6.—Demand is 
steady but improvement from a num- 
ber of large consuming industries still 
is lacking. Improved operations of 
the automotive industry have had lit- 
tle effect on bar business and demand 
still is seasonally light. Mills are able 
to effect prompt shipments on most 
sizes, due to the short range nature 
of buying, which has provided little 
backlog. The market continues 1.80c, 
Pittsburgh, on most business and pro- 
ducers claim to be holding this as a 
minimum. 

Cleveland, May 6.—Forge shops and 
other users of hot-rolled merchant 
steel bars are not increasing their re- 
leases. Automotive tonnage expands 
slowly. Numerous orders are placed 
daily, all for small amounts, by diver- 
sified users. This is for immediate use 
only, nobody anticipating and nobody 
carrying stocks. The price continues 
1.80c, base, Cleveland. 

Detroit, May 6.—Consumption of 
bars in May promises to develop a 
mild increase over April, but the 
situation continues extremely spotty, 
with Ford, Chevrolet and Chrysler 


major consumers. Specifications are 
being received for June and July ship- 
ments for some new models. Current 
business compares favorably with 1927 
and 1928, although still registering a 
marked shrinkage from 1929. To the 
general trade carbon bars are 1.80c, 
Pittsburgh or Cleveland, with prefer- 
ential buyers doing better, according 
to their tonnage. Alloy steel bars con- 


tinue at 2.65c, mill, but are under 
pressure. 

Philadelphia, May 6.—Iron bar de- 
mand is quiet and the market is 
somewhat easier at 1.70c, base, Pitts- 
burgh. Steel bar market is easy and 
1.75c, base, Pittsburgh, is heard more 
frequently. The market is quoted 
1.75e to 1.80c, Pittsburgh. Demand is 
quiet. 


Steel Corp. Buys Plant? 


Cleveland, May 6.—Officials of the 
American Steel & Wire Co. refuse to 
discuss the report that this subsid- 
iary of the United States Steel Corp. 
has purchased the Morris & Bailey 
division of the Oliver Iron & Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh. The Morris & Bailey 
division, with a plant at Wilson Sta- 
on, Pa., makes cold-rolled strip 
steel. 


Kulka Iron & Metal Co., Alliance, 
O., purchased the 12-mile Cincinnati, 
Fort Wayne & Findlay railroad for 
salvaging purposes. 





Plates 





Good Demand Still Reported in 
Middle West—Tank Work More 
Promising—Prices Easier 





EW large tonnages are noted in current plate sales, but the 


weekly aggregate holds up fairly well. 
With 15,000 tons pending for tank 


operating close to capacity. 


Chicago mills continue 


work, it is reported prospective operations may increase this to 50,- 


000 tons. 


The Grand Trunk railroad awarded a car ferry requiring 


2500 tons. Tanks awarded for erection in Michigan call for 2000 tons. 
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Chicago, May 6.—Production of 
large diameter steel pipe continues to 
call for steady shipments of plates. 
A fabricater has ordered out 6000 
tons of tank plates for southwestern 
refinery work, and a producer has sold 
800 to 1000 tons for similar work in 
the oil country. About 15,000 tons 
of tank work inquiry is definitely be- 
fore the market, and some reports are 
that potential inquiry, depending on 
the season’s drilling schedules, may 
reach as high as 50,000 tons. Sheared 
plate deliveries are slightly easier at 
about four weeks, while universal 
mills have backlogs extending 30 to 
45 days. Plate mill operations con- 
tinue close to capacity, with car 
shop specifications contributing in im- 
portant volume. Fresh sales in the 
week just closed, characteristic of the 
beginning of the month, were the 
best since the week of April 1. At- 
tractive tonnages now are bringing out 
concessions under 1.90c, Chicago. 


Philadelphia, May 6.—Plate mills 
in this district generally have reduced 
contract prices from 1.90c to 1.85c, 
base, Coatesville, subject to differ- 
entials on certain classes of tonnage. 
Plate demand is dull, eastern mills 
operating below 50 per cent. The 
Eastern Steamship Co. has asked 
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prices on one to three boats, each 
taking 3250 tons of steel, mainly plates. 
Early action is expected on two United 
States liners, each requiring 20,000 
tons of steel. 

New York, May 6.—While plate 
prices continue 1.85¢ to 1.90c, Coates- 
ville, on the general run of business, 
the lower figure is the more represen- 
tative. Demand remains light, a lit- 
tle inquiry from railroads, oil com- 
panies and ship builders developing 
slowly. 

Tanks awarded by the Pure Oil Co., 
for Michigan, to the Chicago Bridge 
& Iron Works will require 2000 tons 
of plates. Shell Oil interests are re- 
ported in the market for tank work 
at Port Jefferson, Port Washington 
and Poughkeepsie, N. Y., requiring 
300 tons. 

Pittsburgh, May 6.—Plate demand 
holds at the rate of the preceding 
several weeks, which is _ slightly 
heavier than a month ago. Business 
still is fairly well distributed al- 
though barge building is less active 
than a year ago. Recent orders for 
river equipment require 335 _ tons. 
Car builders have added little new 
business to their books but are speci- 


fying steadily against old orders. 
Tank work remains quiet. The mar- 
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ket continues 1.75¢c to 1.80c, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Cleveland, May 6.—The weekly ag- 
gregate of plate tonnages coming to 
mills in this and nearby districts still 
is heavy. Individual orders are small, 
from practically every consuming line. 
Plates are easy at 1.75c, Pittsburgh, 
although 1.80c still is charged on some 
orders. 

The Grand Trv railroad has 
awarded a car ferry to the Manitowoc 
Shipbuilding Corp., requiring 2500 
tons of plates. 





CONTRACTS PLACED | 





2500 tons, car ferry, Grant Trunk railway, to 
Manitowoc Ship Building Corp. 

2000 tons, oil tanks, Pure Oil Co., 
to Chicago Bridge & Iron Works. 

maneuver boat hulls for United 
States Engineers, Cincinnati district, to 
American Bridge Co. 

150 tons, 20-inch welded steel shore pipe for 
Port commission, Oakland, Calif., to Pacific 
Coast Engineering Co. 


Michigan, 


335 tons, five 





| CONTRACTS PENDING 





500 tons, 1800 feet of 72-inch steel pipe, depart- 
ment of water, Detroit; bids May 14. 

800 tons, possibly tank work, Shell Oil in- 
terests at Port Jefferson, Port Washington 
and Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

100 tons, sheet piling, sewage disposal plant, 
Erie, Pa. 
100 tons, sheet 
Findlay, O. 


piling, sewage disposal plant, 


Steel Foundry Merger Is 
Being Negotiated 


Chicago, May 6.—A merger of steel 
foundries is being undertaken by 
Cochrane, Scott & Co., Chicago in- 
vestment bankers. Under the name 
of the Continental Steel Foundries 
Co. would be merged such interests 
as the Wheeling Mold & Foundry 
Co., Duquesne Steel Foundry Co., 
Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Co., Pitts- 
burgh Rolls Corp., Strong Steel 
Foundry Co., Union Steel Casting Co., 
Bettendorf Steel Casting Co., Hub- 
bard Steel Foundry Co., Birdsboro 
Steel Foundry & Machine Co., United 
Engineering & Foundry Co., Mesta 
Machine Co. and Mackintosh-Hemp- 
hill Co. 

The merger would include only the 
foundry departments of those com- 
panies also having equipment busi- 
ness. 


Institute Heads Named 


New York, May 6.—The following 
were elected directors of the Ameri- 
can Iron and Steel institute, for the 
term ending in May, 1933, at the 
annual meeting of the institute in 
New York yesterday: James A. Bur- 
den, James A. Campbell, Eugene G. 
Grace, Robert Gregg, S. E. Hackett, 
Severn P. Ker, Ernest T. Weir and 
J. F. Welborn. 
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Pipe 





Coast States 
New York Inquiry Down—224,- 
500 Tons Line Pipe Was Let 











Active—Chicago- 








— 


CTIVITY in New England and the Far West contrasts with 
dullness in Chicago and other sections. 





Hanover, Mass., 


awarded 4000 tons; Middleton, Conn., 700, Los Angeles 536 
and Wenatchee, Wash., 650. Line pipe continues most active of steel 
tubular products, Sun Oil Co. placing 20,000 tons in the Pittsburgh 
district and a 200,000-ton gas line is reported let there. 
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Pittsburgh, May 6.—Line pipe con- 
tinues practically the only active prod- 
uct in the tubular market. Sun Oil 
Co. closed on 20,000 tons of 65-inch 
outside diameter seamless pipe for a 
400-mile line in Pennsylvania, the or- 
der being placed in the Pittsburgh 
district. It is reported that National 
Tube Co. was awarded the gas line 
from Texas to Chicago, variously re- 
ported as involving 200,000 to 300,- 
000 tons. Standard pipe demand re- 
mains slow and only a slight improve- 
ment is noted since a month ago. Oil 
country requirements are a shade bet- 
ter but still are light. Little change 
is noted in demand for mechanical 
tubing or locomotive and boiler tubes. 
Operations in this district as yet have 
not been influenced by recent line pipe 
awards and currently are 50 to 60 per 
cent. 

Boston, May 6.—Pipe buying con- 
tinues excellent. Only 5000 tons com- 
prises the reported lettings for last 
week, but this is well below the actual 
aggregate, since it does not include a 
fair tonnage of private business. Prices 
are a trifle easier, with $34, foundry 
base, being named by at least two 
producers as against $36 by others. 
Hanover, Mass. bought 4000 tons from 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 
Middletown, Conn., awarded 700 tons 
to R. D. Wood & Co., and Palmer, 
Mass. purchased 400 tons. United 
States company is low on 300 tons 
for Peabody, Mass. Two or three 
other municipal tonnages are pending. 


New York, May 6.—Inquiry for cast 
iron pipe has declined. The lull is 
expected to be brief, however, since 


New York and other municipalities 
are to cover the remainder of their 


needs, including 3000 tons on which 
bids have been taken. United States 
Pipe & Foundry Co. took 900 tons of 
24-inch for Brooklyn, N. Y. More 
than 500 tons of 12-inch will be re- 
auired for Jones Beach, Long Island, 
N. Y. Belmare Construction Co., Troy, 
N. Y., has the general contract. Prices 
are firm at 37 to $38, eastern foundry, 
and producers have fair backlogs. 
Chicago, May 6.—Private buying of 
cast gas and water pipe remains en- 
couraging but municipal outlook offers 
less prospect for May than was indi- 
cated several weeks ago. Among 
pending projects are 1450 tons of 6 
to 12-inch for Chicago, 160 tons of 
6 and 12-inch for Oak Park, IIl., 200 
tons of 4 to 16-inch for Hammond, 
Ind., and various smaller items. Two 
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western railroads purchased fair ton- 
nages, and a large middle western 
utility corporation also has been buy- 
ing pipe. Chicago delivered quota- 
tions are unchanged at $45.20 to $46.20 
for larger diameters. 

Cleveland, May 6.—Owing to lagging 
building programs in this section, 
standard steel pipe demand is far be- 
low what it should be at this season 
of the year. Jobbers among mill and 
plumber supply houses occasionally 
order mixed carloads and at rare in- 
tervals straight carloads of a size, but 
in general tonnage is under the 1929 
aggregate for a comparable period. 
Operations are about 50 per cent. 

Birmingham, Ala., May 6.—Cast iron 
pressure pipe makers remain active. 
Shops operating five days weekly with 
three shifts each day and some give 
even a little more time. Shipments 
are being speeded up, although there 
is little stock on yards. Several let- 
tings are expected later in the month, 
pending tonnage aggregating well. 
The $37 to $38 price base, for 6-inch 
and larger is being maintained. Re- 
cent lettings are from the Far West 
with two or three from the South 
and Southwest. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





4000 tons, mostly 10-inch cast pipe, Hanover, 
Mass., to United States Pipe & Foundry Co., 
through Simonds & Stevens, Boston, engi- 
neers. 

900 tons, 24-inch cast iron pipe, department of 
water supply, gas and electricity, New York, 
for Neptune avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co.; con- 
tractors’ letting. 

700 tons, 16-inch cast pipe, Middletown, Conn., 
to R. D. Wood & Co. 

650 tons, 6 and 8-inch cast pipe, Wenatchee, 
Wash., to United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., through Moceri Bros., general contractors. 

536 tons, 16 and 18-inch class B cast pipe, Los 
Angeles, to National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 

500 tons, 12-inch cast iron pipe, Manhattan, 
N. Y., to United States Pipe & Foundry Co. 

400 tons, 6 to 16-inch cast pipe, Palmer, Mass., 
to R. D. Wood & Co. 

250 tons, 30 and 36-inch cast pipe, river cross- 
ing, Lansing, Mich., to James B. Clow & 
Sons. 

190 tons, 10 to 12-inch cast gas pipe, Haverhill, 
Mass., to Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 

150 tons, steel pipe railing and cast iron posts, 
Jones Beach boardwalk, Long Island, N. Y., 
to Vulean Rail & Construction Co. through 
Graves & Quinn, general contractors. 

100 tons, 6-inch cast pipe, Findlay, O., to 
James B. Clow & Sons. 

100 tons, miscellaneous cast pipe, sewage dis- 
posal plant, Delta, O., to James B. Clow & 
Sons. 
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STEEL PIPE AWARDS 


200,000 to 300,0Guv tons, 450 miles gas pipe 
for a line from Amarillo, Tex., to Chicago; 
reported placed with National Tube Co. 

20,000 tons, 400 miles of 65/8-inch seamless 
line pipe for Sun Qil Co. to unstated pro- 
ducers in Pittsburgh district. 

4500 tons, 62 miles of 10-inch steel line pipe, 
Texas Gas Utilities Co., San Antonio, Tex., 
from Rycade field in Maverick county to Cen- 
tral Power & Light Co.’s generating plant on 
Devil’s river in Van Verde county, to A. O. 
Smith Corp. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 
L 


500 tons, 12-inch cast iron pipe, 300 feet of 
6-inch and fittings for Jones Beach, Long 
Island, N. Y.; Belmar Construction Co., Troy, 
N. Y., general contractor. 

300 tons, 6 to 12-inch cast pipe, Peabody, Mass. ; 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co. low bidders. 

200 tons, 4 to 16-inch cast pipe, Hammond, Ind. 

100 tons, 6 to 8-inch cast pipe, Beverly, Mass. ; 
bids opened May 12. 

Unstated tonnage, 504 feet, 18-inch and 288 
feet, 24-inch cast iron pipe for Ocean City, 
N. J. 





STEEL PIPE PENDING 


1000 tons, 48 to 72-inch steel pipe, Detroit; to 
be placed in two lots, with bids to be opened 
May 13 and 14, respectively. 

800 to 900 tons, steel pipe of around 11 feet 
in diameter, New Orleans, bids opened April 
30. 





Tin Plate 











Shipments Seasonally High—Some Re- 
port Larger Specifications 
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Pittsburgh, May 6.—Tin plate speci- 
fications are less active following fair- 
ly heavy orders recently for June 
shipment. Shipments hold at about 
the rate of a month ago but are re- 
garded as satisfactory for this pe- 
riod. Weather conditions have had no 
adverse effect on any of the early 
fruit packs, although general line can 
demand is lagging in some directions. 
Operations remain steady in this dis- 
trict at 85 per cent, while decreases 
are noted in other sections. 

New York, May 6.—One leading 
seller of tin plate states that his cus- 
tomers are now specifying up to their 
schedules for the first time this year. 
Manwhile spot buying is light for do- 
mestic and foreign shipment. Prices 
are unchanged. 


New York Buys Cast 


Iron Lamp Posts 


New York, May 6.—Contracts have 
been awarded the North American 
Iron Works Inc. and the City Sales 
& Engineering Co. by the department 
of water supply, gas and electricity 
for units in assembling 2000 cast iron 
lamp posts, about 1000 tons of cast- 
ings being required. North American 
Iron Works will cast 2000 mastarms 
weighing about 250 tons. The City 
Sales & Engineering Corp. will supply 
2000 pedestals, 2000 sleeves and 2000 
shafts, about 750 tons of castings. 


Penn Culvert Co., Cambridge, Mass., 
has started manufacture of culverts, 
with a force of 25 men. 


KIO Market Section 








| Sheets _| 


Automotive Demands Continue to 
Expand Moderately—Other Lines 
Lighter—Prices Are Easier 











specifications from the automotive industry continue to in- 


Mi crecitcations tr sheet requirements now are slower while 


crease. 


ditional impetus over the next 60 days. 
creased slightly. The price situation is easier. 


Midyear model changes are expected to supply ad- 


Mill operations have de- 
Galvanized now are 


3.20c to 3.30c. Wider variations appear in autobody sheet prices. 
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Youngstown, 0O., May  6.—Inde- 
pendent sheet mill operations in this 
district have gained slightly, with one 
plant putting on seven units addi- 
tionally, and another expanding its 
operations 5 per cent. Demand for 
blue annealed sheets is steady but 
that for galvanized is spasmodic. Au- 
tobody sheet demand continues to come 
mainly from makers of parts for the 
lower price cars, and district makers 
are about 70 per cent engaged this 
week. Quotations are steadier at 
2.55¢ to 2.65c, Pittsburgh, for com- 
mon black; 3.80c for autobody; 2.20c 
for blue annealed and 3.20c to 3.25c 
for galvanized. More active competi- 
tion appears likely between wide hot- 
rolled strip and blue annealed. Some 
makers of the latter grade have 
abandoned their jobbing mills to avoid 
conflict in prices. 

New York, May 6.—Sheet buying is 
the lightest in several weeks, accord- 
ing to some leading sellers. Prices are 
easy, although market spreads are un- 
changed. Galvanized sheets are 3.25c 
to 3.30c, Pittsburgh; black, 2.55¢ to 
2.60c; blue annealed sheets, 2.00c to 
2.10c, and blue annealed plates, 2.15c 
to 2.35c. 

Buffalo, May 6.—Production of 
sheets continues at a higher rate than 


district steelworks operation as a 
whole. Prices are subject to severe 
competition. 


Cleveland, May 6.—Practically all 
sheet consuming lines fail to show 
improvement. Stove manufacturers 
are taking less material, as are radio 
and household equipment manufac- 
turers. Electric refrigerator manu- 
facturers are taking more vitreous 
enameling stock. Strong efforts are 
being made to adhere to 3.80c, Pitts- 
burgh, on autobody sheets. Black 
sheets are 2.55¢ to 2.65c; galvanized 
8.25c to 38.30c, and blue annealed 
2.10c to 2.20c. 

Cincinnati, May 6.—Diversified buy- 
ing for early requirements is keeping 
district sheet mills on a schedule of 
about 60 per cent. 

Detroit, May 6.—Specifications are 
being received for shipment in June 
and July for new models, indicating 
that over the next 60 days some im- 
petus will be supplied by the midyear 
model changes. Rarely have consumers 
kept their requirements and specifica- 
tions so closely allied. The local sheet 
mill has been operating 75 per cent or 
better, but on a negligible backlog. 
Autobody sheets are quoted at 3.80c, 
Pittsburgh, base, but prices show a 
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wide variation frequently figuring to 
a lower base if all extras are con- 
sidered. Black sheets are usually 
2.55¢e, Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh, May 6.—Sheet business 
is spotty, with recent activity falling 
below the rate of the preceding several 
weeks. Automotive demand is the ex- 
ception, however, with tonnage show- 
ing a further increase, although still 
confined to a large extent to Ford 
and Chevrolet. Agricultural imple- 
ment builders continue active specifiers 
but sheet requirements for building 
operations are slow to broaden. Sheet 
operations are lower with the aver- 
age for the industry between 67 and 
70 per cent, compared with 70 to 75 
per cent a week ago. Prices continue 
slightly easy with more sales of black 
sheets noted at 2.55c, although 2.65c 
still is applied on some business. Gal- 
vanized generally are 3.30c, with blue 
annealed sheets 2.15¢ to 2.25c and blue 
annealed plates 2.00c to 2.10c. Auto- 
body sheets generally are 3.80c, al- 
though some of the larger buyers are 
able to do less. Long ternes are 3.75c 
to 3.90c, automotive tonnage going at 
the lower figure compared with the 
former general market of 3.90c. 

Chicago, May 6.—Orders for black 
and galvanized sheets have declined 
and pressure against prices continues. 
Demand for blue annealed sheets is 
steady. Highway construction is tak- 
ing heavier tonnages of road strip 
for concrete setting, and locker man- 
ufacturers are fairly busy. The wheel- 
barrow industry continues an active 
seasonal consumer. Galvanized sheets 
show weakness, a flat mill quotation 
of 3.40c being named. Mill quotations 
for No. 24 black are nominally 2.75c, 
while blue annealed mill quotations are 
2.20c for No. 10, and 2.35¢ for No. 13. 
Quotations for local delivery are $1 
a ton higher. Sheet mill operations 
are unchanged at 75 per cent. 

St. Louis, May 6.—Despite the slight 
pick up toward the end of the month, 
sheet business in April was below ex- 
pectations. The principal users were 
not ordering or specifying in expected 
volume. The general manufacturing 
trade is slowly improving in activity. 

Philadelphia, May 6.—Sheet demand 
continues slow and prices are un- 
changed, excepting galvanized sheets, 
which are easier and now are quoted 
at 3.20c to 3.30c, base, Pittsburgh. 
Ordinary black continue 2.60c to 2.65c, 
base, Pittsburgh, and blue annealed 
2.00e to 2.10c for heavy gages, plus 
$3 a ton on light gages. 
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EVERAL large lettings in the 1000 to 9460- 
ton class decrease the gap between lettings to 
as compared with the 
Recently running about 
200,000 tons difference, the spread this wek is ap- 

One subway let at 

Bridge requirements for 
Santa Fe 


date this year 
for the same period, 1929. 
proximately 170,700 tons. 
York involves 9460 tons. 
1930 are anticipated by 


New York, May 6.—Structural steel 
lettings continue light for this sea- 
son. Inquiry is_ slightly heavier. 


Prices are soft and shading continues 
on large tonnages. Smaller fabricators 
continue to book more business as 
200 to 300-ton projects are more 
numerous. Larger engineering projects 
are active and several are about to be 
closed, especially in New Jersey. Sub- 
way work still is heavy, four sections 
and a tunnel. General contract bids 
are to opened within a month. Two 
schools are up for figures May 12, but 
New York’s school building program 
lags behind last year. Federal con- 
struction, which loomed so importantly 
earlier this year, has developed little 
actual business. 

Boston, May 6.—Nearly 1500 tons 
of structural steel was awarded last 
week in this section, including a 600- 
ton toll bridge at Charlestown, N. H. 
A large number of new projects is 
being figured. 

Philadelphia, May 6.—Shape demand 
is quiet and eastern mills now operate 


60 to 70 per cent. Prices continue 
1.75¢ to 1.85c, base, mill, on plain 
standard shapes, subject to conces- 
sions on desirable tonnages. 
Pittsburgh, May 6. — Structural 
shape awards are quieter, recent or- 
ders involving few large lots and 


fewer smaller awards. A building at 
Youngstown, O., requiring 1275 tons, 
and hand railing for the McKees Rocks 
bridge here taking 600 tons, have been 
placed with local fabricators. Inquiry 
is quiet. Specifications for plain ma- 
terial are slow to expand but hold 
fairly well to the April rate. Plain 
shopes continue 1.75¢ to 1.80c, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Cleveland, May —Inquiries for 
structural shapes have slackened and 
locally awards are confined to small 
emounts less than 100 tons apiece. A 
theater was let in Youngstown, 1275 


tons. Bids are expected to be asked 
July 1 or shortly thereafter on Cen- 
trai-Lorain bridge 12,000 to 15,000 
tons. Other jobs to come along 


shortly are the Cleveland post office, 
Cleveland hotel, Union terminal de- 


partment store, Main street bridge 
and civic stadium. Plain material is 
1.75¢ to 1.80c, Pittsburgh. 


Chicago, May 6.—Structural mills 
are operating at around 75 per cent, 
with deliveries unchanged at about 
two to five weeks. Car shop requisi- 
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7000 tons; a 


total 


3575 tons. 
ton 


awards 


New 
and 
in its award of 
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tions for light shapes support speci- 
fications, which are remaining at the 


average prevailing since the first of 
the year. Building inquiry is largely 


in numerous small lots, many run- 
ning less than 100 tons each. The 
price of plain material shows some 
unsteadiness at 1.90c, Chicago. 
Worcester, Mass., May 6.—Business 
is quiet in the structural field. One 


430-ton contract was let but no large 
jobs are pending. No improvement 
is expected during the summer. 
Birmingham, Ala., May 6.—Confi- 
dence is noted among structural shape 
fabricators. Several large _ specifica- 
tions are expected to reach them this 
month. Ingalls Iron Works Co. was 
awarded 1000 tons for a power house 
at Bremo, Va. Several smaller ton- 
nages are reported by various shops. 
Operations are steady with shop and 
field forces being maintained. Ware- 
house business is reported steady. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 





9460 tons, subway route 108, section 6 
Queens, N. Y., to Harris Structural Steel 
Co. 

7000 tons, grade elimination work, Dayton 
Union Terminal Co., Dayton, O., to Ameri- 
ean Bridge Co. 

7000 tons, 1930 bridge requirements, Santa Fe 
railroad, Chicago, to American Bridge Co. 


office building, Northwestern Mutual 


6700 tons, utu 
Milwaukee, to McClintic- 


Life Insurance Co., 
Marshall Co. ; 
8575 tons, postoffice, Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co. e 
3000 tons, Grover Cleveland high school, Ridge- 
wood, Queens, N. Y., reported awarded to Le- 
high Structural Steel Co. 
Bryant building, Kansas City, Mo., 


Baltimore, to 


2970 tons, 

to McClintic-Marshall Co. t 
2000 tons, apartment, West End avenue, New 

York, to Easton Structural Steel Co. 

Awards Compared 
Tons 

Awards thie week. .......<:.;.......:. 61,464 
Awards last week....................000 41,060 
Awards two weeks ago............ 12,825 
Awards this week in 1929...... 26,020 


Average weekly awards, 1930 33,317 
Average weekly awards, 1929 42,213 
Average weekly awards, April 26,237 
Total awards to date, 1929.... 803,718 


Total awards to date, 1930.... 633,019 
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for grade eliminations; 
waukee and Kansas City, Mo., take 6700 and 2970 
tons, respectively; 
Inquiries are fair, topped by a 4000- 
office building 

inquiries 
extremely competitive in recent bidding. 


First 13 Awards Total 47,700 Tons—Pending 
Work in East Includes Important Engineer- 
ing Projects—Prices Weaken in Competition 





similar tonnage was let at Dayton, O., 


office buildings at Mil- 


and the Baltimore post office, 


N. ¥:~. Small 
Prices are 


in Brooklyn, 
are numerous. 


Empire Amusement Co., 


American 


1275 tons, building, 
Youngstown, O., to Bridge Co. 

1200 tons, theater and commercial building. 
Milwaukee, to American Bridge Co. 

1520 tons, addition to assembly shop, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, to American 
Bridge Co. 

1000 tons, 
negie avenue, 

1000 tons, 
galls 

800 tons, 
road, to 

760 tons, 
more & 
Bros. 

700 tons, 
terson 
struction Co., 
tractor. 

700 tons, transmission towers, Georgia Power 
Co., Atlanta, Ga., to Nashville Bridge Co. 


all-welded building, Car- 
to the Austin Co. 
Va., to In- 


8-story 
Cleveland, 
power house at Bremo, 
Iron Works Co. 

five bridges, Lehigh Valley 
McClintic-Marshall Co. 

express and produce building, Balti- 
Ohio railroad, Baltimore, to Dietrich 


rail- 


Union station, Tulsa, Okla., to Pat- 
Steel Co., through Manhattan Con- 
Muskogee, Okla., general con- 


600 tons, toll bridge, Charlestown, N. H., to 
unstated fabricator. 

600 tons, hand railing, Ohio river bridge. 
McKees Rocks, Pa., to Independent Bridge 
Co. 


bridge, Springfield Terminal railroad, 
Springfield, Vt., to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

500 tons, building, Polytechnic institute, Balti- 
more, to Dietrich Bros. 

500 tons, miscellaneous girder and truss spans, 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific rail- 
road, Chicago, to unstated fabricator. 

500 tons, Pickwick Arms hotel, Fifty-first 
street, New York, to Harris Structural Steel 
Co., through M. Shapiro & Sons, general con- 
tractors. 

475 
Calif., 


565 tons, 


soundstage, Fox theaters, Fox Hills, 

to Consolidated Steel Corp. 

450 tons, paint shop, Big 4 railroad, 
polis, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

430 tons, junior high school, Worcester, 
to Eastern Bridge & Structural Co. 

400 tons, alterations, Columbia building, for 
RKO theater, Times Square, New York, to 
George A. Just Co., through M. Shapiro & 
Sons, general contractors. 

400 tons, Oriental building, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, to McClintic-Marshall Co. 

100 tons, consistory building, Baltimore, to 
Dietrich Bros. 

4100 tons, plant, Bal-Dexter Packing Co., 
O.; to unstated fabricator. 

tons, building, Peoples Building & Loan 
Co., Saginaw, Mich., to Flint Structural Steel 
Co. 

330 tons, 
enridge, Pa., 


Indiana- 


Mass., 


Piqua, 


building, Allegheny Steel Co., Brack- 


to McClintic-Marshall Co. 


300 tons, bridge at Monroe, Me., to American 
Bridge Co. 

300 tons, memorial bridge, Washington, to 
American Bridge Co. 


300 tons, convent and school, Irvington, N. J., 
to Selbach-Meyer Co. 
250 tons, bridge, Erie railroad, Paterson, N. J., 


to American Bridge Co. 


250 tons, bridges at Coshocton, O., and in 
Wayne county, Mich., to Massillon Bridge 
& Structural Co. 

235 tons, high school, Chambersburg, Pa., 


to Bethlehem Fabricators Inc., through Steel 
Service Co. 

200 tons, deck plate girder spans for Colorado 
division, Union Pacific railroad, to McClin- 
tic-Marshall Co. 

200 tons, grade crossing elimination, Boston & 
Maine railroad, Johnsonville, Rensselaer coun- 
ty, N. Y., to Shoemaker Bridge Co. 

200 tons, municipal building, Mankato, Minn., to 
New City Iron orks. 

190 tons, garage, Pawtucket, R. I., to 














poe 








Providence Structural Steel Co. 
160 tons, telephone exchange building, Pitts- 
field, Mass., to Lehigh Structural Steel 


Co. 
160 tons, school building, Crestline, O., to 
Builders’ Structural Steel Co. 


150 tons, Little Neck bridge, Alley creek, 
Queens, N. Y., to Bethlehem Steel Co. 
150 tons, ferry building and bridge, Green- 


point avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., to McClintic- 
Marshall Co. 

150 tons, two 80-foot steel spans for Tillamook 
county, Oreg., to Pacific Iron Works. 

150 tons, factory, Pacific Bone Co., San Fran- 
cisco, to Dyer Bros. . 

120 tons, two bridges, Boston & Albany rail- 
road, Roosevelt avenue and Athol line, Spring- 
field, Mass., to Palmer Structural Steel Co., 
through Adams & Ruxton, general contract- 
ors: 14 tons reinforcing bars to Concrete 
Steel Co. 

120 tons, assembly hall, Teachers’ college, Chico, 
Calif., to Minneapolis Steel & Machinery Co. 


104 tons, boiler house, Plymouth Cordage 
Co., Plymouth, Mass., to unstated fabri- 
cator. 


100 tons, garage, West Nineteenth street, New 
York, to Kues Bros. 

100 tons or more, hospital, Middlesex county, 
Mass., to Palmer Structural Steel Co. 





CONTRACTS PENDING 





5000 tons, building, First National bank, St. 
Paul; Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, 
architects. 

4000 tons, civic stadium, Cleveland; bids to be 
asked within two weeks. 

4000 tons, Marex building, Broad street, New 
York. 

2800 tons, plant, Toledo Scale Co., 
O.; project deferred for two weeks. 

2500 tons, post office, Canton, O., to cost $1,- 
000,000; plans to be rushed by treasury de- 
partmefit, Washington. 

1500 tons, schools Nos. 13 and 151, 
hurst and Long Island City, N. Y. 
1400 tons, Shaker Heights high school; bids 
May 23, Hubbell & Benes Co., architect. 
1400 tons, DeVilbiss high school, Rochester 

Bridge Co., low bidder. 

1400 tons, Cleveland board of education head- 
quarters building; plans out May 8. 
1200 tons, pier No. 34, New York; 
& Spooner low on general contract. 
700 tons, substations, board of transporta- 

tion, New York. 

700 tons, Union station, Tulsa, Okla., to cost 
$600,000; general contract awarded Manhat- 
tan Construction Co., Court Arcade building, 
Tulsa. 

650 tons, theater, Warner Bros., Erie, Pa., gen- 
eral contract to George A. Fuller Construc- 
tion Co. 

610 tons, physical educational building, Toledo 
university, Toledo, O. 

500 tons, theater, Long Island City, N. Y. 

500 tons, building, Temple university, Phila- 
delphia. 

500 tons, 


Toledo, 


Elm- 


Allen 


building, Washington. 

400 tons, Woodbine and Melrose exchange 
building, Ohio Bell Telephone Co., Sixty- 
fifth street and Guthrie avenue, Cleveland; 
bids being taken. 

350 tons, office building, West Forty-sixth street, 
New York. 

350 tons, Y. W. CG. A. building, Albany, N. Y., 
welded construction. 

350 tons, bridge and viaduct, Millstone River, 


325 tons, Page avenue viaduct, Staten Island, 
N. Y 


300 tons, library, Athens, O. 

300 tons, arches for concrete forms, Fulton 
road, Brookside Park bridge, Cleveland; gen- 
eral contract to Hunkin-Conkey Construc- 
tion Co. 

300° tons, geography building, 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

250 tons, piers for bascule bridge, Pere Mar- 
quette railroad, Port Huron, Mich.; bids 
May 3. ° 

250 tons, arches for Scioto river bridge, Co- 
lumbus, 

200 tons, Lorain county tuberculousis sani- 
tarium, Elyria, O.; preliminary plans pre- 
sented May 6 to county building commission 
by Frank W. Bail Co., Cleveland, architect. 

100 tons, bridge, Solon, 

100 tons, home for Oberlin graduate school of 
theology, Oberlin, O.; Cass Gilbert, New York, 
architect. 

100 tons, store and office building, Buffalo, to 
Kellogg Structural Steel Co. 

100 tons, alterations and _ repairs, 
quarantine station, New York. 

Unstated tonnage, underpass, Baltimore. 


Harvard uni- 


piers and 
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ConcreteBars 


Kentucky Sewers Take 4085 
Tons—Road Work Active— 
Competition Extremely keen 














ROMINENT among several attractive inquiries this week is a 


4085-ton sewer project in Louisville, Ky. 


Lettings are fairly 


active, aided by 1600 tons of road work in Illinois, divided 


among six. 


Five jobs were let in Seattle, totaling 1075 tons. 


While 


prices are fairly steady on small lots, competition never was keener 


on large quantities. Some New 


York distributors 


refuse to bid. 
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New York, May 6.—Concrete rein- 
forcing bar prices are fairly steady 
on small lots. On larger tonnages 
buyers force concessions, lots of 100 
tons or more bringing out pronounced 
shading. Some distributors have with- 
drawn from competition on large ton- 


nages, refusing to enter bids. Ware- 
house prices hold fairly firm. Cut 
prices are less in evidence on lots 
under 100 tons. Volume of pending 


business remains fairly heavy, piers 
highways, bridges and subways lead- 
ing in the demand. Bronx Parkway 
extension and another connecting link 
for Holland tunnel in New Jersey will 
take 500 tons each. 


Boston, May 6.—Possibly 600 tons 
of concrete bars were awarded last 
week in this district. The largest 


single order was for 250 tons for the 
Melville Shoe Co. plant at Worcester, 
Mass. The remainder represented 
small lots. While warehouse prices 
are maintained at 2.665c, it is known 
that lower than this has been and 
can be done. Mill prices hover around 
1.80¢. 


Pittsburgh, May 6—Demand for 
concrete reinforcing bars remains in 
fair volume but improvement over ac- 
tivity of the preceding several weeks 
is lacking. Business still fails to 
equal activity of a year ago. Orders 
in this district are confined to small 
individual lots and little inquiry is 
appearing for large tonnages. The 
market is easier with cut lengths gen- 
erally 2.05c and stock lengths 1.80c. 
Some tonnage is going at both above 
and below these averages. 

Buffalo, May 6.—A large amount of 
welded mesh is pending for early cov- 
erage in this district, but purchases by 
road builders have been slow. No re- 
inforcing bar tonnage of major size 
for structural work has been reported 


Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards this week....................... 13,165 
Awards last weekk................c000 4,510 
Awards two weeks ago.............. 7,526 
Awards this week in 1929........ 9,218 
Average weekly awards, 1929.... 5,849 
Average wekly awards, 1930.... 6,993 
Average weekly awards, April 7,794 


Total awards to date, 1929........ 123,910 
Total awards to date, 1930........ 132,873 
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either as inquiry or award during the 
past week. 

Chicago, May 6.—Fresh inquiry for 
reinforcing bars is moderate despite 
the heavy volume just closed. About 
2000 tons of Illinois road work has 
been purchased in the last ten days 
from six companies. Two large apart- 
ment hotel projects are pending in 
Chicago but in general, residential 
building is decidedly slow. Prices on 
rail steel bars for building are weak 
at 1.70c to 1.75c, but road and bridge 
work bars have stiffened to 1.80c. 





CONTRACTS PLACED 











3000 tons, factory and stores, Hudson and Charl- 
ton streets, New York, to unstated fabricator ; 
contract to be signed May 7 


1600 tons, Illinois road work, to Calumet Steel 
Co., Republic Steel Corp., Clinton Bridge 
Co., Inland Steel Co., Truscon Steel Co., and 
Olney J. Dean Co. 

900 tons, grain elevator, Missouri Pacific rail- 
road, St. Louis; 675 tons, to Laclede Steel 
Co., and 225 tons, to Missouri Rolling Mill 
Corp. 

835 tons, apartment hotel, Chicago, to Inland 
Steel Co., through Shellberg Construction Co. 

730 tons, state school buildings, Amelia, N. Y., 
to Kalman Steel Co. 


500 tons, state highway work, Mercer and 
Monmouth counties, New Jersey, to .Truscon 
Steel Co. 

500 tons, New Jersey state road work, to Kal- 
man Steel Co. 

450 tons, factory addition, Topping Bros., Varick 
street, New York, to Edward T. Edwards. 
450 tons, connecting link, Holland tunnel, New 
Jersey, to Truscon Steel Co. 
400 tons, Central Y. M. C. A. 
to Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 
400 tons, Roosevelt hotel, Seattle, to 

Coast Steel Corp. 

400 tons, hospital, Central Islip, Long Island, 
N. Y., to Concrete Steel Co. 

350 tons, tunnel foundations for Public Service 
Co. of Northern Illinois, Waukegan, IIll., to 
Calumet Steel Co. 

310 tons, coal pocket, Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western Coal Co., Jersey City, N. J., to 
Kalman Steel Co. 

300 tons, addition to Michael Reese hospital, 
Chicago, to Inland Steel Co. 

250 tons, plant, Melville Shoe Co., Worcester, 
Mass., to Concrete Steel Co. 

250 tons, state road work, Paterson, N. J., to 
Igoe Bros. 

240 tons, Old Bridge road improvement, near 
New Brunswick, N. J., to Igoe Bros. 

200 tons, hospital, United States veterans’ bu- 
reau, Bedford, Mass., to Joseph T. Ryerson 
general contractors. 

185 tons, sewage disposal plant, Galesburg, IIl., 
to Concrete Steel Co. 

160 tons, bridge and viaduct, Somerville, N. J., 
to Igoe Bros. 

160 tons, building for Fuji Trading Co., Chi- 
cago, to Olney J. Dean Co. 

160 tons, store and office building, Milwaukee 
avenue, Chicago, to Calumet Steel Co. 

150 tons, Oriental institute, University of Chi- 
cago, to Inland Steel Co. 


building, Seattle, 


Pacific 
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150 tons, Lenora street viaduct, Seattle, to 
Pacific Coast Steel Corp. 
125 tons, Daniel Bagley school, and garage 


for American Can Co., Seattle, to Northwest 


Steel Rolling Mills. 

Unstated tonnage, mesh, Ocean parkway, Jones 
Beach, Long Island, N. Y., to Carroll-Mc- 
Creary & Co. Inc. 











CONTRACTS PENDING 





Louisville, 
May 15 


sewage system at 
available about 
commissioner of sewerage, Louisville. 
34, New York; Allen N. 
low bidders on general con- 


4085 
Ky., 
from 

1800 tons, pier No. 
Spooner & Sons, 
tract. 

1600 tons, 
Cleveland ; 


tons, new 
specifications 


Brookside park bridge, 
Hunkin-Con- 


Fulton road, 
general contract to 


key Construction Co. 

1000 tons, sewage disposal plant, Erie, Pa.; 
bids in. 

500 tons, additional connecting link, Holland 
tunnel, New York-New Jersey. 


500 tons, outer drive link bridge, Lincoln Park, 
Chicago, general contract to Al Johnson Con- 
struction Co., Minneapolis. 

500 tons, Bronx Parkway extension, Westches- 
ter county, N. Y. 

300 tons, city hall, Racine, Wis. ; 
tract to B. W. Construction 


general con- 
Co. 


260 tons, bridge and viaduct, Millstone River, 
N. J. 

200 tons, athletic stadium, Texas Christian uni- 
versity, Fort Worth, Tex.; general contract 
awarded Butcher & Sweeney, 806% Taylor 
street, Fort Worth. 


150 tons, Page avenue viaduct, Staten Island, 


105 tons, two bridges, Yonkers, N. Y. 
100 tons, highway bridge work, Riverdale, II1., 
to L. B. Fugitt Construction Co. 





Iron Ore 





Eighty Per Cent Operations for Sea- 
son Scheduled by Some Companies 
IRON ORE PRICES, PAGE 78 


Cleveland, May 6.—The market for 
Lake Superior iron ore _ continues 
quiet. Consumers still are figuring 
requirements to apply on term con- 
tracts. Few inquiries are appearing 
in the open market. Some large min- 
ing companies have scheduled 80 per 
cent operations for the season. April 
shipments by vessels were 2,408,682 
tons below those of April, 1929, as 
shown by the following report from 
the Lake Superior Iron Ore associa- 
tion: 


Port Apr., 1929 Apr., 1930 





Escanaba 379,136 27,207 
Marquette 5,641 
Ee = Roe 
Superior 74,711 
SI A oS sith wslons thneiipinicgeeiiineiiians: <a . ‘ehennandinastiens 
Be NO Bictticnitnsicnss “TPR ED . serienmeiainns 

Total 2,516,241 107,559 

19380 decrease 2,408,682 


Willian H. Reeves Dies 


William H. Reeves, 77, chairman 
of the board of Phoenix Iron Co., died 
at his home in Phoenixville, Pa., April 
26. He was the third generation 
of the Reeves family in this company. 


The first recorded patent and the 
first actual use of the continuous mill 
was by an American, J. E. Serrell, 
for rolling lead and copper pipe. 
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ails, Cars 


Rail Schedules More Restricted— 
Car Prospects for May Brighter 
—Engine Inquiry Fair 


Sy 








LIGHT modification of rail mill operations is noted in Chicago 


district because of lowered shipping rates to railroads. 


An 


order for 500 refrigerator cars tops car placements, and Amtorg 
Trading Corp.’s inquiry for 450 gondolas and hoppers heads new in- 


quiries. 


April car orders aggregated 1941, bringing the 4-month 


total this year to 29,829, compared with 49,368 a year ago. 
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New York, May 6.—Outside of an 
award of 500 refrigerator cars, the 
car market this month has started 
slowly. However, judging from pend- 
ing inquiry, which is somewhat better, 
May should prove to be a better month 
than April, when 1941 freight cars 
were placed. 

The April total was the smallest 
this year, and brings the aggregate 
for the first four months up to 29,829, 
as compared with 49,368 in the corre- 
sponding period of last year and 


23,381 in the first four months of 
1928. Further comparisons follow: 
1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 

gece 4,966 13,196 4,160 14,710 8,830 
*Feb. ou... 16,921 15,944 10,220 5,960 12,895 
March 6,001 12,023 2,958 4,955 8,895 
April ...... 1,941 8,205 6,043 3,675 4,615 

Total 

4 Mo. 29,829 49,368 23,381 29,300 30,240 
May ........ wn 17,662 2,581 5,425 4,448 
June ........ 5,886 2,422 7,440 4,285 
July ....... 341 582 2,295 1,265 
I esac 2,854 677 1,181 152 
| Sa ies. 4,517 1,878 682 3,335 
Oect 19,506 2,853 886 2,840 
Se a 6,361 6,140 1,189 3,925 
_ iat RI 9,710 4,799 14,897 8,990 

re 106,105 44,768 63,295 64,475 

*Revised. 

Approximately 3000 freight cars are 


actively pending, including 2200 for 
Illinois Central, 500 for Minneapolis 
& St. Louis, and 200 for Erie. Coach 
inquiry is negligible. 

Under orders from state transit 
commission, Interboro Rapid Transit 
Co., New York, will purchase 289 cars 
to be in operation by Oct. 1, 1931. 
Total outlay will be $12,000,000 to 
$14,000,000. 

Locomotive demand is comparatively 
light, with one eastern builder report- 
ing the award of six locomotives. 
Amtorg Trading Corp. wants several. 

Philadelphia, May 6.—Pennsylvania 
railroad will build 200 65-foot gondolas 
in its own shops at Altonna, Pa. 
These cars are for hauling long 
structural beams, and with wheels and 
axles, require 25 tons of steel apiece: 

Pittsburgh, May 6.—Railroads con- 
tinue steady buyers of steel products 
although little new business has de- 
veloped during the past week. The 
market is devoid of large inquiries for 
rails or cars. Light rail demand con- 
tinues quiet with orders from coal 
operators restricted. The price con- 
tinues unsteady, with producers gen- 
erally quoting $36. 

Chicago, May 6.—Rail mill opera- 
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tions, largely at capacity in this dis- 
trict since the first of the year, have 
been modified slightly to 90 to 95 per 
cent to meet the less pressing de- 
mands from the railroads for ship- 
ments. Miscellaneous rail orders, com- 
prising a half dozen sales, totaled 
about 2500 tons. Track fastenings or- 
ders were about 800 tons. 


Illinois Central’s inquiry for more 
than 2200 freight cars ultimately may 
be expected to add about 25,000 tons 
of finished steel to the books of local 
steel producers. Bids are due May 
19, the letting about June 1. 





| CAR ORDERS PLACED 





gasoline-electric rail 
Equipment 


two 
International 


Pacific, 
cars, to 


Canadian 
motor 


0. 
Carnegie Refining Co., three tank cars, to Gen. 
eral American Tank Car Corp. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, 
diners, to Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, one club 
ear, to Standard Steel Car Co. 
Pennyslvania, 200 65-foot gondolas for hauling 
structural beams, to own shops, Altoona. Pa. 
Southern Pacific, four lounge cars, to Pullman 
Car & Mfg. Corp. 


two 


Union Refrigerator Transit Co., 500 re- 
frigerator cars, to General American Car 
Co. 


Warrior river terminal, New Orleans, 62 gon-~ 


dolas, to Pullman Car & Mfg. Corp. 
LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PLACED 
Baltimore & Ohio, four locomotives, to Bald- 
win Locomotive Works. 
Illinois Central, two locomotives, to 
Locomotive Works. 
Temiskaming-Northern Ontario, four 
tives, to Canadian Locomotive Co. 


Baldwin 


locomo- 





CAR ORDERS PENDING 





including 
in addi- 
cars, 


Amtorg Trading Corp., 450 cars, 
gondola and hopper cars; this is 
tion to an inqujry for 50 air dump 
previously noted as pending. 

Fruit Growers’ Express, 100 steel underframes, 
in addition to 366 recently noted as pending. 

Illinois Central, unstated number of coaches in: 
addition to 2256 freight cars noted last week. 

Interboro Rapid Transit Co., New York, 289 


cars. 

Union Pacific, 20 ore cars. 

Western Fruit Express 100 Steel under- 
frames. 


LOCOMOTIVE ORDERS PENDING 


Amtorg Trading Corp., unstated number of 


locomotives. 

Illinois Central, six oil-electric locomotives ; 
this railroad recently closed on two of an-- 
other type. z 






























Better Tonnage Coming to Mills 
—Some Automotive Buying Helps 
—Hot-Rolled Strongest 


Strip 


Kio Market Section® 























creased automotive requirements. 


os 
me 


Valley mills are accumulat- 


Hy creased’ auto strip is gaining in tonnage, largely from in- 


ing small backlogs, some covering the month. 


Cold-rolled 


has made no improvement and mills are not above 30 per cent op- 


eration in most cases. 


Some increase is noted in demand from au- 


tomotive parts makers, but it is not large. 
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Chicago, May 6.—Orders for hot- 
rolled strip show further gains. Ship- 
ments have increased to a Milwaukee 
automotive frame builder. Operations 
are 65 to 70 per cent. No change is 
reported in  hot-rolled strip prices. 
Cold-rolled backlogs are making no 
gains. Shipments are being made in 
a week to ten days. Cold-rolled strip 
prices are on the basis of 2.55¢ to 
2.65c, Pittsburgh-Cleveland. 

New York, May 6.—Cold-rolled strip 
steel is holding at 2.55c to 2.60c, Pitts- 
burgh, with the inside figure the more 


representative. Hot strip is 1.70c to 
1.80c, Pittsburgh, for wide and 1.80¢ 
to 1.90c for narrow. Trading is 
spotty. 


Pittsburgh, May 6.—Specifications 
for strip steel show a slight gain and 
continue fairly good for hot-rolled ma- 


terial. Cold strip remains dull with 
mill operations still about 30 per 
cent. Schedules for hot mills are at 


65 to 70 per cent. Improved specifica- 
tions are being received from the two 
leading automobile producers but ag- 
gregate demand from this direction 
is little changed. Prices remain steady 
on hot strip at 1.80c to 1.90c for nar- 
row material and 1.70c to 1.80c for 
wide. Cold strip generally is 2.55c, 
with higher prices applied less fre- 
quently on small tonnages and al- 
though lower figures are heard oc- 
casionally, the market has not set- 
tled definitely below 2.55c. 

Youngstown, O., May 6.—Makers 
of hot-rolled strip are beginning to ac- 
cumulate considerable business, some 
makers having specifications which 
cannot be covered before the end of 
the month. Most demand for hot- 
rolled strip continues as in the past 
months to come from auto parts 

Cleveland, May 6.—Strip mills need 
both hot and cold strip tonnage. Some 
attractive orders recently were placed 
for radiator shells for the new Austin 
car.- Some partsmakers for Ford and 
Chevrolet are ordering regularly but 
in a general way automotive busi- 
ness is disappointing. Cold strip is 
held at 2.55c, Cleveland, despite re- 
ports that it can be had at 2.50c. Hot 
is 1.70c and 1.80c, Pittsburgh on wide 
and on narrow, respectively. One or- 
der for narrow was taken at 1.75c, 
Pittsburgh, and some sales are re- 
ported at 1.80c, Cleveland. 

Detroit, May 6.—Hot wide strip 
continues generally at 1.70c, Pitts- 
burgh, and narrow hot strip at 1.80c. 
Cold-rolled strip is 2.55c, Cleveland. 


Specifications for all grades show a 





mild increase, with hot wide strip 
moving better than the other classifi- 
cations. 


Philadelphia, May 6.—Hot rolled 
strip steel usually is 1.70c to 1.80c, 
base, Pittsburgh, for wide, and 1.80c 
to 1.90c, for narrow. Demand is slow. 
Cold strip generally is 2.55c, base, 
Pittsburgh. Strip sheets continue 
1.85¢ to 1.90c, base, Pittsburgh, for 
heavy gages, plus $3 a ton for the 
light gages. 





Cold Finished Steel 





Hope of April Gain Not Materialized 
—Business Spotty—Price Holds 


COLD FINISHED PRICES, PAGE 78 


Cleveland, May 6.—Small orders for 
cold finished bars are being received 
mostly for automotive purposes. 
The expected expansion in demand for 
April-May did not materialize. Prices 
are held at 2.10c, Cleveland. 

Detroit, May 6.—Cold finished bars 
are usually 2.00c, base, Cleveland. 
Specications show a mild increase, in- 
dicating that May will be somewhat 
better than April. Releases are be- 
ing received for new models, indicat- 
ing impetus from that direction. 


Pittsburgh, May 6.—Shipments of 
cold-finished steel bars and shafting 
are slightly heavier than a week ago, 
with better releases received from a 
few automotive interests. Demand 
from this direction still is spotty, with 
the bulk of the business coming from 
the two leadin ginterests. Other de- 
mand is steady and in fair volume. 





Wire 





Price Reduction Made General— 
Is Adjustment to Conditions— 
Buying Not Given Impetus 








maker has not stimulated business, but rather the reverse. 


| gerne in prices of wire and wire products by the leading 


The change in reality gave effect to prices generally pre- 


vailing and has stabilized conditions generally. 
velopments to determine if the bottom is reached. 


Buyers await de- 
Immediate re- 


quirements are about all now being covered. 


WIRE PRICES, PAGE 78 


Pittsburgh, May 6.—Formal an- 
nouncement by the American Steel & 
Wire Co. of a reduction in prices of 
merchant and manufacturers’ wire 
products has been followed by similar 
revisions by independent producers. 
These changes bring wire nails to 
$2.15 per keg to jobbers, with other 
merchant products revised accordingly. 
Wire rods are $2 lower at $36, with 
plain wire 2.30c. Weakness had pre- 
vailed for some time in the price of 
wire nails, although reductions on wire 
rods and manufacturers’ wire were 
somewhat unexpected. Business shows 
no improvement, price changes serving 
to create some hesitancy, particularly 
in merchant products. 

Worcester, Mass., May 6.—Wire 
prices dropped during the week from 
2.55e and 2.65c, base, Worcester, for 
plain bright wire to dealers to 2.30c, 
Pittsburgh, and 2.40c, Worcester, as 
quoted by the American Steel & Wire 
Co. Demand varies little. 

New York, May 6.—Following the 
recent downward revision by the lead- 
ing producer, the wire nail market 
here has settled to a level of $2.20, 
Pittsburgh, to jobbers and $2.25 to 
merchants. Plain bright wire has 
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been reduced to 2.30c, Pittsburgh. 
This revision has had a stabilizing ef- 
fect on nails, but has resulted in little 
improvement in demand. 

Philadelphia, May 6.—Wire and 
nail prices are lower. Nails now are 
$2.15, base, Pittsburgh, and wire 2.30c. 

Cleveland, May 6.—Recent reduc- 
tions in wire and wire products have 
had no stimulating effect upon de- 
mand; rather the opposite. Jobbers 
and consumers alike wait to see if 
present prices represent bottom. Some 
buying of wire for automobile seat 
springs and some in heavier sizes by 
nut, bolt and rivet producers is noted. 
Wire now is 2.30c, Cleveland, and 
nails $2.15. 

Chicago, May 6.—Western wire mill 
tonnage is at the level of the last 
ten days but slightly under activity 
early in April. Early completion of 
farm planting and seeding operations 
is expected to stimulate heavier dealer 
sales. Electrical wire has made little 
increase, due largely to the recent un- 
settled copper prices. Manufacturers’ 
wire is moving slowly. The reduc- 
tion in prices announced last week by 
American Steel & Wire Co. has had 
little effect on the market. 
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Kio Market Section 





IN onferrous Metals 





Copper Prices Decline But Buying Continues 
to Lag in Uncertain Market—Tin Quotations 
Drop Off—Zine Is Easy—Lead Steady 





———Copper 


Prices of the Week, Cents a Pound 


Straits Tin 








Electro Lake Casting New York Lead LeadEast Zinc 98-99 % Spot Ingot 

delivered delivered refinery Spot Futures New York St. Louis St. Louis Aluminum Antimony Nickel 

April 30 14.00 14.10 13.25 34.1214 5.50 5.40 4.724% 23.90 7.55 35.00 

May 1 14.00 14.10 13.20 33.621, 5.50 5.40 4.70 23.90 7.50 35.00 

May 2 14.00 14.10 13.20 33.65 5.50 5.40 4.70 23.90 7.50 35.00 

May 5 13.00 13.10 13.00 32.85 5.50 5.40 4.70 23.90 7.50 35.00 

May | 12.50 13.10 12.00 32.50 5.50 5.40 4.65 23.90 7.50 35.00 
EW YORK, May 6.—Declines in several days of easiness abroad and of slab metal in producers’ hands de- 
copper prices, accompanied by expectations of a decline in this spite a cut of 99 tons in the average 
general uncertainty in the red country. Buying has been quiet. daily rate of production. Shipments 


markets, 
metal 


metal and related 
have dominated the nonferrous 
trade this week. Buying of copper 
has been slow in both domestic and 
export divisions. Copper product 
prices based on 14-cent metal have 
been withdrawn and new quotations 
have not yet been announced by the 
mills. Brass ingot prices are lower 
and red metal scrap values have 
dropped off. 

Tin quotations have been on a 
steady decline this week in line with 
depressed prices in London. Zinc also 
has slumped off under pressure of 
mounting stocks. Lead prices have 
held unchanged despite shading. Alu- 
minum and nickel are unchanged. 

Copper—The drastic cut of 4 cents 
on April 15 was followed this week 
by reductions to 12.50c, delivered 
Connecticut, producers’ prices. Some 
custom smelter metal appeared on 
the market late Tuesday at 12.25c, 
Connecticut. The action of custom 
smelters contributed to the uncertainty 
of the market trend and gave impetus 
to rumors and reports of even lower 
prices among producers. Some metal 
was sold in the domestic market at 
13.00e on Monday, but in general, busi- 
ness continued to lag. Confusion was 
in evidence all week as rumors of 
pending price cuts continued to flow 
through trade channels and the drop 
in security values, unsettled conditions 
further. The break in copper prices 
this week terminated a resumed effort 
on the part of producers to hold the 
market at a steady level following 
the drop from 18.00c the middle of 
the month. Prices were lowered in 
the domestic market first and then 
followed by similar reductions in the 
export trade. The recent 4-cent cut 
was inaugurated by exporters with 
domestic producers falling in line. 

Tin—Lowest prices in London in 
many yeurs brought quotations here 
to a shade above the 32-cent level 
on spot metal Tuesday. The gen- 
eral trend of Straits tin quotations 
has been downward this week while 
buying has been practically at a stand- 
still. Statistics for April disclosed 
larger supplies overhanging the mar- 
ket and a generally weak position for 
the industry at large. 

Lead—This market has been out- 
standing this week for its steadiness 
of prices. Some strength in London 
quotations on Tuesday gave en- 
couragement to producers here after 
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Zine—Prices have slipped lower and 
demand continues dull. Statistics for 
April revealed record-breaking stocks 


Mill Products 


Base price cents per pound f.o.b. mill, except 
where otherwise specified 
Copper and brass product prices are based on 
14-cent copper. New prices following this 














week’s cuts in copper have not yet 
been announced 
SHEETS 
Yellow brass (high)..................000 20.50 
a a | eee 23.75 
Lead, full sheets (cut %c more) 9.25 
Zine sheet (100-pound base) ........ 10.00 
Zine strip (100-pound base) ........ 9.50 
Aluminum, flat sheets, up to 10 
gage, 3 to 72 inches wide ......... 31.30 
SEAMLESS TUBE 
Yellow brass (high) 25.50 
GR  saadchstdacuiicesestiantpehineminoninasvnieiaioennnces 26.00 
RODS 
Yellow brass (high, full turnings) 18.75 
IRE BINIIID < nintestrenasinsctticnthuinianerideveress , 21.50 
WIRE 
Yellow brass (high) ............cc0.e00 21.00 
Old Metals 
Dealers’ buying prices, cents per pound 
HEAVY RED BRASS 
BN I  itsictrsicicncisorsnincanndcantateestiigsbidcniie 8.00 to 8.25 
a dc csbbbandavadh 8.00 to 8.25 
NINE) batter otliranicisatescinasauonnestesnce 7.75 to 8.00 
RS Ea er ae See 7.50 to 8.00 
HEAVY Y EL LOW BRASS 
ee ee eee oe 4.75 to 5.00 
HEAVY COPPER AND WIRE 
New York 9.25 to 9.75 
BINNIE « Sci. sncinaunnispennetinaaiinstions 9.00 to 9.25 
Chicago . 10.50 to 11.00 
Cleveland 8.75 to 9.00 
St. Louis 8.00 to 8.50 
RED BRASS BORINGS 
New York = gts) Ce Tee 
YELL ow ‘BRASS. “TU BING 
IIE, «. dccceintsinncentmspiinnisrcienatiuiivcasencs 75 to 5.00 
LIGHT COPPE 
SION: > SERIE ° * icchsvahusbbid tedsccubienatensbetesnancabe 8.25 to 8.75 
Chicago ShaGabbaebbupievbignLakaawncasuibiebainass 8.50 to 9.00 
Cleveland .. Niskidesligevexcncsencxiemmcccs) Mae a sae 
St. Louis ccepiibinikachontniphiaabcesic kate ene 
LIGHT BRASS 
NONE. *:cccucccdcuciieciecednekmuseaicabventwisens “Se ae ee 
Chicago desea raileniinws . 6.00to 6.25 
Cleveland 4.25 to 4.50 
St. Louis 4.00 to 4.50 
New York 2.00 to 2.50 
Cleveland 2.00to 2 0 
St. Louis 2.00 
Clippings, soft, Cleveland . 10.00 to 11.00 
Clippings, hard, Cleveland ............ 8.75 to 9.00 
Borings, Cleveland 0 
Cast, Cleveland ..............++ 
Cast, Boston  orcsereen 
ts IED caida ccinenndeatnantncennbsocoecics 
Secondary Metals 
Remelt aluminum No. 12............ 16.00 to 16.50 


85-5-5-5 11.75 to 12.00 


Brass ingot, 





last month fell off 72 tons from the 
already low rate reported for March. 
Some market strength has been con- 


tributed by steady ore prices and 
fairly large sales in the Tri-State 
district. 


unchanged 
quiet.— 


Aluminum—Prices are 
and the market generally 
Daily Metal Trade. 





Coke By-Products 





Business Shows Mild Gain— 
German Benzol Tariff Hurts 


New York, May 6.—Light oil dis- 


Spot 


tillate prices are steady and un- 
changed. Volume shows a gradual 
improvement. A slight gain in spot 


business and a fair amount of resale 
buying is noted. The bulk of the 
volume, however, continues against 
contracts. The new German. tariff 
on benzol is now operative, having 
some adverse effect on export busi- 
ness with that country. The German 


Coke By-Products 


Per Gallon at Producers’ Plants in Tank Lots 





Spot 
I em il a ce $0.22 
90 per cent benzol 0.22 
PIER: *cdiasdtshlanKoindbsennacenrdosscp Secu 0.35 
Solvent naphtha ................5. 0.28 
Commercial xylol 0.28 

Per Pound at Producers’ Plants in 
250-Pound Drums 

PRIOR: conics cadets seach enc enssinsaleieansl 0.16 to 0.17 


Per Pound at Producers’ Plants 


Naphthalene flakes 0.041% to 0.05% 
Naphthalene balls 0.05% to 0.06% 
Per 100 Pounds Delivered 
Sulphate of ammonia $2.10 to $2.20 


NNUAL l 


cartel also raised benzol prices three 
pfennigs per litre effective May 1. 
Sulphate of ammonia is more active, 
volume developing following a late 
start. Prices are steadier. Shipments 
of naphthalene continue heavy with 
prospects good for a continued heavy 
movement this month. Phenol prices 
are firm on best grades, but volume 
has dropped below last year, due in 
some degree to slower automotive de- 


mand. 
























Warehouse 


Kd S& Market Section i 


April Slow at Close with Spring Volumes 
Not Apparent—Hope Held in Building— 
| Wire Products Drag—Prices May Turn Soft 














PRIL business has been disap- 

pointing and will just about 

hold March’s level. The mar- 

ket is somewhat featureless, 
and whatever trend upward is not 
conspicuous. Baltimore bases have been 
reduced in general by a leading job- 
ber including tire steel, iron finish, 
8.50c; smooth finish, 4.00c; and spring 
steel, 4.75c. 


New York—May started off a little 
more briskly in the local warehouse 
market, but whether this is a flurry 
or not is too early to tell. April 
showed a slight falling off from the 
preceding month. 

Pittsburgh—Sales declined the lat- 
ter part of April and the month failed 
to improve materially over March. 
Building steels are in light seasonal 
demand. Bars and shapes are less 
active and nails are slow. Prices are 


unchanged but some continue easy. 
Buffalo—Warehouse sales continue 
in proportion to the somewhat fea- 
tureless market for finished steel, as 
reported by the producers. April build- 
ing operations as shown by permits 
were disappointing and other lines are 
not as active as anticipated. 
Cincinnati—Trade is at a_ fairly 
steady rate with no decided improve- 
ment noted in recent weeks. Lack of 
normal building activity has been re- 
flected in the reduced volume. 
Detroit—Whatever trend there is in 
warehouse business in iron and steel is 
upward, but it is so slight as to be 
almost imperceptible. The lag in 
building material continues pronounced. 
Chicago—Continued high steelworks 
operations in this district give prom- 
ise of more warehouse business and 
slight improvement in building holds 


out some prospects. Weakness is 


shown in wire products. 

Philadelphia—The warehouse situa- 
tion here is unchanged, with sales con- 
tinuing slow. Prices are unchanged. 

St. Louis—Business in April proved 
of larger volume than estimated earli- 
er in the month. A pickup during the 
past two weeks served to elevate the 
total to about the level of March. 
Materials for highway construction 
were active and the building industry 
developed improvement. 

Cleveland—Iron and steel jobbers 
in this district report April business 
in lighter volume than March, and 
decidedly below the rate for April, 
1929. Slight improvement in blue an- 
nealed sheets and certain grades of 
bars thus far in May is noted. Plates 
and shapes continue at the slow pace 
of the past two months. 


















































































. . 7 
Warehouse Quotations in Cents Per Pound at Leading Market Centers 
Hot Mill Products Subject to New Quantity Differentials Adopted March 3, 400 to 3999 Pounds Being Base 
: STEEL BARS GCRICRRO  onsveccessncecee 3.10¢ NO. 24 BLACK SHEETS HOOPS 
* “ Cincinnati ............ 3.40¢ Baltimore*+ et 3.75¢ s Ee 
sgl : Cleveland 3.00 a ~—pheme eey 
Buffalo ....csssseesssves cael — ry ue 4.05¢ 
y anooge “ pg “—_ Shicago 
—e roy one 306 im. Sone ane 
Cincinnati ............ New York .......... 3.30¢ Cleveland*** ........ 3.75¢ Cleveland Aa DEC 3.25¢ to 3.65¢ 
Clavéland .......... Philadelphia ........ 2.70¢ jp ee 3.95¢ Detroit No Chaar 14 a . 
Detroit ....... Pittsburgh. ............. 3.00¢ Los Angeles ........ 4.75¢ end lighter 3.80¢ 
"ouston :... 3. rr 3.00¢ New York ............. 3.65¢ to 3.90e New York ........ 4.25¢ 
Los Angeles San Francisco .... 3.40¢ Philadelphia*} .... 3.80¢ Philadelphia ........ 3.55c 
New York#+ TEI cncdssisvvcccaren 3.15¢ Pittsburgh** ........ 3.65¢ to 3.75c Pittsburgh ............ 4.25e 
Philadelphia St. Louis 8.25¢ i 4.90¢ Seattle .............. 5.00¢ 
Pittsburgh ae , St. Paul 3.85¢ San Francisco .... 4.90¢ gaa oo aaaaanaaanS 4.00c 
Bistlands... i _ | ea 3.65¢ to 4.14¢ Seattle 5.00¢ Te ss hae, . 
San Francisco .. St. Louis 4.25¢ COLD FINISHED STEEL 
Seattle ........ neh PLATES St. Paul 3.79¢ Rounds, Flats 
St. Louis ..... Baltimore _............ 3.00c Tulsa 4.45¢ hexagons squares 
Bt. PAA .:..... Boston 3.365c NO. 24 GALVANIZED SHEETS __ Baltimore (c) .... 3.30¢ (a) 3.80c 
EMR: scssvasnistssosesveees Buffalo 3.40c Baltimore*} .......... 4.50¢ pS ae ae 3.55¢ 4.05¢ 
Chattanooga ........ 8.35¢ BIE occ cccncustsacsevec 5.60¢ | a 4.45c¢ 
IRON BARS i 3.10¢ BRIG. secsevccessaserees 4.40¢ to 4.60¢ Chattanooga* ...... 8.85¢ 4.385¢(d) 
Baltimore ............ 8.25¢ Cincinnati ............ 3.40¢ Chicago (local de- EE ccc sehipasininas 3.60¢ 4.10¢ 
Boston 3.265¢ Cleveland 1% in. ns ean 4.60¢c Cincinnati 4.35¢ 
Buffalo ...... ie 8.30¢ and thicker ....... 3.00c Chicago (outside Cleveland 4.15¢ 
Chattanooga ........ 8.25¢ Cleve., 3/16-in.... 3.20¢ shipment) 4.35¢ to 4.60¢ ae cu, ae 4.35c 
CG vcciecicncierssa 8.00¢ ne ee earn 3.10¢ Cincinnati .... , 4.90¢ Los Angeles (a).. 4.500@ sess 
Cincinnati ... 3.30c Detroit, 3/16-in.... 3.39¢ Cleveland*** 4.50¢ New York ; 4.00¢ 
SS 3.00c TI. saccssncsaccicie 3.00¢ eee 4.60c Philadelphia* ...... 3.40¢ 3.90c 
New York?¢ ......... 3.25¢ Los Angeles ........ 3.30¢ eee 5.40¢ Pittsburgh ........... 3.60¢ 4.10¢ 
Philadelphia. ......... 2.80¢ New York ............ 3.30¢ Los Angeles ........ 5.20¢ Portland (a) ...... 4.50e nL 
ee Fe 3.15¢ Philadelphia ........ 2.70c Pittsburgh** _...... 4.30¢ San Fran. (a) .... 4.250 —— cccsoows 
a eee Se 3.65c to 4.00c Pittsburgh. ............ 3.00¢ Philadelphia*; .... 4.45¢ Seattle (a)... oo 9 
i. ae 3.00¢ Pittsburgh** ........ 4.40c St. Paul (a) 0... 3.850 —— cccoscee 
REINFORCING BARS San Francisco .... 3.40 a eesnssescaseee = TI cessaascciesinsoceia 4.64¢ 5.14e 
eee nn 8.31¢ TIOREBIO  scinvanscccveesees 3.15¢ San Francisco .... 5.30¢ (a) Rounds only; (d) Squares 
a $6 CEES 2.665c St. Louis 3.25¢ Seattle sees 5.50c only. *Plus quantity differen- 
Buffalo it : 2.95e St. Paul 3.35¢ St. Louis ... 4.85c tials. 
Chattanooga ai diy 3.25¢ GEIN, <Aasudbbisa ibendeics 3.65c to 4.58¢ ~ NRE cess vee _— 8 COLD ROLLED STRIP 
Cincinnati ............ 3.30c 2 FE ssnescereneseeseecs 9.10€ TO 0.00€ _ 
Cleveland 2.25¢ to 2.44¢ NO. 10 BLUE ANNEALED BANDS Boston, 0.100-inch 
Detroit .. 2.80¢ to 8.00c Baltimore .....c..... 3.50e  Wwaltimore 3.50¢ 500 pounds lots 5.30¢ 
Houston 3.00c Boston 3/16-in...... 3.915¢ Boston 4.015¢ to 5.00e Buffalo ..-.....s0000 5.85¢ 
Los Angeles cl... 2.40¢ BIE sehsscetes ccc 3.50¢ Buffalo 3.65¢ Chicago (b) ......... 6.10¢ 
Los Angeles Icl.... 2.70¢ Chattanooga ........ 3.75¢ Chatanooga ......... 3.45¢ Cincinnati «4... 7.15¢ 
New York «0 2.65c to 3.10c CHICRTO  oececeeesesseeee 3.35¢ CORREO cccecsccesenvace 3.20¢ Cleveland (b) ..... 5.95c 
Philadelphia ........... 2.55¢ to 3.00c Cincinnati .... 3.45¢ Cincinnati aN 3.50c a 5.80c 
Pittsburgh .........+ 2.75¢ Cleveland 3.25¢ Cleveland 3.25¢ to 3.65¢ New York .......... 5.05c¢ 
San Francisco cl. 2.30c Detroit .......... 3.35¢ Detroit 3/16-in. Philadelphia (c).. ; 5.05¢ 
San Francisco lel. 2.60¢ Houston we.ecccesecseee 3.90¢ and lighter ...... 3.30¢ (b) Net base, straightening, 
Seattle 3.00c Los Angeles 3.85c HOUBEON cecccecscesessse 3.65¢ cutting, boxing 1 ton or more. 
St. Louis 8.15¢ New York ... 8.50c to 3.60e Los Angeles . 4.30c _(c) Plus mill, size and quan- 
— : paid ye Portland  .........0 3.75¢ New York ... 8.75¢ tity extras. 
OUNGSTOWN _ .....00e .00c to 2.0U0C i ia*+ .... 8.25 i i 3. 
* Pittsburghe’ |. 8.25eto8a6e Pittsburgh 3.25¢ | SWEDISH IRON AND STEEL 
STRUCTURAL SHAPES San Francisco .... 3.90¢ i, are 4.00¢ New York duty paid 
pomnene He poe one aaeamme ‘ae ama drill steel 12.50¢ 
oston a c -45c e ron bars, round 6.25¢ 
— = én beg y a, Paul Iron bars, flats and 
attanooga ........ .85c -00¢ -34¢ ulsa | eee 6.50c 
++Domestic bars. **Less than 25 sheets. *}50 or more bundles. 
***DLess 0.15¢c where more than 10 bundles are ordered at once for delivery at one time. 
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Paacsilie’ Coast| 


| Kd Market Section 


Dullness Continues and 
Small Lots Rule—Pending | 
Projects Promise Activity | 










well below activity of a year ago. 


Fair totals of steel products 


B wear tet on the Pacific coast fails to increase and stands 


are being booked, entirely in small lots. 


Prospective work 


gives promise of better demand shortly, but projects are slow to 


mature. 


Some tank work has been booked for the Shell Oil Co. Pipe 


sales are much below the usual tonnage at this season. 


Seattle, April 30.—Pacific Northwest 
iron and steel markets are somewhat 
spotted but demand is being main- 
tained at a steady level with indica- 
tions for improvement. Mills and con- 
tractors are figuring on a number of 
large tonnages although small orders 
of less than 100 tons continue to fea- 
ture the situation. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Foundry activity is only fair, spring 
work having been below normal. Buy- 
ing of materials is restricted as plants 
are reasonably stocked. No. 1 Colum- 
bia is quoted at $25.50 and Burn at 
$25 in 100-ton lots. A shipment of 


Coast Pig Iron Prices 


| SPR ea aanears eae $25.00 to 26.00 
I CON IIINIED  cicssicnnictuaapindinecsibiateninenill 25.00 to 26.00 
0 eS eee en 24.25 
| ee 


*C.i.f. duty paid. 


7000 tons of Victoria coke has ar- 
rived for delivery at Coast ports. This 
grade is quoted at $14 and Tyneside 
at $13.50. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Local steel mills report considerable 
reinforcing business in car lots but 
orders from railroads and other large 
buyers are less than normal. Mer- 
chant bars are unchanged at 2.35c and 
reinforcing at 2.30c. Concrete bar 
awards this week exceeded 1000 tons. 
Pacific Coast Stee] Co. took 400 tons 
for the main Y. M. C. A. building, 
Seattle, 400 tons for the Roosevelt ho- 
tel, Seattle and 150 tons for the 
Lenora street viaduct, Seattle. To the 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills went 
125 tons for the Daniel Bagley school 
and American Can Co. garage, Seattle. 
Tonnages pending include 900 tons for 
the Aurora bridge approaches, bids 
June 3, and 125 tons for the Tacoma 
power house substructure, bids in. 


Plate projects pending include 375 
tons for the Everett pipe line. King 
Bros., Portland, have booked a number 
of jobs, including a welded steel pipe 
for the Camas, Wash., plant of the 
Crown-Williamette Paper Co., seven- 
teen 22,000-gallon tanks for the Gen- 
eral Petroleum Co., also seventeen 
25,000-gallon tanks and thirty 40-bar- 
rel tanks for the Shell Oil Co., in- 
volving unstated tonnages. Chicago 
Bridge & Iron Works is low bidder 
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for an elevated steel tank and tower 
for Seattle, involving 65 tons. Bids 
for a large tank at Everett, 100 tons 
of plates, on which Seattle Boiler 
Works was low, have been rejected. 
Mill prices of plates are nominally 
2.20c with better quotations for desir- 
able tonnages. 

Structural awards this week were in 
less than 100-ton lots. Local plants 
are figuring 14,000 tons involved in 
the Aurora bridge, Seattle, which will 
be awarded within 30 days. Pacific 
Iron Works, Portland, is fabricating 
two 80-foot steel spans for Tillamook 
county, Oreg., tonnage unstated, also 
65 tons for the Brooklyn school, Port- 
land. Mill prices of shapes are steady 
at 2.35c. 

Pipe 


The only important award of the 
week, 650 tons of 6 and 8-inch cast 
pipe for Wentachee, Wash., was booked 
by the United States Pipe & Foundry 
Co., general contract to Moceri Bros. 
Bids for an important project at Kent, 
Wash. involving a heavy tonnage of 
14 to 18-inch pipe, were opened yes- 
terday and the award is pending. 


Small Orders Are Feature 


San Francisco, May 3.—(By Air 
Mail)—Demand for iron and_ steel 
products on the Pacific Coast is not 
heavy, most inquiries and sales being 
confined to small lots. The largest 
booking involved over 500 tons of cast 
iron pipe for Los Angeles, placed with 
the National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 


Pig Iron and Coke 


Little improvement is noted in op- 
erations of jobbing foundries and sales 
and inquiries for foundry iron and coke 
involved small tonnages for prompt 
shipment. Quotations are unchanged. 


Bars, Plates and Shapes 


Bookings of concrete bars were 
confined to lots of less than 100 tons. 
New inquiries are slow. No action 
has been taken on 3500 tons lot for 
the Fourth street bridge in Los An- 
geles. Out-of-stock prices in the San 
Francisco district continue unchanged 
at 2.30c, base, on carload lots. Los 
Angeles prices are $2 a ton higher. 
Merchant bar steel holds at 2.35c, 
c.i.f. Demand for this class of ma- 
terial is not heavy. 

Demand for plates has fallen off 
and no new inquiries of importance 
came into the market during the past 
week. The Oakland port commission 
placed 150 tons for 20-inch welded 
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steel shore pipe with the Pacific Coast 
Engineering Co. Prices are weak at 
2.20¢e, c.i.f. 

Structural shape awards aggregated 
1142 tons and included 475 tons for 
sound stages at Fox Hills, Calif., for 
the Fox West Coast Theatres, se- 
cured by the Consolidated Steel Corp. 
The Minnesota Steel & Machinery Co. 
took 120 tons for an assembly hall in 
Chico, Calif., for the teachers college. 
Dyer Bros. booked 150 tons for a 
plant for the Pacific Bone Co., San 
Francisco. Plain material is firm at 
2.35¢, ¢.i.f. 


Other Finished Material 


San Francisco and_ Bellingham, 
Wash., opened bids this week on 309 
tons and 278 tons respectively of cast 
iron pipe. Demand for steel pipe is 
light. No large pipe line inquiries 
have come up for figures lately. 





Pig Iron 





(Concluded from Page 79) 


yard stocks are below those of April 
1. Shipping instructions and sales 
indicate further shrinkage of inven- 
tories this month. June orders now 
on books are sufficient to absorb mer- 
chant production at the present rate 
for the next 60 days, although the 
sixth merchant stack may be blown 
in next week. A southern Wisconsin 
implement maker distributed 2000 to 
2500 tons of foundry iron among sev- 
eral sellers, and part of it is revorted 
to be boat iron. The first cargo of 
boat iron is due here from the East 
this week, and no other cargoes are 
under contract now for middle inter 
ests here. Open inquiries are few and 
the melt shows little change. The 
Chicago furnace price continues $19, 
base. 

St. Louis, May 6.—Consumption of 
pig iron has dropped slightly, and 
sales during the week amounting to 
2000 tons were the smallest of any 
week so far this year. Shipments in 
April were below those of March. 
Some hesitation followed the reduction 
in Chicago furnace prices. The lead- 
ing loca] furnace interest has dropped 
its price 50 cents to $19, base, fur- 
nace. Southern makers are offering 
iron here at $13, base, furnace. 

Toronto, Ont., May 6.—Steady im- 
provement is noted in spot demand 
for pig iron, small tonnage sales be- 
ing fairly numerous. Two melters 
placed limited tonnage contracts for 
second quarter. Prices are unchanged. 


Birmingham, Ala., May 6.—Small 
sales of pig iron are more numerous, 
and _ specifications on contracts are 
steady. Surplus stocks are being re- 
duced. Sales to Atlantic coast points 
have slowed up. The melt in the local 
territory is more active than in many 
months, especially at plants making 


pressure pipe. Seventeen _ blast 
furnaces are operating in Ala- 
bama, the majority on basic. The 


price for nearby delivery continues 
$14, base, Birmingham, while liberal 
concessions are being made in outside 
territory. 
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Canadian Tariff Change 
Hits U. S. Exports 


Iron and steel products imported by 
Canada will undergo a sweeping tariff 
increase if general changes in the 
Canadian tariff, as proposed in the 
budget speech of Finance Minister 
Donning in the Canadian Parliament 
at Ottawa, recently, are accepted. By 
this proposal not only would the large 
export trade in iron and steel prod- 
ucts which the United States sends 
yearly to Canada be challenged, but 
preference to British products is to 
be extended. 

These proposals, the most radical 
since the Laurier-Fielding extension 
of British preference in 1897, how- 
ever, must meet the consideration of 
the parliamentary party, which has 
been challenged by the opposing Con- 
servative leaders who threaten to 
bring on a parliamentary election by 
summer. The reaction to the pos- 
sible passing of the tariff though 
has had immediate effect upon Cana- 
dian iron and steel producers, for 
construction work at the Canadian 
Steel Corp. at Windsor, Ont., and the 
Algoma Steel Corp. at Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., is being pushed in an- 
ticipation of proposed rise. 

Minister Dunning in commenting 
upon the tariff’s principles made it 
known that the iron and steel sched- 
ule ranks first in the tariff in in- 
tricacy and importance and that in 
changing the rates the necessity of 
a self-reliant iron and steel industry 
in Canada was paramount. The sched- 


ule will consist of 1118 items, of 
which, however, 589 will be “free” 
under British preference. It is esti- 


mated that additional British goods 
will be imported under the terms of 
this tariff to the amount of $20,- 
000,000 yearly. Among items to which 
British preference will be shown are: 


nuts and bolts, screws, precision 
tools, trucks and drays, aircraft en- 
gines, guns and rifles, and large 


classses of machinery including metal- 
working and power equipment. The 
following table compares present and 
proposed rates on typical products 
of the iron and steel industry: 


; Present Proposed 

Article rate rate 

Iron, steel ingots (ton)........ $2.50 $3.00 

ae Ee $2.50 $4.00 

Bars (hot rolled).................... 12% % 15% 
Iron, steel rods (coiled 

ae Seer ok eee Cel $3.50 $5.00 
Iron, steel plates (hot, cold 

| __. ete TEER EaaRee at $3.00 $6.00 
Hoops, bands, strip (.080 
and less in thickness, 

ag. ene 12%4% 15% 

Skelp (all grades) .............. Free 124%4% 

= NN 124%% 15% 
Cast iron pipe (less than 

said $10.00 

7%4% 

10% 

30% 
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April Ingot Rate Off 3 Per Cent, 
To Lowest Point Since January 


April to the lowest point since 

January, the daily rate being 
159,358 gross tons, compared with 164,- 
961 tons in March, 169,499 tons in 
February and 140,239 tons in Janu- 
ary. In April, 1929, ingot production 
also developed a decline, from 194,548 
tons in March to 189,924 tons in April. 
In May, however, it rebounded to 195,- 
302 tons, an alltime record. 

April’s total of ingots is calculated 
by the American Iron and Steel in- 
stitute to have been 4,143,312 gross 
tons, comparing with 4,288,985 tons in 
March and 4,938,025 tons in April, 
1929. April ingot operations were on 
the basis of 81.25 per cent of capac- 
ity against 84.12 per cent in March. 

In the first four months of 1930 


Gam ingot production declined in 


ingot production averaged 158,123 tons 
daily, compared with 182,647 tons in 
the like period of 1929. Ingot opera- 
tions for the period averaged 80.63 
per cent, and a year ago, 93.19 per 
cent. In the four months of 1930 
total ingot output was 16,286,718 tons, 
and a year ago 18,812,637 tons, a de- 
crease of 2,525,919 tons. 


The institute has revised its capac- 
ity statistics, the annual potential out- 
put of the United States as of Dec. 
31, 1929, being 52,710,980 gross tons 
of basic open hearth, 1,022,690 tons 
of acid open hearth, 8,532,000 tons of 
bessemer, 773,890 tons of electric, and 
27,986 tons of crucible, the grand total 
being 63,067,546 tons. For Dec. 31, 
1928, the comparable capacity figure 
is 61,759,446 tons. 


Steel Ingot Production—1929-1930 


94.51 Per Cent of 


Industry Reporting 


Gross Tons 








Calculated Approximate 
Monthly monthly Number daily 
output com- output all of work- output all Per cent of 

1929 Open-hearth Bessemer panies reporting companies ing days companies operation 
Jan. 3,694,218 549,616 4,243,834 4,490,354 27 166,309 84.80 
Feb. 3,599,224 489,279 4,088,503 4,326,000 24 180,250 91.91 
March 4,183,869 596,691 4,780,560 5,058,258 26 194,548 99.20 
April 4,026,576 640,351 4,666,927 4,938,025 26 189,924 96.84 
4 Mos. 15,503,887 2,275,937 17,779,824 18,812,637 103 182,647 93.19 
May 4,276,186 707,484 4,983,670 5,273,167 , 27 195,302 99.59 
June 3,990,798 622,585 4,613,383 4,881,370 25 195,255 99.56 
July 3,922,532 649,950 4,572,482 4,838,093 26 186,080 94.88 
Aug. 3,988,729 668,023 4,656,752 4,927,258 27 182,491 93.05 
Sept 3,627,639 635,593 4,263,232 4,510,879 25 180,435 92.01 
Oct. 3,619,432 644,528 4,263,960 4,511,650 27 167,098 85.21 
Nov 2,797,488 522,672 3,320,160 3,513,025 26 135,116 68.90 
Dec 2,376,775 360,489 2,737,264 2,896,269 25 115,851 59.07 

Total 44,103,466 7,087,261 51,190,727 54,164,348 311 174,162 88.81 
1930 
Jan. 3,137,002 441,572 8,578,574 3,786,450 27 140,239 71.51 
Feb. 3,336,021 508,618 3,844,639 4,067,971 24 169,499 86.43 
March 3,513,904 539,616 4,053,520 4,288,985 26 164,961 84.12 
April 3,406,610 509,234 3,915,844 4,143,312 26 159,358 81.25 
4 Mos. 13,393,537 1,999,040 15,392,577 16,286,718 103 158,123 80.63 


Figures exclude crucible and electric ingots. 


Operation percentages for 1929 and first quar- 


ter of 1930 based on capacity of 60,990,810 gross tons for bessemer and open-hearth steel ingots 
as of Dec. 31, 1928, and for April on 62,265,670 tons as of Dec. 31, 1929. 
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April Iron Rate Gains 1.4 Per Cent 














iG iron production in AD) Ey ME 
registered its fourth consecutive RATE OF OPERATION 
monthly increase. With a dail , ; : : 
Png y (Relation of Production to Capacity) 
average of 106,418 gross tons, April 
. . ° ‘ * + 
compared with 104,930 tons in March 19307 1929 1928; 
and 122,106 tons in April, 1929. The January 65.0 79.0 66.8 
. ay February 7% 82.2 72.5 
reneral slackening in pig iron demand ’ wae a yRe meri 
B ; 8 pig 2 March 74.5 85.5 74.8 
the narrow spread over March and April 75.6 87.4 76.8 
the fact that at the close of April May KX... 89.8 77.0 
182 stacks were active, a decline of Jume remap ig 
o . d ee 8 Sd 87.2 ry 
two from March 31, make it seem July : A. 
: A Sree 86.4 73.3 
doubtful at this time whether May eptember - _...... 83.3 74.1 
can continue the upward trend. rr 82.6 78.9 
April’s total was 3,192,538 tons, neice sisien 75.8 79.8 
; ad hin in xem 65.5 78.8 
which compares with 3,252,822 tons December 
; tBased on capacity of 51,490,790 
MONTHLY PRODUCTION tons as of Dec. 31, 1929. *Based on 
1930 1929 1928 1927 capacity of 51,069,895 tons. {Based on 
Jan 2,838,751 3,433,028 2,855,515 3,101,346 capacity of 50,329,750 tons. Capaci- 
Feb. 2,845,937 3,218,376 2,898,668 2,940,604 ties computed by American Iron and 
Mar 3,252,822 3,709,518 3,199,175 3,482,107 ral .e] ae t ~ 
April 3,192,538 3,663,167 3,181,975 3,424,877 teel institute. 
Total 
4 mos. 12,130,048 14,024,089 12,135,333 12,948,434 
May 8,898,344 3,292,790 3,391,067 sylvania, Alabama, Illinois and _ In- 
June 3,715,104 3,082,340 3,089,726 ss / 
July 8.782.511 3.072.711 2,954,625 diana developed a decrease from 
Aug 8,746,198 3,136,995 2,950,674 
Sept. 3,496,454 3,063,593 2,782,500 : RE ; 
Oct 8,588,146 3,373,539 2,812,015 AVERAGE DAILY PRODUCTION 
lov $182,420 3,304,656 2,661,86: ‘ : . : 
~ 21836017 8:360.784 2.698.208 1980 192919281927 1926 
- Tan. 91,573 110,742 92,113 100,043 107,039 
Total 42,270,183 37,831,741 36,289,112 Feb. 101,640 114,942 99,954 105,021 104,423 
Mar. 104,930 119,662 103,199 112,326 111,554 
Apr. 106,418 122,106 106,066 114,146 114,627 
for March and 3,663,167 tons for last May .... ww» 125,758 106,219 109,388 112,187 
ee aes _ . June 123.837 102.745 102,991 107.749 
April. The four-month total for 1930 July... 122,016 99,120 95,311 104,021 
; ‘ : ‘ . Aug 120,845 101,193 95,183 103,249 
7 . Qg9¢ rac , 
is 12,130,048 tons; for 1929 it was gf" 116.548 102120 92.750 105.442 
14,024,089 tons. __ pee 115,747 108,824 90,710 107,555 
. a Nov 106,081 110,155 88,728 107,933 
It is noteworthy that the principal De 91,513 108,702 87,039 99,651 
producing states, including Ohio, Penn- 4... 101,083 115,808 103,865 99,422 107,126 
APRIL PIG IRON PRODUCTION 
No. in blast last day of month Total tonnage made Totals 
April March Merchant Nonmerchant April March 
Ohio 38 39 102,916 575,568 678,484 723,800 
Pennsylvania 60 63 103,795 890,101 993,896 1,016,920 
Alabama 17 17 106,989 132,906 239,895 256,208 
New York 13 18 101,486 109,339 210,825 204,775 
Illinois 17 17 111,260 226,676 337,936 338,976 
Colorado ..... _ : 3 
Indiana ..... 15 15 | - 
Maryland 5 5 8,128 484,647 492,775 518,669 
Virginia 1 1 
Wisconsin 0 0) 
Kentucky 1 1 
Massachusetts ... 1 1 F 
Tennessee . ‘ 1 1 28,404 83,362 111,766 82,234 
Utah... 1 1 | 
West Virginia 3 2 
Michigan 4 3) 
Minnesota aT S eee 2 2 | d ath eae . 
Missouri ....... heel A: 0 0 } 38,491 47,567 86,058 73,909 
New Jersey ania " 0 0 
i and ferro—a 
—. ‘ 7,819 33,084 40,903 37,337 
182 184 609,288 2,583,250 3,192,588 3,252,822 


Total .. 


S 
-— 
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March. The principal gain was in 
the group of Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
Tennessee, Utah and West Virginia. 

April production is divided into 
609,288 tons of merchant iron, 2,583,- 
250 tons of nonmerchant and 40,903 
tons of ferroalloys. 

In April two merchant stacks were 
lighted and two were blown out. Six 





steelworks stacks were lighted, but 
eight were blown out. The merchant 
stacks lighted were those of the 
DIVISION OF PRODUCTION 
Spiegel 
Non- and ferro 
1929 Merchant merchant manganese 
Jan. 744,448 2,688,580 37,210 
Feb. 665,648 2,552,725 34,419 
Mar. 740,966 2,968,552 37,997 
Apr. 740,311 2,922,856 44,406 
4 mos. 2,891,373 11,132,716 154,032 
May 772,014 3,126,330 35,598 
June 716,715 2,998,389 43,218 
July 741,622 3,040,889 41,137 
Aug 682,048 3,064,150 40,527 
eile pn <i ee 643,197 2,853,257 38,038 
ae 739,060 2,849,086 39,640 
Nov. 737,591 2,444,829 37,328 
Dec. 661,343 2,175,574 40,375 
Total 8,584,963 38,685,220 469,892 
1930 
Jan. 612,406 2,226,345 32,761 
Feb. 535,844 2,310,093 26,204 
Mar. 641,969 2,610,853 37,337 
April 609,288 2,588,250 137,205 
4 mos. 2,399,507 9,730,541 137,205 
Donner Steel Co. and of the M. A. 
Hanna Co. at Detroit. The merchant 
stacks blown out were those of the 
Delaware River Steel Co. and of the 


Davison Coke & Iron Co., at Sharps- 
ville, Pa. Steelworks stacks lighted in- 
cluded one each by the Illinois Steel 
Co. South Works; Carnegie Steel Co. 
at New Castle, Pa.; Wheeling Steel 
Corp. at Steubenville, O.; Wisconsin 
Steel Co. at South Chicago, IIl.; Weir- 
ton Steel Co. at Weirton, W. Va., and 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. at Mid- 
land, Pa. Steelworks stacks dropped 
included Bethlehem Steel Co. at Lack- 
awanna, N. Y., and Cambria, Pa.; 
Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co. at Cleve- 
land; two by the Wisconsin Steel Co. 
at South Chicago, IIl.; Otis Steel Co. 
at Cleveland; National Tube Co. at 
its Monongahela, Pa., works, and 
Carnegie Steel Co. at Clairton, Pa. 
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Wheeling Steel’s First 
Quarter Profit 


The Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., in its report for the first 
three months of 1930, shows earnings 
declined 30 per cent compared with 
those for the corresponding quarter of 
1929 but increased more than 22 per 
cent compared with the first three 
months of 1928. 

Net earnings for the three months 
ended March 31, 1930, were $1,253,- 
244, after all charges, including de- 
preciation, interest, federal taxes, etc. 
After providing for dividends on Class 
A and B preferred stock, this was 
equivalent to $1.49 a share on 394,029 
shares of common stock outstanding. 

Net earnings for the first quarter of 
1929 were $1,795,243, equivalent to 
$2.86 a share on common stock and 
for the 1928 period $1,024,213 or 91 
cents a share. Surplus was increased 
from $16,980,446 on Jan. 1 to $17,163,- 
541 on March 31. 

The quarterly statement follows: 


1930 1929 
First First 
quarter quarter 
Profit from operations 
after federal taxes ........ $3,877,379 $4,364,724 
Repair and maintenance 
IIIONE sca. st ensteserecctecnacee ses 1,166,138 1,340,782 
(SER pod a ee $2,711,241 $3,023,942 
SNOT | cicicssnciccscsoesiecies $1,076,111 $872,431 
Exhaustion of minerals.... 7,798 11,683 
Bonds, interest, discount... 374,106 344,583 
INUR © cicuchoccssontmabacveumaanesion $1,458,016 $1,228,698 
MEE. DEORE  dicstccciicisernn $1,253,224 $1,795,243 


Superior Reports Loss 


The Superior Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, 
reports net loss of $73,380 for the first 
quarter of 1930, after all charges, in- 
cluding depreciation, interest and taxes. 
This compares with net loss of $121,- 
532 for the quarter ended Dec. 31, 
1929. 


Eastern’s Net Lower 


First quarter net profit of the East- 
ern Rolling Mill Co., Baltimore, was 
$11,501, after all charges, which com- 
pares with $267,540 for the first three 
months of last year. 


On Forecasting Sales 


Forecasting industrial sales as treat- 
ed in a paper by John G. Thompson, 
assistant to the president of the 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co., Fitchburg, 
Mass., before the American Manage- 
ment association at its industrial mar- 
keting conference in Chicago, March 5, 
is being distributed by the association 
in pamphlet form. This is to give the 
paper wider circulation and render its 
ideas available to a larger circle. 

In‘ the publication the author re- 


counts the steps by which his company 
developed a method of forecasting 
probable demand for its products and 
the results so far attained by its use. 
Discussion following the paper, in 
which additional information was de- 
veloped, is included. 


Barrels Show Increase 


Washington, May 6.—With opera- 
tions showing a ten point rise to 56 
per cent of capacity, production of 
steel barrels in March touched a total 
of 749,907 units. Appreciable gains 
were also registered in not only ship- 
ments but both divisions of unfilled 
orders, according to reports of 27 
companies to the department of com- 
merce. First quarter operations stood 
at 50.5 per cent with 1,937,023 bar- 
rels turned out, compared with a 52.3 
per cent ratio producing 1,868,055 


units. Following show monthly com- 
parisons: 
Unfilled orders 
for delivery 
Pro- Ship- within beyond 
duction ments 30 days 80 days 
1929 
Jan. 558,492 548,581 $19,704 1,342,006 
Feb. 567,398 563,532 345,365 1,198,481 
March 742,165 748,407 $93,941 1,076,817 
April 771,584 775,481 $33,614 935,430 
May 836,532 834,699 316,882 899,090 
June 774,853 779,567 644,079 904,920 
July 790,175 782,411 377,855 994,842 
Aug. 806,574 809,860 358,150 847,509 
Sept. 663,531 653,890 302,632 768,518 
Oct. 629,976 638,681 298,550 603,071 
Nov. 572,621 567,267 285,296 708,306 
Dec. 624,365 618,003 294,797 1,044,186 


Total, 
(yer) GARR BGS OBIT BOD wcctcccrsessy tresettinesiices 


1930 

Jan.* 582,407 574,763 279,388 1,130,228 
Feb.* 604,709 599,324 313,349 1,279,683 
March 749,907 764,172 362,933 1,444,980 
*Revised. 

Shipments of Baldwin Locomotive 


Works in the first quarter amounted 
to $6,733,000 as against $2,234,000 
in the comparable quarter, 1929. 


Scrap Trading Now An Industry 


Not a “Game”, Says Eastern Buyer 


UCH of the lure of bargaining 

for steel scrap has been lost 

under present conditions in 
the scrap industry, according to T. S. 
Quinn, treasurer of the Lebanon Steel 
Foundry, Lebanon, Pa., producer of 
electric steel castings. Discussing 
the matter of scrap for the electric 
furnace, Mr. Quinn says: 


I used to purchase scrap 25 years 
ago and had quite a little fun making 
speculative purchases. That day has 
gone by. For some reason or an- 
other, the price of scrap fluctuates 
very little and we buy for our cur- 
rent consumption. There was a time 
when certain grades of scrap were a 
drug on the market and we used to 
pick these up pretty cheaply. This 
time has also passed. The number of 
electric furnaces makes a ready mar- 
ket for all grades of scrap of the 
right composition and convenient size. 

The whole scrap situation is on 
a higher plane that it was about 20 
years ago. You get about what you 
pay for and most of the well-known 
dealers are just as satisfactory to do 
business with as other reputable busi- 
ness men. 

One result of the situation out- 
lined above is that any intelligent 
purchasing agent can buy scrap well 
today. In the old days, the general 
manager of a plant would not have 
been satisfied to have anyone do this 
for him, if only because of the fun 
that he had in negotiating purchases 
with the gentlemen of the trade. 

A dicker with one of these for 
1000 to 5000 tons of scrap was nothing 
short of an education in bargaining. 
And, depending on whether the market 
was rising or falling and on how bad- 
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ly the scrap was needed, many inter- 
esting situations arose. 

Practically all reputable _ steel 
foundries utilize scrap with less than 
0.05 per cent phosphorus and_ sul- 
phur, although we formerly specified 
scrap with less than 0.04 per cent 
of these materials. 

I have no reason to think that 0.05 
per cent is not perfectly satisfactory 
for the highest grade steel castings, 
although this scrap would not be good 
enough for, say, edge tools. However, 
the tool steel] makers, on the whole, 
purchase about the same grade of 
scrap as the steel castings makers be- 
cause they operate basic and thus re- 
duce the phosphorus and sulphur con- 
tent, whereas the steel foundryman 
gets about what he charges because 
of his acid practice. 

What the electric furnace operator 
wants, therefore, is a low phos and 
sulphur scrap in pieces of a _ size 
that can be easily introduced by 
hand or by shovel through the charg- 
ing doors of his furnaces, which are, 
of course, much smaller than those 
of the open-hearth furnace taking 
charging box size. 

In regard to the price situation, 
the low phosphorus heavy melting 
steel price is the basis for most of 
the scrap which we purchase. As we 
require this composition of scrap in 
smaller sizes than the openhearth can 
use we are generally in the position 
of having to pay a premium for extra 
shearing or desirability. 

To illustrate: There is nothing 
about heavy low phos turnings to jus- 
tify a price equivalent to heavy low 
phos scrap, but because heavy turn- 
ings can be easily shoveled, they 
are regarded as desirable by the elec- 
tric steel manufacturers. For that 
reason they command a price out of 
proportion to their intrinsic value. 
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Manufacturers Attack 
Anti-injunction Bill 


Washington, May 6.—Opposition to 
the Shipstead anti-injunction bill which 
has been developing for some time 
has crystallized in a brief filed with 
the senate judiciary committee by 
James A. Emery, counsel for the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, 
and representing the views of 60,000 
employers. The bill, generally referred 
to as favoring trade unions, is de- 
clared by Emery to be invalid and 
“revolutionary in its aspects.” 
He states: 

“The bill would deprive the federal 
courts of authority to issue injunctions 
for the protection of property rights 
against irreparable injury whenever 
the case in any way arose out of a 
labor controversy, unless actual fraud 
or violence could be shown, in which 
case a limited and wholly inadequate 
protection might be afforded. 

“No injunction could be issued under 


social 


any circumstances against nine sets 
of acts, including strikes and _ the 
support of strikes, even when ac- 


companied by threats of violence.” 


Great Lakes Red Book 
for 1930 Out 


Great Lakes Red Book, a vest-pocket 
directory giving the names of owners, 
and captains 
engineers of all shipping on the Great 
Lakes is now out for the year 1930 in 
its twenty-seventh annual edition. This 
convenient directory is published each 
year at Cleveland by Marine Review 
under the direction of A. H. Jansson, 


operators, vessels and 


editor. 
The 


over 


1930 edition of the Red Book 
lists 1200 of the Great 
Lakes with names of owner, operator, 
captain and engineer of each vessel. 
There is also a complete directory of 
the shipbuilding yards on the Great 
Lakes containing the names of all the 
principal officers and giving the dry- 
dock, repair and building facilities at 


vessels 


each yard. 

Individual and fleets are 
alphabetically arranged. The capacity 
of all ore carriers is given and there 


vessels 
is also a complete port directory. 


Babbitt In Large Gain 


Washington, May 6.—Total appar 
ent consumption of babbitt metal for 
March 
total of 3,426,576 pounds to 5,051,575 
pounds, a high October, 1929. 
Manufacturers’ almost doubled 
and producers’ consumption up. 


rose from a revised February 
since 


sales 
was 
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First quarter total showed 12,886,606 
pounds apparently consumed, against 
18,279,123 pounds for the same period 
last year. The following table by the 
department of commerce is based on 
reports from 31 firms: 


Total Sold Consump- 
apparent by manu-_ tion by 
consumption facturers producers 


(Figures given in pounds) 





DT 6,093,267 4,876,506 1,216,761 
February ............ 5,720,243 4,695,669 1,024,574 
IED: innenccilisibanennth 6,465,613 5,171,047 1,294,566 
"Sees 6,046,445 4,857,258 1,189,187 
ee 5,478,697 4,248,662 1,230,035 
ee 5,927,907 4,820,953 1,106,954 
er 5,360,711 4,047,887 1,312,824 
IDE. enntmnd 5,432,597 8,997,427 1,435,170 
September .......... 5,225,004 3,887,599 1,337,405 
a 5,518,851 4,007,260 1,511,591 
November ............ 4,522,084 3,205,689 1,316,345 
December ............. 3,343,492 2,394,159 949,333 
Total (year).... 65,134,861 50,158,760 14,976,101 
1930 
January 4,408,455 3,405,041 1,003,414 
February . *8,426,576 2,525,771 900,805 
a 5,051,575 4,039,395 1,012,180 
*Revised. 


St. Louis Scrap Dealers 
Grasp Auto Problem 


The contemplated conference _ be- 
tween James A Farrell, Eugene G, 
Grace and L. E. Block, and the Insti- 
tute of Scrap iron and Steel on direct 
dealing was the principal subject of 
discussion at a recent meeting of the 
St. Louis chapter of the Institute of 
Serap Iron and Steel. Complete data 
on the subject, as it affected the St. 
Louis market, were presented to Ben- 
jamin Schwartz, director general, who 
attended the meeting. 

Plans for the organization of a cor- 
poration of scrap iron dealers, to 
handle the old automobile problem in 
St. Louis were discussed. It was re- 
ported that the co-operative yard, or- 
ganized by the Automobile Dealers as- 
sociation, St. Louis for scrapping the 


old cars, had failed and was in the 
hands of a receiver, due to lack of 
knowledge of scrap iron and _ scrap 


metal business, in the opinion of mem- 
bers of the chapter. 


Electric Orders In Rise 


Washington, May 6.—First quarter 
orders for electrical goods as reported 
by 81 manufacturers to the department 
of commerce stood at $298,733,208, 


compared with $322,424,619 for the 
corresponding period of 1929. Revised 
figures for fourth quarter of 1929 


show that quarter as the lowest of 
the year, and 1930 first quarter figures 
reveal a rise from this total. Figures, 
by quarters for the past three years, 
follow: 





Quarter 1928 1929 1930 
Ist $237,508,001 $322,424,619 298,733,208 
2nd 24 0,801 PGR U —- sccasteneideiietinies 
3rd 264,466,257 8 PRS 
4th 282,226,449 *288,696,415 


Total $1,029,721,508 *1,290,153,824 


*Revised. 
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Steel Employment Lower 
in March 


Washington, May 6.—Employment. 
and payrolls in the iron and steel and 
allied industries decreased in March 
compared with February, with the ex- 
ception of the cast iron pipe industry, 
according to the bureau of labor sta- 
tistics. 

Reports from 204 iron and _ steel 
plants showed their February employ- 
ment as 269,768, reduced in March to 
268,532, a decrease of 0.5 per cent. 
Their payrolls dropped from $8,532,276 
in February to $8,475,155 in March, 
a reduction of 0.7 per cent. 


Reports from 39 cast iron pipe 
plants showed their employment in- 
creased 3.9 per cent, from 10,367 in 
February to 10,771 in March. Their 
payrolls increased from $236,323 to 
$26,544, a gain of 8.6 per cent. 

One hundred and seventy-eight struc- 
tural ironworks plants gave their Feb- 
ruary employment as 29,113, decreas- 
ing in March to 28,784. Their payrolls 
dropped from $857,624 to $850,267. Re- 
ports from 153 machine tool plants 
gave their February employment as 
37,020, decreasing in March to 36,327. 
Payrolls fell from $1,121,255 to $1,111,- 
714. 


Byers’ Income Declines 


The A. M. Byers Co., Pittsburgh, re- 
ports for the first quarter of 1930 net 
income of $331,506, after all charges, 
including depreciation and taxes. After 
providing for dividends on _ 65,390 
shares of preferred stock outstanding, 
this is equal to 81 cents a share on 
266,645 shares of no-par 
stock. 


common 


First quarter earnings show only a 
moderate decline compared with the 
net of $339,847 reported for the pre- 
vious quarter, but are considerable be- 
low the total of $410,646 reported 
for the first quarter of last year. 


Algoma Assured Mill 


Toronto, Ont., May 6.—W. C. Frantz, 
president of the Algoma Steel Corp. 


of Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., has 
stated that in view of the increased 
protection afforded to the iron and 


steel industry of Canada by the new 
tariff, the construction of a new struc- 
tural steel mill by the corporation is 
assured. 


Agricultural implements exported 
from the United States last year 
were valued at $140,802,000, an in- 
crease of $24,161,000 over 1928. 
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Foundation Will Give 
Medical Aid 


Establishment of a complete medical 
department for employes of the Harni- 
schafeger Corp., Milwaukee, will be 
one of the first steps in utilizing the 
Harnischfeger Foundation, established 
recently by Henry Harnischfeger, presi- 
dent, and members of his family, by 
the gift of $500,000 of the company’s 
capital stock. The foundation is ex- 
clusively for the benefit of employes. 
Ernst Standfuss, vice-president has 
been named chairman of the founda- 
tion to direct its affairs. 

Plans are for the immediate erec- 
tion of a two-story building for its 
administration, and this will house 
the employment and payroll offices as 
well as the new medical department, 
embracing first aid, hospital, dental 
and medical services. These will be 
given without charge to employes and 
their families. Other plans are in 
mind for welfare and emergency re- 
lief. It is also proposed to work out 
a plan of taking care of old employes. 
This will not be a pension system, ac- 
cording to Mr. Standfuss, although it 
may have some of the features of 
plans bearing that name. 


Credit Is Key to Larger 
Soviet Orders 


New York, May 6.—Soviet pur- 
chases of American industrial, agri- 
cultural and automotive equipment 
and supplies in the six months be- 
ginning last Oct. 1 totaled $56,700,000, 
or nearly four times those in the 
corresponding period of 1928-29. These 
orders were largely placed through 
the Amtorg Trading Corp., 261 Fifth 
avenue, New York. 

Officials of the corporation state 
that possibilities of Soviet-American 
trade, which have not yet been fully 
developed, can be realized only “if 
normal and adequate financing of 
our purchases here is_ established. 
American business should adapt itself 
to the special conditions of a tre- 
mendous new market for machinery 
and equipment presented by the Soviet 
union, which is now embarking on a 
great construction program.” 


Follansbee Loss Reported 


Follansbee Bros. Co., Pittsburgh, 
with plants at Follansbee, W. Va., 
reports a net loss of $99,072 for the 
first three months of 1930, after in- 
terest charges. In the first quarter 
of 1929 the eompany reported net 
profit of $402,572, after all charges, 
including depreciation, federal taxes, 
interest, etc., equivalent to $1.98 a 





share on 180,000 shares of no-par com- 
mon stock after providing for divi- 
dends on 6 per cent preferred stock. 
Profits showed a slight gain in 
March of this year, although business 
early in the quarter was generally 
poor, it was reported. Shipments for 
the first 26 days of April showed an 
increase of 12 per cent compared with 
the corresponding period of 1929. 


Steel Window Trade Code 
Is Approved 


Washington, May 6.—The federal 
trade commission has formerly ap- 
proved the rules of business practice 
adopted by the solid section steel win- 
dow industry at the conference at 
Washington last Nov. 18. The rules 
affirmatively approved by the commis- 
sion denounce such practices as induc- 
ing breach of contract, misbranding, 
secret payment of rebates, defamation 
of a competitor, enticement of a com- 
petitor’s employes, threat of suit for 
patent or trademark infringement, and 
unlawful price discrimination. Ninety- 
eight per cent of, the industry was 
present at the conference. 


Steel Constructors Form 


Canadian Group 


Steel fabricators affiliated with the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ association 
meeting in Toronto, Ont., May 2, 
formed a new organization to be 
known as the Canadian Institute of 
Steel Construction. The new group, 
composed of companies engaged in con- 
struction of steel bridges and _ build- 
ings, will work in conjunction with the 
American Institute of Steel Construc- 
tion and the Canadian Manufacturer’s 
association. The object of the organi- 
zation is to establish a consulting 
service for architects, engineers, and 
building owners and an effort will be 
made to supply technical advice on 
all matters pertaining to the use of 
steel for construction purposes. 

Officers were elected as_ follows: 
W. B. Champ, Hamilton Bridge Co., 
Hamilton, Ont., president; A. Ross 
Robertson, Dominion Bridge Co., To- 
ronto, Ont., vice president; and J. M. 
McIntosh, Canadian Manufacturer’s as- 
sociation, secretary-treasurer. Ralph 
C. Manning, formerly of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., will be district 
engineer. Offices will be maintained 
at 710-11 Bank of Hamilton building, 
Toronto, Ont. 


Thompson Products Inc., Cleveland, 
has received an order for 140,000 
valves from Graham-Paige Corp., cov- 
ering a half year requirements. 
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Europe Best Buyer of 


American Machinery 


Washington, May 6.—Europe held 
first place as a market for Ameri- 
can industrial machinery last year, 
surpassing all Latin American in this 
respect for the second consecutive 
year, according to an analysis com- 
pleted by S. R. March of the commerce 
department’s industrial machinery di- 
vision. This development occurred, it 
is pointed out, in face of the fact that 
shipments to Latin America were the 
largest in many years. Exports to 
Europe were valued at $78,800,000 and 
represented a 23 per cent increase over 
the 1928 total, which was, in turn, 
the largest since the immediate post- 
war years. 

This substantial growth in sales to 
the world’s most highly competitive 
markets is significant, in view of the 
questions raised from time to time as 
to the ability of the American product 
to compete effectively with lower-priced 
foreign machinery. It is true, how- 
ever, that this trade was largely in 
highly improved specialized machinery, 
as the European demand for the sim- 
pler types of general purpose machinery 
is being largely supplied by domestic 
industry. Nearly one third of the 
total shipments to Europe consisted 
of metal-working machinery. 


Withdraw Wage Demands 


Chicago, May 6.—Structural and 
architectural iron workers’ unions in 
Chicago have withdrawn their requests 
for wage increases. The unions de- 
manded that on June 1 wages be in- 
creased from $1.62% an hour to $1.70, 
but under their new agreement they 
will retain their present $13 a day 
scale until June 1, 1931. The action 
of the unions, it is stated, may stimu- 
late construction activities in the Chi- 
cago area, 


Gather Scrap by Canal 


Buffalo, May 6.—Dealers here and 
in the East have made contracts with 
local steelworks to deliver scrap by 
barge canal from points along the 
state barge canal between here and 
New York harbor. Prices quoted are 
substantially lower than those named 
by local dealers for the same mate- 
rials. 

Doubt is expressed whether the quan- 
tity of such scrap, obtainable over 
the entire summer, will be of sufficient 
size to affect local markets. Some 
mills also seek a 50 cents dockage 
and unloading charges so that dealers 
are not as fearful of the new scrap 
development as might be expected. 
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Industrial Men in the Day’s News 








Eugene Schneider, Head of Le Creusot Works, Creusot, France, 1930 Bessemer Medalist 





HREE generations of Schneiders, Joseph Eu- 
gene (1805-1875), Henri (1840-1898), grand- 
father and father, respectively, of Eugene 


Schneider, born at Le Creusot, France, in 1868, 
have been identified in an important way with 
French iron and steel industry as represented in the world 
famous Creusot works, which has constantly grown and 
expanded under the guiding hand of each in turn. The 
head of the company, Eugene Schneider, was 
this year awarded the Bessemer medal by the British 
Iron and Steel institute, one of many honors conferred 
upon him in recognition of his ability and the strides 
with which his industry has advanced. He also holds the 
John Fritz medal as well as the Grand Croix of many 
foreign orders. He is an honorary Freeman of the Black- 
smiths’ Company, ancient and important British guild. 

His grandfather was minister and president of the 
Corps Legislatif under Napoleon III, member of the 
Privy Council of the emperor, and ironmaster at Bazeilles. 
At the beginning of the last century he purchased the 
ancient royal foundry of Le Creusot, built in 1782 under 
the patronage of King Louis XVI. Thus was laid the 
foundation of the present important company. Consider- 
able development was brought about by the father of 
Eugene, Henri Schneider, who was a member of the 
chamber of deputies from 1889 to 1898. 

Born 62 years ago, Eugene Schneider was early initi- 
ated into industrial life. At 19, after having completed 
his education and fulfilled his military obligations, he 
began to co-operate with his father and shortly became 
his associate. Upon the death of Henri Schneider in 
1898, Eugene remained as sole head of the establishment. 





present 


EADER of the third generation of 

an historic iron and steel family, 
he won fresh renown for it in the 
manufacture of munitions for France 
during the World War. 


SMALL foundry, built by his fore- 

bears under patronage of Louis 
XVI in 1782, was the beginning of the 
widespread Schneider interests. 


ITH a particular bent for unified 

control, the present head of the 
family, recently honored by the British 
institute, has expanded its usefulness 
and enabled it greatly to increase its 
participation in world markets. 


He likewise succeeded his father as member of the 
Chamber of Deputies, 1899-1910. He since has devoted 
his entire time to the development of the plants and to 
the creation of new enterprises. While he was extending 
the scope of the company’s activities, maintaining both 
plant and equipment at the forefront of every modern 
movement by adding new equipment and applying sci- 
entific methods, he displayed unusual ability in building 
up for France a war material supply source, which during 
the late World war became renowned. 

Subsequent to the signing of the armistice, Mr. 
Schneider was confronted by the problem of adapting the 
works to new conditions. Equipment was _ renovated, 
methods were adjusted in relation to modern economic 
necessities, so that the company has maintained its rank 
as a leader in European industry. At the same time Mr. 
Schneider succeeded in acquiring a considerable interest 
in iron and steel concerns in Luxemburg and in central 
Europe, in addition to several iron and steel works and 
engineering companies in France. 

Eugene Schneider was president of British Iron and 
Steel institute 1918-20 and at the end of 1919 was 
appointed by the French government as chairman of the 
economic mission sent to the United States at that time. 
He was awarded the gold medal of American Institute 
of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers and was made 
an honorary member of American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute. He holds the degree of doctor of science of the 
University of Pittsburgh and also is doctor of science, 
honoris causa, of Western Reserve university, Cleveland, 
and honorary doctor of engineering, Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, N. J. 
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HIRLEY S. FRENCH, for the 
Ny past three years president of 

the Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, 
O., now a_ subsidiary of Republic 
Steel Corp., Youngstown, O., and 
who for 18 months has been vice 
president and treasurer of Central Al- 
loy Steel Corp., Massillon, O., re- 
signed, effective May 1. Before as- 
suming the presidency of the Berger 
company Mr. French was for ten 
years vice president and general man- 
ager of General Fireproofing Co., 
Youngstown. 

Tom M. Girdler, chairman of the 
Republic corporation, announced that 
the Berger Mfg. Co. will continue un- 
der the active leadership of Joseph 
B. Montgomery, as vice president and 
general manager; J. S. Sprott, gen- 
eral sales manager; George B. Harlan, 
secretary and treasurer; and Fred A. 
Schmitz, factory manager. 

* * * 

Albert Shaw has been added to the 
Salt Lake City, Utah, branch office 
sales force of Wagner Electric Corp., 
St. Louis. 

Charles R. Knapp, vice president 
and contracting manager of Heyl & 
Patterson Inc., Pittsburgh, manufac- 
turer of conveying equipment, has 
resigned after 30 years service. 

ak oo * 

G. M. Eaton, formerly identified 
with Molybdenum Corp. of America, 
Pittsburgh, was recently appointed 
director of research of Spang, Chalfant 
& Co., Ambridge, Pa. 

* * * : 

Ray J. Alton, for some time in 
charge of Detroit warehouse of Wat- 
son Bros. Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
has been elected vice president of the 
company. 

* * * 

Frank B. Murphy, Builders Ex- 
change building, Cleveland, has been 
appointed district representative on 
standard pipe for Pittsburgh Tube Co., 
Pittsburgh. 


N. George Petinot, assistant to 
president of the Vanadium Corp. of 
America, 120 Broadway, New York, 
returned from Europe April 30. He 
will return to France after a stay of 
a month in this country. 

* * * 

R. T. Wilson, elected vice presi- 
dent of Newton Steel Co., Newton 
Falls, O., and Monroe, Mich., as noted 





Men of the Industry 


in IRON TRADE REVIEW of May 1, 
is also vice president of Pittsburgh 
Clay Products Co., Pittsburgh. 

* * &* 

R. W. Gillispie, formerly vice presi- 
dent and general manager of Jeffrey 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, O., coal mining 
machinery, electric’ locomotive, con- 
veying machinery, etc., was elected 
president and general manager at a 





R. W. GILLISPIE 


meeting of the board of directors 
April 23. He succeeds Robert H. 
Jeffrey, who was made chairman of 
the board, a position which has been 
vacant for two years. Mr. Gillispie 
also is president of two subsidiary 
companies, Jeffrey Mfg. Co. Ltd., 
Montreal, Que., and Galion Iron Works 
& Mfg. Co., Galion, O. 

* * * 

E. A. Clark, sales engineer of the 
Philadelphia office of Reliance Electric 
& Engineering Co., Cleveland, has 
been promoted to the engineering de- 
partment at Cleveland to design di- 
rect current motors. 


* * * 


J. E. Rushmore has been appointed 
superintendent of all works of the 
Wrought Iron Co. of America, Phila- 
delphia. Plants are located at Le- 
banon, Scranton and Duncannon, Pa., 
and Rome, N. Y. Mr. Rushmore, 
formerly general superintendent at 
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Scranton and in charge of the Rome 
plant, will have his headquarters at 
Lebanon. 

1% * * 

Paul J. Nutting has been elected 
president of Lee Foundry & Machine 
Co., Plymouth, Mich., to succeed H. S. 
Lee, resigned. 

John Cole was named sales manager 
of the newly established sales office 
in the Lexington building, Detroit. 

* * * 

S. Griffith is president and general 
manager of E. C. Stearns & Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., manufacturers of light 
and heavy hardware, gray iron cast- 
ings, etc., and not merely general 
manager as noted in IRON TRADE 
REVIEW of April 24. 

x * x 

C. B. Crandall was elected vice 
president of Inland Steel Co., Chi- 
cago, at the recent annual meeting. 
This is a newly created office. J. L. 
Block and Henry H. Straus were 
elected to the board of directors to 
succeed R. J. Beatty and D. P. 
Thompson. 

* * 

Alan M. Scaife was recently elected 
president of William B. Seaife & Sons 
Co., Pittsburgh, with steel tank fab- 
ricating plant at Oakmont, Pa. He 
succeeds his father, the late James 
Verner Scaife, and has been succeed- 
ed as vice president by his brother, 
James Verner Scaife Jr. 

J. C. Davis, recently elected presi- 
dent of the Purchasing Agents’ asso- 
ciation of Cleveland, is purchasing 
agent for Reliance Electric & Engi- 
neering Co., Cleveland, manufacturer 
of electric motors. He has held that 
position for 15 years and has long 
been identified with the purchasing 
agents’ organization. 

* * * 

Hubert F. Hanks has been ap- 
pointed assistant general manager of 
sales, and C. E. Kendall, manager of 
the fence department, of Pittsburgh 
Steel Co., Pittsburgh. Mr. Hanks has 
been connected with Pittsburgh Steel 
Co. since 1909. He represented it as 
traveling salesman in various sections 
of the country until 1920 when he was 
made manager of the fence. depart- 
ment at Pittsburgh. Kendall became 
affiliated with the Chicago office in 
1919 and was made assistant manager 
there in 1923. December, 1928, he was 
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transferred to Pittsburgh as assistant 
fence department manager in which 
capacity he has served until this latest 
promotion. 

ar 

Jacob Wolfe, formerly associated 

with the Max Solomon Co., Pittsburgh, 
dealer in iron and steel scrap, is op- 
erating a scrap yard at Beaver, Pa. 

. x * 


J. Fred Rogers, secretary and treas- 


urer of Beals, McCarthy & Rogers, 
Buffalo, iron and steel jobbers, has 
been elected a director of the Y. M. 


C. A., Buffalo. 
4 . * 

John E. Frederick, president of Con- 
tinental Steel Corp., Kokomo, Ind., 
and active for many years in the 
Indiana state chamber of commerce, 
has been elected of the 
National Association Cham- 
bers of Commerce. 

* * a 


president 
of State 


J. A. Marchant, formerly with Gil- 
bert Marchant & Co., London and 
New York, has become associated with 
Philipp Bros. Inc., New York, ore, 
chemical and scrap metal dealer. He 
will have charge of the firm’s scrap 
metal department. 


+ ok * 
Charles M. White, who in October, 
1929, was promoted from assistant 


general superintendent to general su- 


perintendent of Aliquippa works of 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., has 
been appointed assistant vice _ presi- 


dent in charge of operations of Re- 
public Steel Corp. 

Mr. White joined 
Laughlin organization 
tion as mechanical engineer from the 
University of Maryland in 1913. His 
first position with the company was 
assistant superintendent of the Eliza 
blast furnace later he became 
master mechanic in charge of con- 
struction at the Eliza works of the 
company. After serving for some 
time as assistant to the general su- 
perintendent of the south side works, 
he became general superintendent of 
the company’s railroads at Pittsburgh 
and Aliquippa. Three years ago he 
was made assistant general super- 
intendent of the Aliquippa works and 
six months ago he became general 
superintendent. 


the Jones & 


upon gradua- 


and 


Soviet Steel Buying Is 
Aid to Poland 


Washington, May 6.—Despite 
prevailing general industrial 
pression in Poland the iron and steel 
industry, supported by continued 
strong demand from Soviet Russia, 
continues to operate at a fair level, 
according to advices to the depart- 


the 
de- 
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ment of commerce from Assistant 
Trade Commissioner Gilbert Redfern, 
Warsaw. 

Reports current in Warsaw are to 
the effect that the continued strong 
demand for iron and steel products 
from Russia may be expected to con- 
tinue on a relatively high level while 
the depression in the domestic mar- 
kets continues. 


Trade Council To Talk 
of Export Problems 


Addresses by leaders in many fields 
and discussions of the problems which 
met by exporters comprise 
the program for the seventeenth Na- 
tional Foreign Trade council, to be 
held at Hotel Biltmore, Los Angeles, 
May 21-23. The topics will include 
export advertising, general trade, cred- 
it work and other details. The papers 
to be presented at the meeting are 
as follows: 


must be 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 21 
MORNING 

“The World Trade Outlook,” by James A. Far- 
rell, president, United States Steel Corp., 
New York. 

“The International Bank and Reparations Set- 
tlement,”” by George P. Auld, Haskins & Sells, 
New York. 

“Trans-Pacific Relations,” by J. J. Donovan, 
vice president, Bloedel-Donovan Lumber Mills, 
Bellingham, Wash. 


AFTERNOON 


and Credit 


Work,” by H. G. 
Trust Co., 


Information 


Brock, 
New 


Group I-—Credits 
Years of Credit 
president, Guaranty 


“Ten 
vice 
York. 

“Current 
topic. 

Group II 


Problems—Case Method,’’ discussion 


with Latin America 


and Latin America,’”’ by 
Pierce, assistant to the 
Oil Company of New 


Trading 
“American Business 
General Palmer E. 
president, Standard 
Jersey, New York. 


“The Right Road Through South America,”’ by 
Paul R. Mahony, executive vice president, 
B. F. Goodrich Corp., New York. 


**‘Mexico, Cuba, and Central America,’ by Joseph 
Lallande, general freight agent, Southern Pa- 


cific Lines, New Orleans. 
THURSDAY, MAY 22 
MORNING 
“The Film as an International Salesman,’’ by 
Will H. Hays, president, Motion Picture Pro- 


ducers and Distributors of America Inc., New 
York. 
“Coupling Up the Americas,”’ by H. H. Rice, 
vice president, General Motors Corp., Detroit. 
“American Ships and Shipbuilding,” by H. G. 
Smith, president, Nationa! Council of Ameri- 
can Shipbuilders, New York. 


NOON 
“Co-operation in Foreign Trade,” by Edward N. 
Hurley, chairman of the board, Hurley Ma- 
chine Co., Chicago; president, American Man- 
ufacturers’ Export association. 
AFTERNOON 
Foreign Markets 
by Miss Velma 
Jantzen 


Group III—Trading in 

“Building a Consumer Market,”’ 
School, assistant export manager, 
Knitting Mills, Portland, Oreg. 

“The Usefulness of the Export 
C. A. Richards, president, C. 
Inec., New York. 

“Anticipating Foreign Buyer 
Thomas W. Simmons, president, 
and Simmons Aircraft Division, 


Group IV—Export Advertising 


“Advertising to the Trade,” by John Abbink, 
vice president and general manager, Business 
Publishers International Corp., New York. 

“What the Export Manager Demands from His 
Advertising,”’ by C. M. Peter, Black & Decker 
Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. 

“Some Facts About Export 


Merchant,’” by 
A. Richards 


Demand,” by 


Steel Inc., 
Los Angeles. 


Advertising,” by 
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Eric T. King, chief, specialties division, bu- 


standards, Washington. 


FRIDAY, MAY 23 
MORNING 
Group V—Some Export Problems 

“The Through Bill of Lading for Atlantic 
Trade,” by L. G. Macomber, director, traffic- 
transportation and foreign trade departments, 
Detroit Board of Commerce, Detroit. 

“American Representation in Foreign Markets,” 
by William L. Cooper, director bureau of for- 
eign and domestic commerce, Washington. 

“Educational Training for Foreign Trade,” by 
Dr. Henry F. Grady, dean, school of com- 
merce, University of California, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Group VI—Trans-Pacific Trade 

“Far Eastern Trade for America,’ by R. J. 
Cromie, publisher, Vancouver Sun, Vancouver, 

B. C., Can. 

“China’s Trade with the United States,’’ by 
Hon. Henry K. Chang, Chinese consul-gen- 
eral, San Francisco. 

“Foreign Training for American Representa- 
tives,’ by Elam J. Anderson, principal, Shang- 
hai American schools, Shanghai, China. 

“Trading with the Dutch West Indies,” by 
J. C. H. Ferguson, O. Dunderbeck & Co., 
Soerabaya and San Francisco. 


AFTERNOON 


“Some Aids to American Business in Europe,” 
by Edward A. Sumner, vice president, Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce in France, Paris, 
France. 

“Commercial Aviation,’’ by J. M. Eaton, general 
traffic manager, Pan American Airways Inc., 
New York. 

“International Commerce a Two-way Traffic,” 
by Dr. Neil Van Aken, Netherlands Cham- 
ber of Commerce, New York. 

“American Investments and Foreign Trade,’ by 
Stephen I. Miller, executive manager, Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men, New York. 


reau of 


Institute Revises Iron 
and Steel Capacities 


The American Iron and Steel insti- 
tute has completed its annual survey 
of pig iron, ferroalloy and steel ingot 
capacities in the United States as of 
Dec. 31, 1929. The capacities for steel 
castings will be announced later. Pig 
iron capacity, including ferroalloys 
made in blast furnaces, totaled 51,656,- 
680 gross tons, as compared with 
51,233,895 tons on Dec. 31, 1928, the 


increase being 422,785 tons, or 0.82 
per cent. 
Steel ingot capacity amounted to 


63,067,546 gross tons, against 61,759,- 
466 tons on Dec. 31, 1928. This con- 
stituted an increase of 1,308,080 tons, 
or 2.1 per cent. 

Detailed figures according to proc- 
esses of manufacture with comparisons 


for 1928 are as follows: 
Pig Iron and Ferroalloys 
Dec. 31 Dec. 31 
1929 1928 Gain or loss 
ck. 50,921,450 50,531,665 +389,785 
Ferroalloys* 735,230 702,230 + 33,000 
TNE cabxckencts 51,656,680 51,233,895 + 422,785 
*Capacity of blast furnaces only. 


Steel Ingots 





Basic 
open-hearth 52,710,980 51,389,625 + 1,321,355 
Acid open- 
hearth ........ 1,022,690 1,088,185 —65,495 
Bessemer ........ 8,532,000 8,513,000 +19,000 
Electric 773,890 741,670 +32,220 
Crucible 27,986 26,986 + 1,000 
Total 63,067,546 61,759,466 +1,308,080 
National Tube Co., Lorain, O., 


started operation of its third seamless 
tube mill April 22. 








ul- 








Obituaries 


dent of Oil Well Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, and chairman of the 
board of directors until his retirement 
Jan. 1, 1929, died May 2 at his home 
in Pittsburgh. Mr. Brown was born 
in New York and began his business 
career in the office of John E. White 
& Co., iron merchants, New York. In 
1889 he went to Pittsburgh as as- 
sistant manager of the Pittsburgh of- 
fice of the National Tube Co., resign- 
ing in 1891 to serve as assistant 
treasurer of the Oil Well Supply Co. 
Mr. Brown was treasurer of the latter 
company from 1895 until 1911, when 
he became president, holding the latter 
office for 17 years. 
a 
C. F. Williams, 49, president, Wil- 
liams Iron Works, Tonkawa, Okla., 
died April 27 in a Fort Worth, Tex. 
hospital, following an airplane crash. 


I OUIS BROWN, 68, former presi- 


Edgar L. Reed, 82, who prior to his 
retirement several years ago was con- 
nected with the Crucible Steel Co. of 
America, New York, died May 2 at 
Roxbury, Mass. 

* *x me 

William Robertson, 63, president of 
William Robertson & Co., 360 North 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, manufac- 
turers of railroad supplies, died re- 
cently in Chicago following a _ brief 
illness. 

George D. Ryther, 66, president of 
Ryther & Pringle, Carthage, N. Y., op- 
erators of a foundry and machine 
shop, died recently. He established 
the foundry soon after being gradu- 
ated from Cornell university and con- 
tinued its operation until the time of 
his death. He held numerous patents 
on metal articles. 

oy % ap 

W. H. Freet, assistant sales man- 
ager, Chambersburg Engineering Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa., died April 26. 
He was born Aug. 12, 1881, and be- 
came affiliated with the Chambersburg 
company in 1900 as private secretary 
to the president, H. E. Derbyshire. 
In 1910 he was made purchasing 
agent and in 1928 was promoted to 


* assistant sales manager. 


* * 1 


Dr. Allerton Seward Cushman, 62, 
metallurgist, consulting metallurgical 
engineer for American Rolling Mill 
Co., Middletown, O., and founder of 





the Institute of Industrial Research 
in Washington, died in a New York 
hospital May 1, following an opera- 
tion. Dr. Cushman was director of 
the Institute from 1910 until 1924. 
He was born June 2, 1867, in the 
American consulate, Rome, Italy, 
while his father, the late Edwin 
Cushman, was consul. He received 


DR. ALLERTON S. CUSHMAN 


his B.S. degree from Worcester Poly- 
technic institute in 1888 and for two 
years studied in Europe at Freiberg 
and Heidelberg. He returned to the 
United States and acquired an M. A. 
degree from Harvard in 1896 and won 
the John Harvard fellowship. A year 
later Harvard made him a doctor of 
philosophy. 

During the World war, Dr. Cush- 
man was stationed at Frankford ar- 
senal in Pennsylvania as_ lieutenant 
colonel of ordnance. For six years 
past he maintained a consulting prac- 
tice, devoting his attention particular- 
ly to metallurgical problems. 

Included in his principal researches 
was an exhaustive study of the cause 
and prevention of iron and steel cor- 
He won the Franklin medal 
in 1906. His books included Chem- 
istry and Civilization, published in 
1920, followed by a second edition in 
1925. 


rosion. 


+ @¢ «es 


William Latham Abbott, 77, former 
chairman of the board of directors of 
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Carnegie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, died 
May 2 at Mayfair house, New York. 
Mr. Abbott was one of the early lead- 
ers of the steel industry in this 
country, active in its organization 
and development. He was a partner 
of Andrew Carnegie, was associated 
with the management of the Edgar 
Thomson Steel Works and later be- 
came president of Carnegie-Phipps & 
Co. Ltd. He retired from active busi- 
ness in 1892. 
*” bs * 

George Brooks Shepard, 65, presi- 
dent of Eberhard Mfg. Co., Cleve- 
land, malleable iron products, vehicle 
and saddlery hardware, etc., died at 
Lakeside hospital, Cleveland, follow- 
ing an operation and an illness of 
two months. He was born in 1865 
in Montpelier, Vt., and in 1881 en- 
tered Harvard university from which 
he was graduated in 1885. Locating 
in Cleveland, Mr. Shepard became 
connected with the Eberhard com- 
pany, becoming successively assistant 
treasurer, treasurer and vice presi- 
dent. He was named president in 
1922. He also was a director of Na- 
tional City bank, Cleveland, and a 
member of Union, Mid-Day, Tavern, 
Rowfant and Chagrin Valley Hunt 
clubs. 


William C. Reitz, 75, vice president, 
treasurer, a director and one of the 
organizers of the Pittsburgh Steel Co., 
Pittsburgh, died at his home there 
May 3. Mr. Reitz was an active 
figure in the development of the com- 
pany. He was made secretary and 
treasurer upon its organization in 1900, 
became a director in 1922 and was 
named vice president and treasurer 
early in November, 1929. Mr. Reitz 
was appointed a member of the Lake 
Erie and Ohio canal board of Penn- 
sylvania by Governor Sproul in 1920. 
He was also treasurer and director of 
Pittsburgh Steel Products Co., Na- 
tional Steel Fabric Co., the Monessen 
Coal & Coke Co. and Pittsburgh Steel 
Ore Co.; a director of Pittsburgh 
Rivet Co., Duquesne National bank and 
Monessen & Southwestern railroad. 

* * a 

Carl P. Seyler, president of Seyler 
Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, hardware manu- 
facturer, died May 2 at his home in 
Glenshaw, Pa. Mr. Seyler was born 
in Cleveland in 1866 and went to 

(Concluded on Page 104) 
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Canadian Steelmakers 
Had Gainful Year 


Toronto, Ont., May 6.—British 
Empire Steel Corp. Ltd. consolidated 
statement for 1929 showed operating 
profit of $6,046,647, compared with 
$4,187,408 in 1928. After writing off 
depreciation and depletion and taking 
care of bond interest and discount 
bonds, there remained a net profit of 
$2,226,635, against $855,938 for the 
preceding year. With other minor 
charges provided for the company re- 
ported a surplus of $2,070,001, which 
was sufficient to wipe out a previous 
deficit of $1,739,697 and carry forward 
a surplus of $330,303. 


Dominion Iron & Steel Co. Ltd. 
showed an operating profit of $2,247,- 
837 in 1929, compared with $1,843,328 
in 1928. The company reported a sur- 
plus carried forward of $2,471,609, 
compared with $1,914,756 the previous 
year. 

Dominion Coal Co. Ltd. showed an 
operating profit of $1,745,095, com- 
pared with $1,181,813 in 1928. Net 
profits were $200,106, compared with a 
deficit of $303,184 resulting from op- 
erations in 1928. 

The profit and loss account of Nova 
Scotia Steel & Coal Co. Ltd. showed 
earnings from operation of $1,565,363, 
as compared with $228,598. Net prof- 
its amounted to $455,821, as compared 


with a deficit of $327,809 in the pre- 


vious year. The balance carried for- 
ward was $463,889, against $265,647 
in 1928. 


Blaw-Knox Earnings Soar 


Earnings of the Blaw-Knox Co., 
Pittsburgh, more than tripled in 1929 
compared with the previous year. Net 
income was $2,838,734, after charges, 
including interest, depreciation, fed- 
eral taxes, etc., equal to $2.16 a share 
on 1,309,720 shares of common stock. 
This compares with $992,762 or $1.13 
a share on 880,278 shares of common 
stock which was outstanding in the 
previous year. 


Iron Ore Shipments Traced to Destinations 
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sf Miscellaneous 








ISTRIBUTION of Lake Superior iron ore from Lake 


to 15,800,000 tons, and to the valleys, 10,000,000 tons. 


Erie ports to consuming centers in 1929 is shown in 
the above chart, issued by the Lake Superior Iron Ore 
association. The figures indicate tonnages in units of 
100,000; and the asterisk that the ore was for local 
consumption. 

The port of Cleveland received 11,100,00 tons of ore 
in 1929, the largest amount of any of the Lake Erie ports. 
Shipments from Lake Erie ports to Pittsburgh amounted 


The chart below shows the imports of iron ore and 
places of origin, the receiving ports and distribution from 
these ports to consumers. Shipments by eastern mines 
to consuming points in 1929 also are indicated. A third 
chart issued by the association shows shipments of iron 
ore from the various Lake Superior ranges by vessels 
to lower lake ports, and all-rail to consuming points, but 
is not reproduced as the figures have been published. 
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Delaware corporation, controlled 

by United States Steel Corp., has 
been organized and has acquired and 
will operate the ocean-going fleet of 
cargo steamers heretofore owned and 
operated by the United States Steel 
Products Co. under the trade name of 
the Isthmian Steamship Lines. John 
McAuliffe is president, L. Pfeiff vice 
president, and T. P. Alder secretary 
and treasurer. In addition to the 
foregoing, the following are on the 
board of directors: James A. Farrell, 
E. P. Thomas, C. S. Belsterling and 
George C. Scott. 


f Deteware STEAMSHIP CO., a 


* * ok 


OFFIELD WASHER CO. OF 

CANADA LTD., Hamilton, Ont., 
manufacturer of electric washing ma- 
chines, has started production in its 
new plant. 


ENECA IRON & STEEL CO., Buf- 
falo, has now moved its district 
sales office at Detroit to 3-169 Gen- 
eral Motors building. George M. 
Beard and H. A. Holmes are in charge. 
* * * 
ANADIAN FURNACE CO. LTD., 
Port Colborne, Ont., has com- 
pleted repairs and improvements to 
its blast furnace, which has_ been 
banked since February, and it has 
been put in blast. 
cd ok * 
NTERNATIONAL DERRICK & 
EQUIPMENT CO., Columbus, 0O., 
has moved its New York office to 
room 2116 Brady building, 90 West 
street. A. L. Worack is district man- 


ager. 
x * * 


ONCO CRANE & ENGINEERING 
WORKS, division of H. D. Conkey 
& Co., Mendota, IIl., is the new name 
applied to the manufacturing division 
of the latter company. The change 
identifies the company more closely 
with its products. 
* ca * 
ULLINS MFG. CORP., Salem, O., 
has ordered from the Ferro 
Enamel Supply Co., Cleveland, a large 
rotary-type continuous porcelain enam- 
eling furnace for surfacing washing 
machine tubs. The furnace is electri- 
cally operated and will double capacity 
of the company’s enameling plant. 


Here and 
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It is the second furnace bought from 
this company. 
* * * 
ARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. OF 
NEW YORK LTD. has moved 
its offices to the Chrysler building, 405 
Lexington avenue, New York. 
* 2 ok 
LORIDA MACHINERY & SUPPLY 
CO. has moved its headquarters 
from Lakeland to Tampa, Fla., where 
it has been established on East La- 
fayette street. Edward Tauverman 
is president and A. D. Hartsell is sec- 
retary and treasurer. 
RUPP NIROSTA CO. INC., Water- 
vliet, N. Y., has granted a license 
to the Pittsburgh Steel Products Co., 
a subsidiary of the Pittsburgh Steel 
Co., Pittsburgh, to manufacture seam- 
less tubing under patents of the Krupp 
Nirosta Co. Inc. 
* * * 
ANSOM MFG. CO., Oshkosh, Wis., 
manufacturer of grinding machin- 
ery, has changed its name to Ransom 
Grinding Machine Co. to identify it- 
self more closely to its product. No 
change will be made in policy or 
personnel. 
* * * 
G. MFG. CO., Los Angeles, manu- 
facturer of electrical devices, has 
been taken over through ptrchase of 
stock control by the Trumbull Electric 
Mfg. Co., Pkainville, Conn., a General 
Electric subsidiary. The Los Angeles 
plant plans large expansion as a re- 
sult. 
* * x 
Co E. FAILING, Oklahoma 
state agent for the Sullivan Ma- 
chinery Co., has moved headquarters 
from Garber, Okla., to Enid, Okla., 
following a fire at the former loca- 
tion. Complete stock of repair parts 
for drills, pumps and other machinery 
will be carried. Better transportation 
facilities at Enid caused the move. 
* * * 
ATIONAL BRONZE CO. LTD., 
St. Laurent, Que., a subsidiary 
of the Robert Mitchell Co. Ltd., Mont- 
real, has opened its new foundry. A 
banquet attended by industrial and 
scientific leaders marked the opening. 
The control laboratory, under direc- 
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tion of Harold J. Roast, is a feature 
of the plant. 
*” * * 
| Siescesenperial CO., CHICAGO, has 
moved its branch office at Balti- 
more to 913 Lexington building. H. D. 
Alexander is in charge of the office 
and Harry E. Reese handles sales of 
transmission equipment. Change in 
office location resulted from need for 
added space to handle increased sales. 
of of * 
ABASH SANI-TRAY CO., Wa- 
bash, Ind., has been merged re- 
cently with the Louisville Enameled 
Products Co., Louisville, Ky. The new 
company is managed by P. B. McBride, 
formerly with the Ferro Enamel Sup- 
ply Co., Cleveland, and Richard L. 
Snideman of the Wabash Sani-Tray 
Co. 
* ok ok 
OMESTEAD VALVE MFG. CO., 
Coraopolis, Pa., has appointed 
M. S. Maleson Co., 606 Rockefeller 
building, Cleveland, and George H. 
Fredericks & Co., 216 South Water 
street, Milwaukee, exclusive selling 
agents in their territories for its water 
vapor cleaning machine for use in 
industrial plants and automotive main- 
tenance. 
* a * 
iene STEEL CO., Chicago, and 
its subsidiaries, Inland Collieries 
Co., Indianola, Pa. and Inland Steel 
Co. of Wheelwright, Ky., have con- 
tracted with the Equitable Life As- 
surance Co. of the United States for 
group insurance covering life and 
total disability of its employes. About 
10,000 employes are covered for $1000 
each. The company pays a portion of 
the premium to aid employes in carry- 
ing the protection. 
* * &* 
MERICAN ROLLING MILL CO., 
Middletown, O., is constructing a 
new office building at its plant at 
Zanesville, O. All offices will be 
brought under one roof instead of be- 
ing scattered through the plant. The 
main floor will house offices of the 
management, mailing, purchasing and 
production departments and _ lobbies. 
The second floor will be devoted to 
accounting, production standards and 
maintenance departments. The build- 
ing will be fireproof, of brick and 
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stone and the company’s own ingot 
jron will be used in metal accessories. 
a cd a 


ITTSBURGH TUBE CO. has 

opened a branch sales office at 2814 
North Broad street, Philadelphia, in 
charge of Russell D. Knight. 


* * * 


ITTSBURGH PIPE & SUPPLY CO. 

has moved its offices from Wewoka, 
Okla., to Oklahoma City and has built 
a pipe-threading shop at 900 East G 
street. 

* * * 

no Si PIERRE CHAIN CORP., Worces- 

ter, Mass., has re-elected Henry 
St. Pierre president and _ treasurer, 
Thomas St. Pierre vice president, and 
Bertram Durell secretary. 

co * ak 
ENNESSEE PRODUCTS CORP., 
Nashville, Tenn., has moved its of- 

fices to No. 14 Cummings station. 
This will combine the new laboratories 
and research department with the 
general offices. 

* ad * 

ORTON CO., Worcester, Mass., is 

planning removal of its plant 
from Niagara Falls, N. Y., to its 
larger factory on the Canadian side. 
Manufacturing costs are lower in the 
Canadian section, it was explained. 
The material will be shipped to Wor- 
cester for finishing. 

* ba aa 
ONTINENTAL FILE CO., Ander- 
son, Ind., has bought the factory 

buildings and ground formerly occu- 
pied by the Laurel Motor Co. and will 
move the plant to the larger quar- 
ters. The factory buildings to be 
abandoned by the Continental com- 
pany already have been leased. 

> a Ld 
O. SMITH CORP., Milwaukee, has 
let contracts for an eight-story 

administration and research building, 
140 x 160 feet, at Twenty-seventh 
street and Capitol drive. Plans are 
by Architects Holabird & Root, 333 
North Michigan avenue, Chicago. The 
investment will be upwards of $750,- 
000. 


ok * * 
EERE & CO., farm implement 
manufacturers, have begun con- 


struction work on six buildings at 
their Moline, Ill., and Waterloo, Iowa, 
works. Two of the new units, to cost 
about $116,000, will be added at Mo- 
line in connection with the foundry 
division. The remaining four build- 
ings, to cost more than $300,000, are 
being built at the Waterloo plant and 
will be given over to the production 
of tractor wheels. 
* * ~ 

RESCOTT CO., Menominee, Mich., 

reports booking several large or- 
ders for pumping equipment for oil 
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pipe lines in the southwest which will 
keep the plant busy at capacity for 
several months. One contract calls 
for fifteen large pumping units, of 
30,000 barrels a day capacity, operated 
by 400 horsepower diesel engines. The 
purchasing concern is not revealed. 
The Texas-Empire Pipe Line Co. has 
ordered three large pumps of 37,000 
barrels capacity. 


* * * 


UCYRUS-ERIE CO. is installing 

additional] foundry equipment cost- 
ing about $200,000 in its main works 
at South Milwaukee, Wis. One new 
electric furnace is being added, making 
a total of four, and the annealing de- 
partment is being materially enlarged. 
The company has maintained its pay- 
roll of 1750 at a constant level for 
many months. Production and sales 
are at practically the same volume as 
a year ago, according to G. A. Mori- 
son, vice president. 


x ok * 


UTLER-HAMMER INC., Milwau- 

kee, has bought the assets of the 
Union Electric Co., Milwaukee, manu- 
facturer of motor control, specializing 
in drum-type devices. This line will 
be added to that of Cutler-Hammer 
and sales offices and warehouses will 
be combined. The present plant of 
the Union company will be continued 
in operation as a division of Cutler- 
Hammer. E. F. LeNoir, president of 
the Union company will become a 
member of the headquarters sales staff 
of Cutler-Hammer and most of the 
Union personnel will be retained. 


* ok ok 
INE MATERIAL CO., South Mil- 
waukee, Wis., manufacturing 


equipment and devices for electrical, 
telephone and telegraph transmission 
lines, has completed an arrangement 
with the Gary Screw & Bolt Co., Gary, 
Ind., by which the latter furnishes the 
raw material and the Line Material 
Co. finishes and merchandises a va- 
riety of pole line hardware. The new 
conduit plant recently established at 
Barton, near West Bend, Wis., is in- 
creasing production and at the be- 
ginning of May was producing approx- 
mately 8000 feet of metal conduit a 


day. 
oie 


ESTERN ELECTRIC CO. has 

adopted a plan of mass vacations 
for its 35,000 employes at its Haw- 
thorne works at Chicago. The plant 
this year will shut down completely 
for two weeks in July, it is announced. 
The experiment was undertaken orig- 
inally when increased vacation grants 
gave practically all Western Electric 
employes vacations with pay. The 
usual method of spreading vacations 
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over a period became unsatisfactory 
under these conditions, it is stated, and 
the plan also lessened efficiency and 
made it necessary for thousands to 
take vacations at unseasonal periods. 
Mass vacation was suggested as the 


remedy. 
* * cS 


HARLES PACK, consulting engi- 

neer specializing in die-casting 
practice, has moved his headquarters 
to 60 East Forty-second street, New 
York. 
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Pittsburgh about 30 years ago to 
organize the pole line hardware de- 
partment for Hubbard & Co. He re- 
signed as vice president and general 
manager of the Hubbard company in 
1921 and founded his own firm. 


* * * 


Edward P. Logan, 82, formerly 
president, treasurer and director of 
Klein-Logan Co., Pittsburgh, tool 
manufacturer, died at his home in 
Mt. Lebanon, Pa., May 2. 


~ 8 


Henry L. Dixon, 70, president of 
H. L. Dixon Co., Carnegie, Pa., manu- 
facturer of gas producers, heating 
furnaces, and glass-making equipment, 
died at his home in Dormont, Pa., 
May 3. He formerly was associated 
with his father in the manufacture of 
glass factory supplies and in 1902 
formed the company of which he was 
head until his death. 


March Steel Index Off 


Washington, May 6.—Iron and steel 
production index number for March 
was 112, compared with 118 for Feb- 
ruary and 132 for March of last year 
taking 1923-1925 at 100, according to 
the department of commerce. 


Nonferrous metals March index was 
104, compared with 101 for February 
and 129 for March, 1929. Unfilled 
iron and steel orders for March were 
93, compared with 89 for February 
and 93 for March of last year. 


Algoma Output Is High 


Toronto, Ont., May 6.—The Algoma 
Steel Corp., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont., 
set a new record in April when it pro- 
duced 84,000 tons of pig iron, coke, 
rails and merchant mill products . The 
production of 200,000 gallons of ben- 
zine in April also was a record. 
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European Export Markets Quieter 


Prices Are Easier—British Steelmakers Lack Orders—Tin Plate Operations 
at 80 Per Cent—Three Blast Furnaces To Be Blown Out 


European Headquarters, 

IroN TRADE Review, 
Caxton House, Westminster, S. W.1 
ONDON, May 6.—British steelmakers are  con- 
L cerned over continuing lack of orders. De- 
mand for structural steel is poor, and business with 
the shipbuilders is moderate. Barrow rail mills are 
occupied for some weeks. Merchants report no inquiry 
for continental steel. A British firm has received an 
order for 200 steel freight cars for the Kenya-Uganda 
railroad. Sales of tin plate are active, mills operating 
at 80 per cent. Orders are coming from Holland, Spain 


and South America. The market for galvanized is quiet. 
While demand for foundry iron is reviving, one blast 


furnace on basic and two on hematite in the Middles- 
brough district will be blown out. Exports of pig iron 
from Middlesbrough in April totaled 9741 tons, com- 
pared with 9695 tons in March. 

IRON TRADE REVIPW’S correspondent at Paris reports 
iron and steel exports from France are unsatisfactory, 
while domestic demands are fairly active. The general 
markets in Belgium are quiet, prices are being cut and 
the outlook is not promising. 

The correspondent at Berlin reports export markets 
are uncertain. Prices are weak and quotations under 
the syndicate levels are more common. Steel bars are 
offered at £5 4s 6d ($34.14). 


Makers Stand Pat on Price of British Pig Iron 





been made to puddling furnaces, a Is 











erates 





(European Staff Service)—The 

Central Pig Iron Producers 

association held its monthly 
meeting at Birmingham yesterday, 
chiefly to consider prices. Subsequent- 
ly an official statement was issued in 
the following terms: “In view of 
present high costs of production any 
possibility of making a reduction in 
the selling price of pig iron was con- 
sidered out of the question. On the 
other hand, consideration of an _ in- 
crease in price to cover the probable 
effect of the coal mines bill was de- 
ferred. It was therefore agreed to 


B Gierrveans Eng., April 25.— 


Sterling $4.86 








maintain prices at current levels.” <A 
number of foundrymen in this district 
had counted upon a reduction and 
they still believe prices which rule to- 
day are not in accordance with the 
cost of fuel. Nevertheless, a number 
of traders consider the decision was 
wise in view of the present lack of 
trade, for they maintain that a reduc- 
tion would not have brought out addi- 
tional orders. A small concession has 


($0.24) reduction in the price of forge 
pig iron. The possibility of an increase 
in price is not taken seriously, but the 
fact that furnacemen are bold enough 
to maintain prices indicates they are 
not alarmed at the increase in pig 
iron accumulating. Over the weekend 
stocks have been added to automatic- 
ally as consuming works have been 
closed, but smelters are confident this 
position will adjust itself when nor- 
mal business is resumed. 

While there is no actual buying 
movement, there are definite indica- 
tions that the tide is turning in re- 





Current Iron and Steel Prices of Europe 


British French Belgium and Cerma 
Dollars at Rates of Luxemburg 3 
ie 3 Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons Metric Tons 


Exchange, May 5 


Ports 


Channel Ports 


Channel Ports Rotterdam or 


Export Prices f.o. b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable North Sea Port 
PIG IRON £s4d £& ed sd £sd *Mi . hice 
Foundry No. 3, Silicon 2.50-3.00........ $16.40 3 76* $16.28 3 70 $16.28 3 70 $16.28 3 70 ne Aiea 
Baplo-Mesnemer. os 606s .scccecsssccccses 15.92 3 56 is.or 3326 B.6 320 15.80 3 50 delivered; (1) Basic-bessemer; 
Hematite, Ficonbiaren ly 8 ae 18.23 3150 Be? (ORR | i shat tt cee Hae 2 439 (2) Longwy. British export 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL furnace coke £0 14s Od ($3.40) 
SN fact vin Sav sich van avn steamer $29.77 6 26 $22.84 4140 $22.84 4140 $22.89 4140 f o b. — Ferromanganese 
WE 5a cake axes an een beGReae 41.31 8100 gucse. 686 5-0 30.38 6 50 30.43 6 590 £19 68 Od ($93.99) delivered 
FINISHED STEEL Atlantic seaboard, duty-paid. 
MO ERIN 's Ga vines 00s 5 eu wivebaey « $40.10 8 50 $31.59 6100 $31.59 6100 $31.65 6100 German ferromanganese 
pooeent aes ee ES Aaa Ra gee oe HS ; 13 : ates : 4 . Ee > 4 : . te ; . £15 Os Od ($73.05) f. o. b. 
EE eS eT ee .68c 12¢ .12¢ .12¢ : . : 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............ 1:79¢ 8 50 144¢ 6106 1.44¢ 6106 1.49 6150 cae grenen pees ‘te 
Sheets, black, 24 gage... .......cseeeees 2.17¢ 10 00 2.24c 10 39 2.24¢ 10 39 2.33c 10 12 0 American currency are in 
Sheets, galvanized, 54 gage, corrugated.. 2.47c 11 76 2.57¢ 11 13 9 acore. -31 33.9 2.97c 13 10 0 dollars per ton for pig iron, 
ME. BOE GONG fei deck ves vecscees 2.17c 10 00 1.20. 5 17 6 1.29c 5 176 1.29¢. $17.6 . coke somi-Anished steel and 
ee ea eer rrr ee 2.06¢ 9100 1.46c 6 12 6 1. 46c 6 12 6 1.5le 6170 eas ; : 
Galvanized wire, base..............0005 3.04c 14 00 1.76c 8 00 1.76¢ 8 00 1.76c 8 00 _ Fails; finished steel is quoted in 
UIE occ i a cod dscbcsaaesn ses 2.39c 11 00 1.46c 6 12 6 1, 46c 6 12 6 1.49¢ 6150 cents per pound and tin plate 
Tin plate, base box 108 pounds.......... Se US acck SadaW | eaths tad aimee $8.99 1170 in dollars per box. British 
*Francs quotations are for basic open- 
Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported Francs Francs Macht): sere rey Belgian, 
Foundry No. 3 Pig Iron, Silicon 2.50-3.00 $16.40 3 7 6 $19.21 490(2) $17.30 620 $20.29 85 ee eer 
Pe re ee ee re 5.98: 3::5-6 20.58  525(1) 15.07 540 Zhsve 91 for basic-bessemer steel. 
pf aS SS oe eee eee 3.65 0140 6.59 168 6.00 215 5.13 21.50 
RS ee ECG » 5. EECA Unie aN as CGN ous wu. & 2d 24.30 620 22.60 810 28.88 121 
SE PRUs wks Ces seas ceshecesa ne 1.79¢ 8 50 1.46c 810 1.73c 1,330 1.51c¢ 140 
NE Re cas bas ob ohn ne 1.74¢ 8 00 1.27¢ 705 1.25c 965 1.52c 141 
DGG Corea s apace i CAG Kew 6 eke a's oa’ 1.83¢ 8100 1.26c 700 1.22c 940 1.50c 138 
Plates, ship, bridge and tank............ 1.95¢ 9 0 Of 1.46c 810 1.52c 1,170 1.7lc 158 
SOME, CURE, ZO-CABC. ooo cccscccicesece 2.28¢ 10 10 0 2.72c¢ 1,510 2.60c 2,000 2.43c 225 
Sheets, galvanized 24 gage, corrugated... 2.58c 11 17 6 3.56c 1,975 3.25¢ 2,500 3.78 350 
co SSA PPPOE eee rere retiree 2.06c 9 100 1.94c 1,075 2.15¢ 1,650 2.43c 225 
Oo ee pe ere 2.17¢ 10 00 1.44c 800 1.50c 1,150 1.77c¢ 164 
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gard to certain classes of steel and 
iron, especially those used by the 
building and automobile industries. 
The automobile industry was later 
than usual in getting into its normal 
stride owing to the uncertainty in 
regard to the McKenna duties, but Mr. 
Snowden has given his decision on 
this point and automobile manufac- 
turers have released business which 
was hanging fire. 

There appears to be a slackening in 
the demand for steel plates produced 
locally for rolling stock works. This 
business has been maintained on a 
good scale since Christmas, but freight 
and passenger car builders are not 
expanding, as they would like to do, 
partly because of severe competition 
from the continent. As an illustration 
comes announcement today that the 
Indian stores department has just 
placed contracts with Hungarian rail- 
way workshops for locomotive boilers 
and cylinders as continental tenders 
were about 20 per cent lower than 
those of British locomotive builders. 

In the Middlesbrough district it is 
stated that shipyards have good order 


books and prospects are bright. But 
experience of steelworks is that speci- 
fications do not provide for more than 
half-time working. 

The London & North Eastern rail- 
way is to spend £1,700,000 on exten- 
sive development schemes, including 
new sidings, goods depots and dock 
improvements at Grimsby and Hull. 


1929 Belgian Exports, 


Imports Heavier 


Brussels, April 25. — (European 
Staff Service)—Exports of iron and 
steel from Belgium and Luxemburg in 
1929, as given by the provisional fig- 
ures issued by the ministry of finance 
were 4,609,732 metric tons, just a little 
over the exports of 1928, which were 
4,588,742 tons and which themselves 
were slightly in excess of those of 1927 
at 4,483,061 tons. These figures do 
not include scrap. There was an in- 
crease in exports of pig iron and fer- 
roalloys from 99,119 metric tons in 


German Steel Bookings Decline; 
Thin Sheet Syndicate Is Formed 


ERLIN, April 25.— (European Staff 

Service)—Unfilled orders of the 
United Steel Works Corp., which 
produces roughly 50 per cent of the 
German heavy industrial output, de- 
clined from 70.5 per cent of the month- 
ly average of 1928-29 at the beginning 
of this year to 68.7 per cent at the 
end of the first quarter. Of late, book- 
ings have still further declined, espe- 
cially from abroad. Foreign sales 
during first quarter of 1930 decreased 
by 11 per cent, compared with a de- 
cline of 6 per cent in domestic sales, 
while total sales decreased by about 
11 per cent. However, total sales of 
the United Steel Works Corp. for six 
months ended March 31, 1930, aggre- 
gated 682,867,606 metric tons, and 
thus were in excess of the correspond- 
ing figure of 627,121,505 tons, the lat- 
ter having been unfavorably influenced 
by last year’s lockout. 

Production has declined in all com- 
modities, and the number of workers 
was reduced from 173,852 Dec. 31, 
1929, to 169,336 March 31, 1930, the 
reducticn corresponding to coal miners. 
The following table shows the results 
of the United Steel Works Corp. for 
the first quarter of 1930: 


Jan. to March Oct. to Dec., 
1930 





1929 
(Metric tons) 
I cincendiicicussiivaniadels 1,477,000 1,657,000 
Raw steel ... we 1,564,000 1,706,000 
a eer .» 6,680,000 7,851,000 
IRE See SEC 2,435,000 2,657,000 
(Million marks) 
Domestic sales ................ 205.0 217.8 
Foreign sales .........0.00 121.6 136.9 
UGE eceitieeibienittiniese 326.6 354.2 


Similar developments are reflected 
by the unsatisfactory production of 
pig iron in Germany, being 3,064,- 
299 metric tons for first quarter of 
1930, against 3,141,262 tons in the cor- 


responding period of 1929. 
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Apart from these happenings, it is 
interesting to state that the negotia- 
tions to avoid idleness of the Becker 
steelworks have resulted in an agree- 
ment between the owners of those 
works and its 1600 workers providing 
for a reduction of wages of 15 per 
cent, or about 100,000 to 120,000 
marks a month up to March 31, 1931. 
This reduction of wages, which has 
been effected against the wishes of the 
social-democratic trade union, is of 
importance in that it shows that a 
reduction of wages is possible, which 
so far has been believed not to be the 
case. The workers acted under the 
threat that the works would have to be 
laid idle, owing to unprofitable work- 
ing, unless wages were reduced. 

The producers of thin sheets finally 
have established a thin-sheet syndicate 
at Cologne, so that now practically 
all products in Germany are syndi- 
cated. Phoenix Mining Co., which last 
year increased its holdings of United 
Steel Works shares, again announces 
the distribution of a dividend of 6.5 
per cent. 

The domestic market is quiet, and an 
increasing number of producers have 
to operate short time. Export mar- 
kets are hardly better placed. South 
America has bought at a slightly bet- 
ter rate, but sales to the Far East 
are disappointing. Japanese business 
in particular is quiet, apart from 
some better shipments of wire rods, 
and similar conditions obtain in In- 
dian business. Merchant bars are 
quiet, and semifinished products have 
been sold to England only in small 
lots. Bands have made a _ better 
showing. Wire business has been un- 
satisfactory, although some large 
quantities of barbed wire at £10 10s 
($51.09) have been sold to Brazil. 
Belgian producers generally are keen- 
ly competing with German manufac- 
turers of wire products. 
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There 
was a drop in exports of semifinished 
steel from 599,348 metric tons in 1928 
to 445,938 tons in 1929. 

There was a substantial increase in 
exports of wire rod, which rose from 
319,852 metric tons in 1928 to 392,754 


1928 to 121,042 tons in 1929. 


tons in 1929. Exports of bands and 
hoops also increased from 151,029 
metric tons in 1928 to 171, 997 tons in 
1929. There was a drop in exports of 
wire nails, screws, nuts and bolts, 
which reached 121,309 metric tons in 
1929 against 137,224 ton in 1928. Rail 
and track material exports increased 
slightly over 8000 tons. Variations 
for other products were small. 

Exports of scrap in 1929 attained 
310,029 metric tons, compared with 
234,642 tons_in 1929 and 194,200 tons 
in 1927. 

Imports of iron and steel into Bel- 
gium and Luxemburg in 1929 totaled 
1,002,013 metric tons, against 908,362 
tons in 1928, a round increase of 94,- 
000 tons, or 10.3 per cent. These fig- 
ures do not ‘include scrap. Of the 
total imported in 1929, there were 
673,786 tons of pig iron and ferro- 
alloys, an increase of 122,872 tons, or 
22.4 per cent, over the imports of the 
preceding year. Imports of scrap 
amounted to 144,739 metric tons in 
1929 and 121,460 tons in 1928. 


British Exports Gain 


London, April 25.—(European Staff 
Service)—Exports of pig iron and 
ferroalloys from Great Britain in 
March were larger than those of Feb- 
ruary. Of these exports, 2011 tons 
went to the United States, and France 
took the largest tonnage with 6870 
tons. Exports of other iron and steel 
products also exceeded February. 
Among the principal items exported 
were: tin plate and terne plate, 51,837 
tons, of which the largest tonnage, 
5102 tons, went to Australia; galvan- 
ized sheets, 47,644 tons, of which 15,- 
790 tons went to India; railroad rails, 
31,496 tons, of which 17,172 tons went 
to the Argentine Republic; merchant 
steel, 25,660 tons, of which 5063 tons 
went to India; sheets, 22,256 tons, of 
which 7295 tons went to Japan; 
wrought iron pipes, 21,172 tons, of 
which 3883 tons went to India and 
2530 tons to Australia. 

Imports of pig iron and ferroalloys 
into Great Britain in March were less 
than those of February. Of the total, 


5439 tons of forge and foundry pig 


iron and 2998 tons of basic pig iron 
came from Belgium. Imports of other 
iron and steel products were larger 
than in February. Most of these im- 
ports consisted of semifinished steel, 
including 54,702 tons of blooms, bil- 
lets and slabs, and 59,270 tons of sheet 
bars and tin plate bars. Of this total 


Belgium contributed 23,565 tons of 


blooms, billets and slabs, and 50,829 
tons of sheet bars and tin plate bars. 
Comparisons follow in gross tons: 


—IMPORTS— —EXPORTS— 
Pig i eee 
Mon. iron and Otheriron iron and Other iron: 
ave. ferroalloys andsteel ferroalloys and steel 
ae 60,715 316,455 27,580 322,100 
i sre 9,935 231,390 87,895 317,210: 
1920. 2.0.8 12,310 222,410 45,430 319,520 
1930 
ar 15,770 294,546 40,445 311,401 
Feb. ...... 24,252 235,144 26,865 267,422 
March .. 23,186 257,106 39,461 298,253: 
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CONSTRUCTION «¢ ENTERPRISE 


Concise, Timely Business Building Opportunities from Field of Industry 











North 








Atlantic 











NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Crawford Oven Co., 
manufacturer, Sheldon avenue, awarded con- 
tract for a 1-story, 90 x 200-foot plant, cost of 
which will be about $60,000. 


NEW LONDON, CONN.—Connecticut Power 
Co., 33 Union street, advises that though no 
new buildings are involved in construction item 
recently noted, new equipment is to be in- 
stalled, with changes in coal-handling equip- 
ment and the operating floor. Additional puri- 
fying boxes may be put in for the gas-manufac- 
turing plant. (Noted May 1.) 


SAYBROOK, CONN.—Stearns Marine Serv- 
ice Co., 19 Central street, Boston, will build 
a service building here at an estimated cost 
of $40,000. 


WALLINGFORD, CONN.—Wallingford Steel 
Co., maker of cold-drawn strip steel, has plans 
for a plant addition for storage and distribu- 


tion. 


Bloede & Co., Caton 
chemicals, proposes 


BALTIMORE—V. G. 
avenue, manufacturer of 
a 2-story plant addition. 


BOSTON—National Cornice and Fire Door 
Co., 5 Leedsville court, is in the market for 
punch press equipment for tool and die work. 


BOSTON—Hub Body Corp. has been formed 
to take over the plant and equipment of the 
Hume Body Corp., 112 Cumington street, and 
expects to begin the manufacture of automo- 
bile bodies soon. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—A. O. Wilson Struc- 
tural Co., 40 Smith place, is making an addi- 
tion to manufacturing space that will increase 
capacity about 30 per cent. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.—Harvard 
recently awarded contract to Turner Construc- 
tion Co. for power house, 62 x 74 feet, to be 
erected at Longwood avenue and Binney street 
for the medical college. (Noted April 20.) 


WESTFIELD, MASS.—Westfield Nut Co., 
manufacturer, will install ten additional auto- 
matic machines upon completion of increase 


university 





in floor space of 50 per cent. 


EAST ORANGE, N. J.—C. M. Grey Mfg. 
Co., maker of castings and anti-friction bear- 
ings, 358 Central avenue, proposes a plant 
building on Central avenue, but plans through 


Austin Co., 120 Broadway, New York, are in- 
complete, according to advice from the Grey 
company. 

NEWARK, N. J.—National Harris Wire Co., 


195 Verona avenue, having acquired Standard 
Alloy Wire Co., Elizabeth, N. J., may move 
plant of the latter company here where ca- 
pacity will be increased. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Konecky Bros., 252 
Pennsylvania avenue, manufacturers of print- 
ing machinery, had plant damaged recently by 
fire. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Department of water 
supply, Municipal building, New York, re- 
ceives bids until June 1 for a waterworks 


pumping station on Neptune avenue here that 
$150,000. Architect is 
Bedford and Atlantic 


is expected to cost 
Mortimer D. Metcalf, 
avenues, here. 


LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.—Brasco Mfg. 
Co., manufacturer of copper door fronts, 28 
Forty-first avenue, has leased for expansion 
the first floor of building at 386 Thirty-third 
street. 


UTICA, N. Y.—Reynolds Chemical Co. plant, 
Washington street, was recently damaged by 
fire. 


PHILADELPHIA—Stewart 
North Orkney street, 


Bros. Co., 2526 
have contract for shop 


building construction at Coral and Valetta 
streets for Hussong Walker Davis Co. 

PHILADELPHIA—Nicetown Plate Washer 
Co., 1822 Juniata street, closed bids May 6 


for a manufacturing plant and office building 
addition at 4250 Wissahickon avenue. Clarence 


E. Wunder, 


PHILADELPHIA—Grinnell Co. Inc., 275 West 
Exchange street, Providence, R. I., manufac- 
turer of fire apparatus, has let contract for a 
manufacturing building here at Erie avenue 
and D street to United Engineers & Construc- 
tors Inc., 112 North Broad street. Building is 
expected to cost $200,000. 


PHILADELPHIA—Ryan, Scully & Co., engi- 
neers and manufacturers of heating equipment, 
Yelland street and Wissahickon avenue, will re- 
ceive bids about the middle of May for a 2-story 
office building said to cost about 
Roth, 1629 Chestnut street, is 


1520 Locust street, is architect. 


plant and 
$50,000. G. B. 
architect. 


PITTSBURGH—Department of public works, 
J. H. Kennon, advises that pump station to be 
built here at Washington boulevard and Alle- 
gheny river will be 45 x 155 feet and will house 
eight synchronous motor-driven centrifugal 
pumps. Six will be purchased at this 
Contracts will be let the latter part of June. 
(Noted May 1.) 


POTTSTOWN, PA.—Hill school, care J. Wen- 
dell, plans construction of a power plant in 
connection with a science laboratory, entire 
project to cost $800,000. CC. Z. Klunder, 1429 
Walnut street, Philadelphia, is architect. 


time. 


SWARTHMORE, PA.—School board advises 
that bids were closed May 6 for shop building 
for school here. Size of unit is 40 x 85 feet. 
Equipment needs, according to advice, will be 
requirements for drawing room, woodworking 
shop, metalworking shop and electric shop. Rit- 
ter & Shay, Packard building, Philadelphia, are 
architects. 


VERONA, PA.—lIngalls Iron 
Fourth avenue, Birmingham, Ala., 
quired the Pennsylvania Fabrication Co. and the 
Ballinger-Andrews Construction Co. recently, 
has taken possession of these plants and is now 
engaged in making improvements and modern- 
izing these units. Reports say that $1,000,000 
will be spent in a 2-year improvement pro- 
gram. Robert I. Ingalls is of the 
Ingalls company. 


Works, 720 
having ac- 


president 
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CHICAGO—Otto Stake, 1213 West Fifty-ninth 
street, pattern maker, has been awarded build- 
ing permit for a 35 x 80-foot shop to cost 
about $6500. Architect is E. P. Rupert, 822 
West Seventieth street. 

CHICAGO—Grigsby-Grunow Co., 5801 Dick- 
ens avenue, manufacturer of radios, recently 
was granted a building permit for a 1-story 
150 x 241-foot plant costing $50,000 at 6103 


Central 





Architect is W. H. Farnum, 
510 North Dearborn street. 


Dickens avenue. 


CHICAGO—Aridor Co., 589 East Illinois 
street, advises, that plant addition will be large- 
ly 1-story, with dimensions, 185 x 850 feet. No 
large amount of machinery will be purchased. 
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Company manufactures nozzles and metal 
closures for glass containers. (Noted May 1.) 


MOMENCE, ILL.—Republic Air Lines is 
building two units of a 5-unit group for the 
manufacture of airplanes at Air harbor, here. 
Buildings with offices will be 87 x 160 feet and 
105 x 160 feet, respectively. R. Levine & Co. 


(Continued on Page 109) 
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Railroad Buying, Disappointing in the East, 
Active in _Chicago Territory—Heavy Ma- 
chinery Builders Busy—Outlook Unimproved 








EAVIER sales of machine tools are reported 
in the Chicago territory but other districts 
Three western railroads are ac- 
tive in buying equipment, while the Chicago board 
of education has several projects up, which are of 
Railroad buying in the East has been 
disappointing and although it was counted on as 
a major factor in boosting sales totals for the 


are quiet. 


importance. 


New York, May 6.—Machine tool 
buying and inquiry are light. With one 
or two exceptions dealers and builders 
report a dull week. Sales are gener- 
ally limited to one or two tools at 
a time, mostly for replacement. Six 
tools were placed by the Fokker air- 
craft interests. Standard Oil Co. is 
also placing some business for service 
station equipment, including a borer. 
Inquiry for brakes is fair, one dealer 
selling three, also two lathes, three 
shapers, a cutter grinder and one or 
two other units. Volume booked by 
this interest, however, has been excep- 
tional, well above the average. 

Prices are steady and delivery on 
standard equipment is normal with 
most builders. There has also been 
an improvement in delivery on boring 
equipment. More builders are stock- 
ing standard machines. Backlogs 
have been reduced with some further 
curtailment of shop schedules. Rail- 
road buying in the East has been a 
disappointment. One list was with- 
drawn, but business is being placed 
against a second calling for about 12 
tools. New York Central is taking 
a few tools, but the railroad demand 
which some expected to assist volume 
materially early in the year has not 
developed with vigor. Sales forces 
are being prodded and every likely 
prospect for machinery is being can- 
vassed. The navy department and 
technical schools have inquiries out 
for a few miscellaneous tools. 

Grinding machinery buying shows 
little change, a few sales being re- 
ported from Connecticut territory. Ex- 
port demand is good. Some business 
has been booked with South America 
in addition to Russia. <A large list 
issued by Amtorg Trading Corp. is 
still pending. Machine shipments to 
Russia were heavy last month. 

Worcester, Mass., May 6.—April 
business showed little change over 
March and spottiness is everywhere 
prevalent. Inquiries are fairly active 
but few orders are on the books from 
domestic circles. Grinders are in the 
strongest position. The absence of 
any outstanding lists leaves the out- 
look poor for the second quarter. 

Pittsburgh, May 6.—Machine tools 
are slightly more active, recent sales 
showing a moderate improvement over 
the April activity although business 
still is seasonally light. The improve- 
ment is confined to individual orders 
with no large lists being closed. In- 
quiry fails to show a similar improve- 
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to any extent. 


Trading Corp. 


tion. 


ment although considerable pending 
work remains. Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co. continue to buy tools from 
time to time although orders are less 
frequent from the other large com- 
panies in this district. Railroad busi- 
ness still is quiet. Heavy machinery 
builders continue busy with unfilled 
orders still heavy. Recent business 
includes a slabbing mill for the Illi- 
nois Steel Co., placed with the Mesta 
Machine Co. his company also is 
working on a merchant bar mill for 
the Detroit plant of the National Steel 
Corp. 

The Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Co. 
has awarded the Mesta Machine Co. 
contract for a blooming mill at the 
former’s Midland, Pa., works. 

Cleveland, May 6.—Machinery buy- 
ing has fallen flat again and dealers 
here report the market could not be 
much slower. April sales totals varied 
with different interests; one builder 
stating that April was the poorest 
month in years; another, a dealer, 
claiming April an extra good month 
but only as a result of a “lucky 
break.” But sales for the month aver- 
aged only about 50 per cent of April 
last year, and at best only 60 per 
cent. The outlook for this quarter 
is not improved and the opinion has 
been heard that it will be the end of 
the third quarter of the year before 
any decided improvement can be en- 
countered. Prices are unchanged and 
deliveries are good. 

Chicago, May 6.—Machine tool sales 
are gaining moderately in this district. 


From the number of pending projects . 


now before the market, indications ar> 
that the month’s sales volume should 
surpass April. Both St. Paul and 
Santa Fe railroads have a number of 
remaining items to close. Santa Fe 
purchased additional equipment dur- 
ing the week, which included specialty 
tools and a pipe machine. Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas railroad closed on 12 
items in the St. Louis district. Metal 
stamping producers are among active 
buyers in this market. 

A number of the tool and die shops 
that a year ago were participating 
actively in Western Electric Co. busi- 
ness now are on reduced operating 
scales or have turned their output 
into other channels. A_ sheet metal 
manufacturer in the Chicago district 
has just purchased a list of tools for 
his remodeled plant that is replacing 
one damaged by fire several months 
ago. Important inquiry lists are out 
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first part of the year, it has failed to materialize 


Export trading continues good, 


some business being booked with South America re- 
cently, and a large list issued by the Amtorg 
still being pending. 
chinery builders are fairly busy and have a num- 
ber of unfilled orders to insure continued opera- 
Second quarter outlook is unimproved. 


Heavy ma- 


in the Moline, Rock Island and Daven- 
port area. Chicago board of educa- 
tion projects are of importance. Fresh 
school board inquiry includes equip- 
ment for the Washburn continuation 
school. Machine tool prices remain 
fairly steady in this district. 


Reveal Big Premium for 
Sheet & Tube Common 


Cleveland, May 6.—Counsel for 
Cyrus S. Eaton and associates, of 
Cleveland, who have opposed the sale 
of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
to the Bethlehem Steel Co., continued 
in the past week to take depositions 
from officials of Pickands, Mather & 
Co., Cleveland, and others favoring 
the merger. 


The endeavor is being made to link 
the Bethlehem company with actual 
purchases of Sheet & Tube stock to 
be voted favorably by the pro-merger 
forces, thus laying the groundwork 
for federal action under the antitrust 
laws. It developed that as high as 
$180 per share was paid for common 
shares to be voted by the pro-merger 
interests. Officials of the Bethlehem 
company are to be quizzed shortly. 

Directors of the Sheet & Tube com- 
pany have fixed a price of $110 per 
share for the purchase of dissenting 
shares in lieu of an exchange for 
Bethlehem common stock. Otis & Co., 
the Cliffs Corp. and members of the 
Wick family, holding altogether 290,- 
000 shares, and holders of about 40,- 
000 other shares have asked cash, 
ranging from $175 to $250 per share. 
The Sheet & Tube company is en- 
deavoring to segregate the stock of dis- 
senters and cease its trading on the 
New York stock exchange. 


Lake Superior Corp.’s 
Income Declines 


The Lake Superior Corp., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Ont., which controls the Algoma 
Steel Corp. and other Canadian com- 
panies, reports net earnings of sub- 
sidiary companies for the nine months 
ended March 31, 1930, amounted to 
$2,390,884, compared with $2,618,712 
for the corresponding nine months cf 
the previous fiscal year. 
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(Continued from Page 107) 


Ine., 822 West Seventieth streét, Chicago, is 
receiving bids. Equipment will be purchased 
later. 


ST. CHARLES, ILL.—Industrial committee, 
chamber of commerce, has succeeded in locat- 
ing the Stover Water Softener plant here in a 
plant building. Previously company’s product 
has been manufactured by Stover Steel Tank 
& Mfg. Co., Freeport, Ill. 


ANDERSON, IND.—Guide Lamp Corp. plans 
to construct a plant here, 1-story, 200 x 520 
feet, on Arrow street. Estimated cost, $70,000. 


MISHAWAKA, IND.—Texas Co., 332 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, awarded contract for 
a bulk oil station to include boiler room and 
pump house to Hay-Weaver Co., South Bend, 
Ind., at a cost around $60,000. 


MONTPELIER, IND.—Chemical Equipment 
Co. advises it is remodeling plant here, and a 
machine shop, 100 x 150 feet, is being construct- 
ed. A patternshop unit is also nearing comple- 
tion. 


BAY CITY, MICH.—Steel foundry depart- 
ment formerly owned by Industrial Brown- 
hoist Corp., Cleveland, has been sold to Ohio 
Steel Foundry Co., Lima, O., and alterations 
will be made, including construction of a new 
open-hearth furnace. 


DETROIT—Aaron H. Gould & Son, architects 
and engineers, 602 Empire building, advises it 
has completed plans for the first unit of a school 
building with power house to be erected on King 
Richard street for Detroit board of education. 


ESCANABA, MICH.—Mark Coyne, 907 Sec- 
ond avenue, has let contracts for the construc- 
tion of a 1l-story machine shop addition, 40 x 
100 feet. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH.—United States Pressed 
Steel Co., Ypsilanti, Mich., at a recent directors’ 
meeting, decided to move plant here. Harrow 
Spring Plant here, owned by Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., will be purchased upon approval 
of latter company board of directors. C. V. 
Brown is an officer in the Pressed Steel Com- 
pany. 


MARSHALL, MICH.—Wilcox-Rich 
6-288 General Motors building, Detroit, 
facturer of auto parts, is reported taking bids 
for a water-plant addition at plant here. 


Corp., 
manu- 


MORENCI, MICH.—Metal Finishing Research 
Corp., recently incorporated with 50,000 no par 
shares by Matthew Green, president, 12620 
Griggs street, Detroit, will temporarily lease 
a part of the Parker Rust-Proof Co. plant here 
and will engage in a general metal refinishing 
business, offering a chemical engineering service 
later. 


STURGIS, MICH.—dAllied firms of Harter 
Corp., manufacturing metal furniture and other 
metal office equipment, and the Kant Kut Tube 
Products Co., maker of automotive, airplane and 
engine tube parts, are engaged in building their 
fourth addition in less than a year’s time. Build- 
ing is 98 x 180 feet and will add 17,000 square 
feet to plant. 


AKRON, 0O.—City authorized 
architects to draw plans for an administration 
building to be constructed at municipal airport 
in connection with hangar, 100 x 120 feet, re- 
pair shop and other units, to be built by Middle 
States Air Line Inc. 


CINCINNATI—Cincinnati Store Fixture Mfg. 
Co., 109 West Pearl street, is reported having 


council has 


plans in progress for a l-story, 150 x 400-foot 
plant. 





Construction and Enterprise 


CINCINNATI—Ohio Pattern Works & Found- 
ry Co., 2730 Spring Grove avenue, having ac- 


quired the Eureka Brass Works Inc., will 
manufacture a complete line of valves, patterns, 
brass and aluminum castings. Ohio Pattern 
Works capital stock was increased to $1,000,- 
000 last year to provide for expansion and the 
recently completed merger. 


DAYTON, O.—Duriron Co. Inc., manufac- 
turer of castings, North Findlay street, re- 
cently awarded contract for a foundry building. 
Plant is to be 80 x 80 feet and will cost $40,000. 
Through the center of the building a 10-ton 
craneway with 40-foot span will be constructed. 





HUNTSVILLE, ALA.—Iron foundry here for 
the production of cotton mill castings, brake 
bands, grate baskets and other gray iron cast- 
ings is being established by Henry Hapt and 
associates. 


JASPER, ARK.—Ozark Reduction Co., G. A. 
Peay president, Little Rock, Ark., is reported 
planning construction of a power plant near 
here on the Buffalo river. Entire project, to 
include dam, will be erected with the co-opera- 
tion of the Arkansas Power & Light Co. 


CLEARWATER, FLA.—Florida Steel House 
Co., recently organized by H. E. White and 
T. P. Perkins, is understood to have plans 


with Ross Norton, chairman of board of gover- 
nors, chamber of commerce, for establishment 
of a plant to manufacture steel houses. 


ROXIE, MISS.—Plant here of Mississippi 
Power & Light Co. was recently damaged by 
fire. Estimated loss, $25,000. 


SEMINOLE, OKLA.—Okmulgee Gas Engine 
Co., Okmulgee, Okla., advises through L. J. 
Shepard, that 40 x 80-foot machine shop here 
is being erected by R. H. Chase, Seminole, 
Okla. Among equipment, advice states, will 
be general machine tools for oil field repairs, 
special tools for boring gas engine cylinders, 
and tools for overhauling gas, steam and oil 


engines. (Noted April 17.) 


GEORGETOWN, S. C.—Contract has been 
awarded by the city for power plant and for 





LOS ANGELES—Department of public works, 
Sacramento, Calif., receives bids until May 13 
for shops in connection with maintenance sta- 
tions to be erected in this district. 


LOS ANGELES—A. G. Mfg. Co., 4494 East 
Forty-ninth street, advises through H. B. Gris- 
wold that contract for plant now under con- 
struction has been awarded to William P. Neil 
Co. Addition is 90 x 183 feet and adds 12,000 
square feet of plant space. Company manu- 
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Geyer & Neuffer are architects. (Noted Jan. 9.) 


HAMILTON, O.—West Side Motor Co. has 
plans through George Barkman for a shop build- 
ing and garage at Sycamore and Third streets. 

McMECHEN, W. VA.—Wheeling Tube Co. 
plant for the manufacture of seamless tubing 
at Tenth and Twelfth streets will be erected 
by R. R. Kitchen Co., Wheeling, W. Va. (Noted 
April 17.) 

SUPERIOR, WIS.—Twin City Iron & Wire 
Co., 35 Water street, St. Paul, contemplates 
erection of a plant here. Plans are in progress. 
John J. Danner is president of the company, 
which operates an iron, wood and wire works. 


Southern 
States 


alterations to municipal power plant at Front 
and Fraser streets, to I. P. Morris & de la 
Vergne Inc., Richmond and Norris streets, 
Philadelphia. 


UNION, S. C.—Union Iron Foundry ware- 
house and contents were destroyed by fire. J. M. 
Moss is owner. 


will 


ERIN, TENN.—Palmyra Power Co. 
erect a power plant here and is inquiring for 


equipment. L. F. Stone is owner. 
BALLINGER, TEX.—City commission has 

awarded contract to Brown & Root, Austin, 

Tex., for waterworks’ improvements. Chicago 


Bridge & Iron Co. has been awarded contract 
for 250,000-gallon steel reservoir. 


CORPUS CHRISTIE, TEX.—Alamo 
Works, San Antonio, Tex., has _ started 
struction of a warehouse addition costing $38,- 
000. (Noted Jan. 16.) 


Iron 
con- 


DALLAS, TEX.—Dallas Power & Light Co. 
has acquired a 1l4-acre tract on Greenville av- 
enue and will erect a substation. 


DANVILLE, VA.—Dixie Flying Service Co. 
Inc., Charlottesville, Va., advises through M. G. 
Robinson vice president, that contract has been 
let to Roanoke Iron &. Bridge Co., Roanoke, 
Va., for hangar and shops. Among equipment 
required will be drill press, small lathe, welding 
equipment and refacer. (Noted April 
24.) 


valve 


W estern 
States 


factures switchboards, panelboards and enclosed 
switches. (Noted May 1.) 

LOS ANGELES—Kinney Iron Works, Twen- 
ty-eighth street and Santa Fe avenue, having 
outgrown present plant capacity for manufac- 
ture of iron castings, has announced plans for 
erection of a plant at Forty-ninth street near 
Pacific boulevard. This will be the first unit of 
a 3-year expansion program. Wendell H. Kin- 
ney is president and general manager. 

MAYWOOD, CALIF.—West Coast Separator 
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Co., 1880 West Slauson street, Los Angeles, 
recently awarded contract for a l-story plant 
and 1-story warehouse, both units to be erect- 
ed here at approximate cost of $40,000. 


STOCKTON, CALIF.—Work will begin late 
in the summer on a power plant unit in con- 
nection with mill to be erected here by Holly 
Sugar Corp., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


TRONA, CALIF.—American Potash & Chem- 
ical Corp., 233 Broadway, New York, plans 
a steam-operated power plant to be built as 
extension to borax and potash properties here, 
entirety to cost $2,500,000. United Engineers 
& Constructors Inc., 112 North Broad street, 
Philadelphia, is engineer 


EUGENE, OREG.—City water board has au- 
thorized construction of a steam emergency elec- 
tric power plant, to cost about $420,000, to sup- 
plement the city’s present power. 


PORTLAND, OREG—Wood Carbonizing & 
Briquetting Co. plant, Linnton, Oreg., was dam- 
aged by fire; loss estimated at $10,000. 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Monarch Forge & Ma- 
chine Works, 690 York street, has taken a site 
plant to future ex- 


adjourning provide for 


pansion. 





Y 


Potter Foundry Co. 
property of the 


ALBERT LEA, MINN. 
has leased all the foundry 
Queen Stove Works Inc. and as rapidly as new 
machinery is installed production of gray iron 


castings will be stepped up to capacity, fol- 
lowing financial support to enable company 
to manufacture all local requirements of this 


product. 


Power Co., 
contract to 


APPLETON, MINN.—Otter Tail 
Fergus Falls, Minn., has 
John Lauritzen Co., same address, for a power 
plant to be erected here which will be operated 
by oil-burning engines. 


awarded 


DELANDO, MINN.-—Village recently decided 
to install municipally-owned light and power 
plant. A diesel engine will be used. Site for 
plant has not yet been selected. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Northwest Automatic Prod- 
ucts Corp., 138 Holden street, manufacturer of 
advises through Glen 
will be 1-story, 


products, 
that 


machine-screw 


Roberts, president, plant 
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PLEASANT GROVE, UTAH—Pleasant Grove 
Canning Co., C. L. Wright manager, has plans 
for remodeling plant, installing new machinery 
and erection of a new boiler and boiler room, 
cost of which will be approximately $25,000. 


ABERDEEN, WASH.—Superior Parts Co. 
Inc., 216 West Market street, operating a ma- 
chine shop and warehousing automobile re- 
placement parts, advises that new building to 
be occupied jointly with Olson Machine shop will 
be 50 x 100 feet. The latter company will en- 
gage in machine work, specializing in motor re- 
building. (Noted April 10.) 


SEATTLE—Beaty Knife Co., manufacturer of 
high-speed planer knives and planing mill sup- 
plies, 3814 Harbor avenue, advises through 
E. E. Beaty that a 3-story, 40 x 100-foot plant 
addition will be begun within 60 days, adding 
12,000 square feet of floor space. Later 5000 
square feet more will be added. Machinery, in 
addition to present equipment, will be for the 
manufacture of machine knives, mainly grind- 
ers and machine tools. (Noted May 1.) 


SUPERIOR, WYO.—Board of education re- 
cently started construction on a l-story, 68 x 
82-foot school addition to be used as a manual 
training and gymnasium building. 





est Centra 





but that building may be de- 
(Noted April 24.) 


86 x 86 feet, 
layed until last half of year. 


ST. PAUL—Donaldson Co. Inc., manufacturer 
of air cleaners, 666 Pelham street, has awarded 
& Simonesen, 2817 Lyn- 
for a 1l-story plant 


contract to Madsen 
dale avenue, Minneapolis, 


estimated to cost $20,000. 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—National Steel Products 
Co., manufacturer of truck bodies, tanks and 
other sheet-metal work, advises that equipment 
60 x 125-foot plant addition now 
being erected will consist of a 300-ton steel 
brake and multiple punch, heavy plate rolls, 
bolt and pipe-threading machine, rotary shears 
(Noted April 24.) 


for 1l-story, 


and similar equipment. 


WILLISTON, N. D.—Work was begun about 
three weeks ago on construction of a power 
plant here for the Montana-Dakota Power Co., 
881 Second avenue, Minneapolis, that will cost 
about $80,000, exclusive of machinery to be in- 
stalled later. 


Canada 





CROWLAND, ONT.—Page-Hersey Tubes Ltd., 
100 Church street, Toronto, Ont., manufacturer 
of steel and wrought iron pipe, has_ been 
granted a fixed assessment of $285,000 by Crow- 
land township for ten years. The company 
will start work immediately on a_ seamless- 
tubing manufacturing plant to cost $2,000,000. 
Equipment will be purchased. (Noted April 17.) 


HAMILTON, ONT.—B. Greening Wire Co., 
Queen street, is receiving bids through B. H. 
and Fred Prack, architects, Pigott building, 
for a 4-story, 50 x 100-foot plant addition on 
Napier street. 


SUDBURY, ONT.—R. H. Martindale, super- 
intendent water and light department, will pur- 
chase approximately $11,000 worth of trans- 
formers for a power plant the city is to build 
that will cost approximately the same amount. 
In addition, a 2000-gallon per minute turbine 
pump and motor with all necessary equipment 
are to be bought. 


TORONTO, ONT.—D-X Engineering & Sales 
Co. Ltd., 2202 Queen street, is proposing an 
electroplating department to supplement its au- 


tomobile accessory supply business. George R. 
Archdeacon is president. 
JOLIETTE, QUE.—General Conveyors Ltd., 


North Plainfield, N. J., has been incorporated 
here and has purchased a building which will 
be equipped immediately for manufacturing 
purposes at a cost estimated at $150,000. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Stanley Products Ltd., 
London, Ont., manufacturer of oil-burning fur- 
naces, is having plans prepared by Mr. Peter- 
son, architect, Hotel London, London, Ont., for 
a plant here. 


MONTREAL, QUE.—Canada Cement Co. Ltd., 
Phillips square, is completing arrangements for 
the erection of a $1,500,000 plant addition here. 
Present plans involve the changing over of the 
equipment from the dry to the wet process. 


Recent Incorporations 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN.—Continental Casting 
Co. has been incorporated with $100,000 cap- 
ital by the company to manufacture and sell 
machinery and tools. 


PATERSON, N. J.—F. Hinnekins Machine Co. 
has been incorporated with $125,000 capital by 
Andrew C. Frommell, to deal in machinery. 


NEW YORK—Union Metal Products Corp. 
has been incorporated with 100 common shares 
by Thomas & Friedman, 11 West Forty-second 


street, to manufacture railroad cars. 
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SHREVEPORT, LA.—Pneumatic Pump Co. 
has been incorporated with $25,000 capital by 
L. D. Leeper, 619 Merrick street. 

ELKHART, IND.—Service Welding & Boiler 
Works Inc. has been incorporated with 1000 no 
par shares by J. A. Warstler, William E. Nor- 
wood and C. J. Kistler, to engage in the busi- 
ness of toolmaking and metal working. 

EVANSTON, ILL.—Cooper Air Proof Win- 
dows & Doors Inc. has been incorporated with 
$15,000 capital by Wallace C. Schall, suite 614, 
Burnham building, 160 North LaSalle street, 
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Chicago, to manufacture and deal in windows. 

CHICAGO—Randolph Machinery Co. has been 
incorporated with $75,000 capital by Gottard A. 
Dahlberg, suite 1300, City hall square building, 
to engage in the general machinery business. 


CHICAGO—Imperial Lamp Mfg. Co. has been 
incorporated with $35,000 capital by Harry M. 
Ehrlich, suite 601, 180 West Washington street, 
to deal in lamps of all kinds. 

CHICAGO—Charles F. Harris Inc. has been 
incorporated with 300 no par shares by Gilbert, 
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Rommel, Burger & Baker, 1 LaSalle street, to 
deal in pump equipment and machinery. 


INDIANAPOLIS—Crane Service Corp. has 
been incorporated with 1000 no par shares by 
Clarence B. Feasey, 125 Blue Ridge road, to 
operate hoisting and excavating cranes. 


WALTHAM, MASS.—Wilder Watch Co. has 
been incorporated with 2000 no par shares by 
Ralph G. Boyd, 1 Langdon street, Cambridge, 
Mass., to manufacture and deal in watches, 
clocks and other time mechanisms. 


DETROIT—Simplex Appliance Co. has been 
incorporated with $6000 capital by Thomas A. 
Morris, 1004 Lafayette building, to manufacture 
and deal in appliances and manufactured prod- 
ucts. 


DETROIT—William FE. Marchant Corp. has 
been incorporated with 13,500 no par shares 
by William FE. Marchant, 5625 St. Clair av- 
enue, to manufacture and deal in airplane 
structural material, accessories and supplies. 


DETROIT—National Time & Signal Corp. has 
heen incorporated with $100,000 capital by R. S. 
Fulton, 7751 Grand River avenue, to manufac- 
ture and deal in electrical and mechanical 
equipment. 


DETROIT—Hopkins Engineering Corp. has 
been incorporated with $5000 capital by Harold 
M. Hopkins, 539 East Woodbridge street, to 
design, manufacture and sell electrical and 
other specialties. 

DETROIT—Detroit Sheet Metal Works has 
been incorporated with 60,000 no par shares 
by Wedworth V. Baker, 1300 Oakman boulevard, 
to build and sell ovens, washing machines, heat- 
ing equipment, automobile parts and airplanes. 


DETROIT—Hoffman Combustion Engineering 


New 


ARC. WELDERS—USL Battery Corp., Niag- 
N. Y., in a current bulletin shows 
illustrations of various types of its 
features of these devices. 


ara Falls, 
halftone 
are welders and give; 


MOTORS—Century Electric Co., St. Louis, 
in two current bulletins, covers a squirrel cage 
induction polyphase motor, for multi speeds, 


and portable power units for farm application. 


MOTOR-GENERATOR SETS—Reliance Elec- 
tric & Engineering Co., Cleveland, has issued 
a bulletin on its motor-generator sets, illustrat- 
ed and with data tables. 


ALLOY CAST STEEL—Sivyer Steel Casting 
Co., Milwaukee, in the current issue of its re- 
features a new alloy steel which gives 
hardness without sacrifice of other valuable 
characteristics. 


* ELECTRIC FURNACES—Hevi Duty Electric 
Co., Milwaukee, has published a bulletin cover- 


ing 18 standard sizes of box-type electric fur- 
naces, with complete descriptions and _ specifi- 


eations. 


TRACTORS—Caterpillar Tractor Co., San 
Leandro, Calif., in the current issue of its mag- 
azine shows views of its equipment. operating 
in far corners of the world, doing unusual 
things. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMP ACCESSORIES—Bar- 
rett, Haentjens & Co., Hazleton, Pa., has issued 
several bulletins on accessories for centrifugal 
pump installations, illustrated by diagrams and 
¢ontaining detailed explanations of their oper- 
ation. 

CRAWLER EQUIPMENT—American Man- 


ports 
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Co. has been incorporated with 50,000 no par 
shares and $50,000 capital by Clyde C. Crane, 
410 Ford building, to manufacture and sell auto- 
matic stokers and all types of combustion and 
boiler plant equipment. 


DETROIT—Electro-Motive Instrument Co. has 
been incorporated with 80,000 no par shares by 
Gustaf Gilberg, 280 Harmon avenue, to manu- 
facture and sell electrical and mechanical de- 
vices. 


CAMDEN, N. J.—Imperial Aircraft Corp. 
has been incorporated with $125,000 by L. J. 
Heller, Clementon, N. J., to manufacture air- 
craft. 


NEWARK, N. J.—Shepard Steel Buildings 
Inc. has beeen incorporated with $25,000 capi- 
tal by Raymond L. Sloat, 15 Market street, 
to deal in steel building materials. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Larry E. Tyree Co. has 
been incorporated with $5000 capital by I. M. 
Levy, 49 Chambers street, to build gas tanks. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—Piston Turbine Co. has 
been incorporated with $260,000 capital by M. Z. 
Bungard, 26 Court street, to deal in machinery. 


NEW YORK—Herman Thalmann Sheet Metal 
Works has been incorporated with $5000 capital 
by Bauman & Gutkin, 4205 Utrect avenue. 


NEW YORK—FEast Side Metal Spinning & 
Stamping Corp. has been incorporated with 
10,000 common shares by Meiseln & Levy, 511 
Fifth avenue. 


NEW YORK—Grey Steel Products Co. has 
been incorporated with 200 common shares by 
Bergman & Cole, 15 William street, to deal in 
steam shovels and derricks. 


NEW YORK—Rollbow Mfg. Corp. has been 


ganese Steel Co., Chicago Heights, IIl., has is- 
sued a bulletin on links and sprocket wheels 
for crawler tractors. Attention is called to 
wearing qualities of these units made of man- 
ganese steel. 


LATHE WORK—Service bulletins issued re- 
cently by the Gisholt Machine Co., Madison, 
Wis., include various difficult procedures effi- 
ciently handled on the company’s turret lathes. 
Illustrations and text indicate ease and good 
results. 


MOLDS—Vulcan Mold & Iron Co., Latrobe, 
Pa., to give an idea of the wide variety of 
molds in its line, has issued a leaflet with half- 
tone of many varieties of molds in many sizes 
and for many purposes. A list of their uses 
is also presented. 


PUMPS—Chicago Pump Co., Chicago, has pre- 
pared a bulletin on its pneumatic water system. 
It covers advantages of this system, explana- 
tion of special equipment, assembly and layout 
suggestions and engineering tables and specifi- 
cations for architects and engineers. 


CHAINS—American Chain Co. Ince., Bridge- 
port, Conn., has compiled a book on chain for 
use of engineers and chain users. It covers 
facts and figures on all types of welded chain, 
with tables of sizes, weights, loads and directions 
for taking measurements. Rules and cautions 
by the Chain institute are included. 


HEAT TREATING—Heat treatment of forg- 
ings is covered-in a bulletin by the Interstate 
Drop Forge Co., Milwaukee. Choice of proper 
treatment is dictated by characteristics desired 
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incorporated with $20,000 capital by Lou-Rol 
Co., 1775 Broadway, to deal in automatic vend- 
ing machines. 


DAYTON, O.—Air City Tool & Engineering 
Co. has been incorporated with 250 no par 
shares by William H. and Russell S. Coblentz. 


ABERDEEN, WASH.—Automatic Bridge Gate 
& Mfg. Co. has been incorporated by Arthur 
Foshay and C. Lovelace to manufacture and sell 
an invented automatic bridge gate. 


HAMILTON, ONT.—George Hannaford & 
Sons Ltd. has been incorporated with $40,000 
capital stock by Frederick R. Murgatroyd, 29 
James street, to carry on the business of gen- 
eral contractor and manufacturer of builders’ 
materials. 


KITCHENER, ONT.—Dunker Construction 
Ltd. has been incorporated with $600,060 capital 
stock by Albert E. and Henry Dunker, to carry 
on the business of general contractor and en- 
gage in the manufacture of builders’ materials. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Toronto Tractor & Equip- 
ment Co. Ltd. has been incorporated with 10,- 
000 no par shares by James L. Ross, attorney, 
Star building, to manufacture and deal in goods, 
wares and merchandise without limitation. 


TORONTO, ONT.—Light & Sound Engineer- 
ing Co. Ltd. has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital stock by Manton A. Wilson, attorney, 
Temple building, to carry on the business of 
electrician, mechanical engineer and manufac- 
turer of engines, dynamos and generators. 


WINDSOR, ONT.—British American Aircraft 
Ltd. has been incorporated with 1,000,000 no 
par shares by William P. Pugsley and John A. 
Grace, Ottawa, Ont., to manufacture and deal 
in airplanes and airships. 


Trade Publications 


in the product and the company specializes in 


determining the proper method. Data tables 
are included. 
REFRACTORIES—A. P. Green Fire Brick 


Co., Mexico, Mo., taking pride in its new tun- 
nel kiln unit for producing fire brick, has pic- 
tured it in detail in a booklet for the trade. 
Progress from claypit to finished brick is shown 
as the company carries on its detail of manu- 
facture. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT—General Elee- 
tric Co., Schenectady, N. Y., has issued bulletins 
on the following pieces of equipment:  Solid- 
shaft vertical induction motors; enclosed start- 
ing rheostats ; texolite gears ; fabroil gears ; strip 
heaters; automatic welding head and control; 
capacitor motors; centrifugal geared unit com- 
pressors; arc welding in industry. 


ELECTRIC FURNACES—Continuous electric 
furnaces for heat treating strip metal and wire 
are illustrated and described in a current bul- 
letin by H. O. Swoboda Inc., Pittsburgh. De- 
tails of the furnaces, their wiring and other 
features are shown in diagram and halftone. 
The text describes method of applying the heat 
and regulating its results. ° 


ALLOY STEELS—International Nickel Co. 
Inc., New York, is distributing a booklet on 
alloy steels in the railroad field, by Charles 
McKnight, who is in charge of alloy steel de- 
velopment for the company. It discusses in- 
crease in strength with decrease in weight at- 
tained by use of alloy steel, comparative phys- 
ical properties of alloy and carbon steels and 
where each is economical. 
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Pipe and Tube Prices—Plate Extras 


Steel Pipe 
(Base price $200 per ton) 
Pittsburgh and Lorain basing discounts, 
jobber’s carloads. 
Evanston, Ill., and Indiana Harbor, Ind., 
take differential 2 points less discount. 


Chicago takes differential 2 points less than 
Pittsburgh-Lorain basis. 

















Butt Weld 
Gal- 
vanized 
\%-inch 1 
\% and %-inch 27 
ine 44 
-inch 50 
1 to 38-inch 52% 
2-inch 43 
2% to 6-inch 49 
7 to 8-inch 45 
9 and 10-inch 43 
11 and 12-inch 42 
REAMED AND DRIFTED 
Butt Weld 
by ee ee 62 501% 
PRS ETE REO 55 43 
Bee OS CORE  cctmucanee OF 47 
EXTRA STRONG—PLAIN ENDS 
Butt Weld 
26 
Ag 32 
55 44 
60 49 
Ck. 62 51 
© Oe BGRGe .cccossisveciqevseesretincnneones 63 52 
DINED ti cistevtnteionennnepbieent 55 44 
2% to 4-inch 59 48 
4% to 6-inch 58 47 
7 to 8-inch ........... 54 41 
9 and 10-inch 47 34 
TD eee TR GRGID ceccrsescesicssosesecens 46 33% 
DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 
Butt Weld 
BRE scctnrccevonivernnieceeiiinnninn 44 34 
ee SS Sa 47 37 
8 ee 49 39 


To large jobbers these discounts are in- 
creased by 1 point and two supplementary 
discounts of 5 per cent on black, and 1% 
points and two supplementary discounts of 
5 per cent on galvanized. 


Wrought Iron Pipe 


Pittsburgh basing discounts, jobbers’ car- 





loads. Individual quotations made on deliv- 
ered basis. 
THREADS AND COUPLINGS 
Butt Weld 
Black Galv. 

ne +11 +86 
SGU  crnscvecsccsnecscsscoenstibtinaneecesseess 
%-inch ...... 28 11 
ve ee eee $1 15 
CU GE WE iceniemennnnns 85 18 

Lap Weld 
1% and 14 -inel...........cersseee Upon application 
SEINE «Lil icdsiisnastniachecunbabinntctnnsadsnninels 23 9 
BYU to BMrINEN .....crcccoccvcerserereees 28 12 
AY MAT eteccsluchecahiasietmeniniinantie 30 17 
fg. tt Rae 29 16 
Ohm: Se aie ciicsstinntrnensicn 26 11 


REAMED AND DRIFTED 
2-inch to 6-inch—Tweo points less than above 


EXTRA STRONG, PLAIN ENDS 















% and %-inch . +18 +48 
\%-inch .. 23 7 
%-inch in 12 
e - eee 18 
,i Weld 
2-inch ........ Rime + Be, 18 
2% to éinch . 34 20 
4% to 6-inch 33 19 
7 and 8-inch $1 17 
9 to 12-inch 21 & 
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DOUBLE EXTRA STRONG 














Butt Weld 
MEI: susncicstntnnctchiatenn +59% 
%-inch +40 
SS SRE ae ERE Se +46 
144-inch +40 
1%-inch +389 
2 and 2%-inch +265 


8 to 4-inch ..........06. +17 
4% to 6-inch 
8-inch ee 

Jobbers obtain additional preferential dis- 
counts of 1, 5 and 2% on black and galvan- 
ized wrought iron pipe. 

On extra or double extra strong pipe fitted 
with threads and couplings basing discount 
lowered 5 points from plain end price. Fitted 
with threads only, basing discount lowered 3 
points for random lengths. 


Boiler Tubes 


Pittsburgh carload discounts 
STEEL (Lap Weld) 














2 and 24-inch 38 off 
i TN III pene cacsinniennsicssocesneseneredes 46 off 
NONE itlsdaeetgpselipsndhicianseaese vitiinanabivinceiiaie niet 52 off 
8% to 3%-inch .... 54 off 
4-inch es 
4% to 6-inch 46 off 





Subject to two 5 per cent discounts on 
full carload shipments. On less than 10,000 
pounds, base discount reduced 6 points and 


one 5 per cent allowed. Over 10,000 pounds 
to carload, base discount reduced 4 points 
and two 5 per cents allowed. 


CHARCOAL IRON 






nihjepesdasclticpiulepeliaelibphinbind mpadeiinipisesatons 1 off 

8 off 

h. 13 off 

2% and 2%-inch 16 off 
SRI sucisanshisstansoven 17 off 
8% to 3%-inch ...... 18 off 
OS eee 20 off 


SII isi sciesinsinconsianiesthininrnensenprenins 21 off 

Subject to 10 per cent discount on full 
carload lots. On less than 10,000 pounds, 
base discounts reduced 2 points and no pref- 
erential allowed. On 10,000 pounds to car- 
load, 5 per cent preferential allowed. 


SEAMLESS COLD DRAWN 


SSSR Se ae Reel Bese 61 off 
14% and LU-ineh ............csececereseeeeseveseenees 53 off 
RIGID Seecrnicnsteess~sccdeeesevvorcecosnseesaipsouasvenanent 87 off 
B OR SIR ARED oncccccccescrscessescsessccsccnscsssvccces 82 off 
ZU and 234-1CN ..........sceeereercerseeenererernes 40 off 
OE TE nee Rae ort ee 46 off 
BAL eed SHB ic cs-n-cecreresosocssossscsrenee 48 off 
RII sian, snsunepieschsnasauseoebenntns vpeseeonsabvebeien 51 off 
444, 5 and GHinch .........ccseseceseseseenseesenensess 40 off 
SEAMLESS HOT ROLLED 
I I aatiscnten anaes winston tpenecentcatiepsacsien 


2% and 2%-inch 
3-inch 
8% and 3%-inch 
4-inch .... 
4%, 5 and 6-inch 

Subject to 5 per cent ‘supplementary dis- 
count for carload lots. On less than 10,000 
pounds, base discount reduced 6 points. On 
10,000 = to carload, base discount re- 
duced 4 points and one 5 per cent allowed. 


SEAMLESS STEEL MERCHANT 
BOILER TUBES 














Extras: 

Add 5 per cent for lengths over 24 feet 
and not over 26 feet. 

Smaller tubes than l-inch and lighter 
than standard gage to be sold at mechani- 
cal tubing list and discount. 

Intermediate sizes and gages not listed 
above take price of next larger outside di- 
ameter and heavier gage. 

SEAMLESS STEEL MECHANICAL 
TUBIN 


G 

Base Discounts on New List July 1, 1925 
Carbon 0.10 to 0.30 per cent............ 55 to 55 off 
Carbon 0.30 to 0.40 per cent............ 45 to 50 off 

Plus usual extras for forming and for 
long lengths over 18 feet and for commer- 
cially exact lengths. 

SEAMLESS STEEL LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SUPERHEATER TUBES 











Net price per foot 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
Outside diameter Gage Price 
CI. silihincdimcephaicbtiisiinedinainibiod 12-gage 14%\c 
2-inch w. ll-gage 15¢ 
IODA: siiiaiscescishictesininessiishitabieswainivit 10-gage 16¢ 
-inch 12-gage 16c 
-inch 1l-gage 17e 











21%4-inch 10-gage 18c 
8-inch T-gage 838c 
PUREE. sesitnincenbitinvrngainiesits 9-gage 50c 
een re Ea 9-gage 52c 


Plus usual extras for forming and for 
lengths over 24 feet. 


Plate Extras 


BASE 


Rectangular plates, tank steel or conform- 
ing to manufacturers’ Standard Specifica- 
tions for structural steel, date Nov. 24, 
1922, or equivalent, %4-inch thick and over 
on thinnest edge (except for 44-inch or 72 
inches wide when ordered to weight in 
pounds per square foot—see width and gage 
extras), 100 inches wide and under, down to 
but not including 6 inches wide, 5 feet 0 
inch long up to published limit in length 
but not over 80 feet 0 inch, are base. Extras 
per pound for width or diameter. 


All Plates Rectangular or Otherwise 


\%-inch thick and heavier, but not less 
than 11 pounds per square foot, if ordered 
to weight. 

Over 100 to and including 110 inches .05c 
Over 110 to and including 115 inches .10c 
Over 115 to and including 120 inches .l5c 
Over 120 to and including 125 inches .25c 
Over 125 to and including 128 inches .50c 


Plates less than 14-inch or lighter than 
11 pounds per square foot. 
Over 72 to and including 84 inches .10c 
Over 84 to and including 96 inches .20c 
Over 96 to and including 100 inches .80¢ 
Over 100 inches add .35c to width extras for 
plates 14-inch thick and heavier. 


GAGE 
Plates Not Exceeding 72 Inches Wide 


Plates less than %4-inch gage, to and 
including 8/16-inch; or lighter than 
10.2 pounds per square foct, to and 
including 7.65 pounds square foot........ -20c 


Plates Over 72 Inches Wide 
Plates less than 14-inch gage, to and 
including 3/16-inch; or lighter than 
11 pounds per square foot to but not 








including 7.65 pounds square foot.... .20c 

Plates ordered 7.65 pounds square foot .80c 
QUALITIES 

PRONE 1 WAR iti cicsdiceeersseccsecixe Sepa) ae 
Flange steel (boiler grade) se 
Ordinary firebox steel ...............cccscccccsssseces -20c 
Stillbottom steel ...........cscceeee .80¢ 
Locomotive firebox steel ...........:c.:ssssssessee .50c 
ESS Se Se Sa: asa 1.50¢ 





Hull materials subject to U. S. Navy 
Dept. specifications for medium or 
| TR ee ee ee -10c 

High tensile hull steel subject to U. S. 
navy department or equivalent speci- 





IE pi viclenatncthcnsciones 1.00c 
Boiler steel subject to U. S. navy de- 
partment specifications, class A-B.... 1.50c 


Hull plates to hull specifications, required 
to stand cold flanging, take extra for 
flange steel. 


Floor Plates 
Floor plates are furnished only as _ rec- 
tangular plates in stock steel grade. No 
physical tests will be made on floor plates. 
INSPECTION 
Mill inspection ..No extra 
Charges for other inspection, such as 
Lloyd’s or American bureau of shipping, will 
be made by inspection bureau direct to buyer. 
CUTTING 
LENGTH OR DIAMETER 
All Plates, Rectangular or Otherwise 
Three feet and over up to published limit 








of length, but not over 80 feet........No extra 
Under 3 feet to 2 feet inclusive............ .25c 
Under 2 feet to 1 foot inclusive............ -50c 
Under 1 foot 1.55¢ 
Over 80 feet to 100 feet inclusive........ -25¢ 


Over 100 feet add .25c plus .05c for every 
additional 2 feet or fraction thereof. 


Regular Sketches 


With not more than four straight cuts 
(Including straight taper plates) 
Additional extra -20c 
Irregular Sketches 


With not more than four straight cuts. 
(Sketches cannot be sheared with re- 
entrant angles) 

Additional extra ..... -50c 
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